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COM. ENRIGHT TELLS 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
LATEST AUTO TRICKS 


New Devices Used By Auto Thieves 
Make Detection Extremely 
Difficult 


CROOKED OWNER WORKS 








HOW 





Insurance Companies Mulcted By Slick 
Co-Operation Among Thieves; 
Latest Definitions 


The latest tricks automobile 
thieves, crooked and 
others that have been uncovered by the 
New York 
scribed here for readers of The Eastern 
Underwriter by Police 
Enright. 

A new and very novel method of steal- 
ing automobiles was recently exposed 
by the Auto Squad of New York in the 
case of a man who was suspected of 
stealing cars on a large scale. The sus- 
pect was placed under surveillance and 
after allowing him plenty of rope he 
was brought to the office of the Auto 
Squad and subjected to a rigorous ex- 
amination. He was quite elderly and 
recently married a young woman and 
they had an infant. 

The wife was brought in with her 
husband and sat as a spectator while he 
was being verbally grilled. The man 
remained obdurate until the detectives 
switched their examination to the inno- 
cent looking young wife. She was told 
in a convincing manner that plenty was 
coming to her as she was considered an 
efficient accomplice in her husband’s 
crimes. She did more than the usual 
amount of protesting and weeping and 
begged permission to go and nurse her 
baby. Her distress, real or feigned had 
the expected effect on her husband. He 
broke down and offered to make a clean 
breast of everything if the woman was 
allowed to go. 


How He Worked 


This he proceeded to do by telling 
the detectives that his success in get- 
ling away with automobiles was ef 
fected by locating a car similar to his 
own and parking immediately in front 
or rear of it. At the same time his 
wife and baby were always convenient- 
ly near. At the opportune moment his 
family would step into the car to be 
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Commissioner 


stolen and he, without undue haste, 
would follow. Providing there was no 
Interference this enterprising family 


would drive around the corner and to 
a safe distance. The thief would then 
return for his own car and by skillful 
mManoeuvering would succeed in getting 
both cars out of the Way. 

In the event that the owner of the 
Car which was marked for theft ap- 
peared before the trick was completed, 
the thief would very naturally and in- 
hocently apologize for being in the 
wrong car, board his own and disap 
Dear, leaving the rightful owner of the 
Car quite satisfied that a mistake had 
been made. In case their seheme 
reached a successful issue, the next step 
Was to turn the result of their theft 

(Continued on page 31) 
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N THE discharge of its daily duties the “Phoenix” takes 
each problem as it comes and disposes of it conscien- 
tiously, sincerely and liberally. 
The “Phoenix” of today is a live, virile, vigorous Com- 
pany, modern in every respect, keeping abreast with the 
times, ready to meet changing conditions as they occur. 
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~ OPPORTUNITY! 





Opportunity may knock more than 
once in the Insurance Business. One day it may be the Use 
and Occupancy opportunity, another day it may be a Rent 
opportunity. The agent who makes the most of these Side- 
Line opportunities will profit to a large extent. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
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OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 
1912 .....cccvces GIB,481,726.60 $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 ..........-. $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 

For information regarding agencies 

Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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POLICY PAYMENTS 
AS AFFECTED BY 
VERSAILLES TREATY 


British Court Rules on Points Involv- 
ing Money Due Germans Resident 
in Great Britain 














NEW YORK LIFE PLAINTIFF 





Court Holds Proceeds Are Exempt 
From Charges Against Property of 
Germans Under Treaty 





The question whether the proceeds of 
insurance policies payable to the na- 
tionals of enemy countries, resident in 
Great Britain, come under the charges 
against the property of such persons as 
provided by the Versailles Treaty, has 
been decided by a British court, it be- 
ing held that policy proceeds are not 
subject to such payments. The action 
was brought by the New York Life to 
decide the disposition of payments un- 
der policies issued by it to Germans 
resident in Great Britain. An import- 
ant point in connection with the deci- 
sion was the interpretation of the 
stipulation in the policies that they 
were payable in London. The court did 
not agree with the argument of the 
public trustee that this condition made 
the proceeds amenable to the treaty 
and peace order of 1919. The decision 
holds that notwithstanding this provi- 
sion of the policies, the legal place of 
payment is the place where the com- 
pany may be sued, which in this case 


is New York City. The decision fol- 
lows: 
New York Life’s Position 

This was an action by the above- 
named insurance company for a declara- 
tion that certain policies of life insur- 
ance issued by the company to German 
nationals were not subject to the charge 
created by the above-mentioned Treaty 
and Order. Mr. Justice Romer said that 
by Section I of the Treaty of Peace 
Order, 1919, made under the authority 
of the Treaty of Peace Act, 1919, all 
property rights and interests within his 
Majesty’s Dominions belonging to Ger- 
man nationals on January 10, 1920, and 
the net proceeds of their sale, liquida- 
tion, or other dealings therewith, were 
charged with certain pavments. At the 
date mentioned there were certain sums 
due and payable by the plaintiffs to va- 
rious German nationals, which had ac- 
crued due under policies issued by the 
plaintiffs in this country before the out- 
break of war. The plaintiffs contended 
that the debts were not subject to the 
charge. The only defendant to the ae- 
tion was the Public Trustee, as the cus- 
todian of Enemy Property. 

The plaintiffs, who were nationals of 
the United States, said, in the first 
place, that property rights and interests 
consisting of, or arising under, con 
tracts of life insurance were not inelud 
ed in the charge at all. They argued as 
follows: The charge created by the 
Treaty of Peace Order was made to 
give effect to Section TV of Part 10 of 
the Treaty of Peace. Contracts for life 
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insurance entered into by an insurer 
with a person who subsequently became 
an enemy were with certain other con- 
tracts—expressly dealt with in Section 
V of Part 10 of the Treaty. The provi- 
sions of Article 299 of that Section and 
of the Annex thereto necessarily led to 
the conclusion, the plaintiffs argued, 
that property rights and interests aris- 
ing under contracts of life insurance 
were excluded from the charge. Any 
other conclusion, they said, would lead 
to an inconsistency between the two 
sections. His Lordship, discussing this 
argument, said it appeared to him to 
be without foundation. 


Authority of Foreign Manager 

Having read and considered the pro- 
visions of Article 299 and the Annex, he 
failed to find anything in them that 
seemed to indicate that the property 
rights and interests of the assured, con- 
sisting of or arising under such con- 
tracts were not intended to be included 
in the general charge provided for by 
paragraph 4 of the Annex to Section 4. 
He must now consider the second and 
alternate way in which the plaintiffs 
put their case. His Lordship then de- 
scribed the organization and mode of 
business of the plaintiff company, ob- 
serving that the company was incor- 
porated by an Act of the Legislature of 
New York, that the central office was 
in New York, where the company car- 
ried on the business of insurance on 
lives and every insurance appertaining 
to life; that the corporate powers of 
the company were exercised by a board 
of trustees and that board was in New 
York, where the bulk of the company’s 
assets were also situated. A branch or 
department of the company for Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the manage- 
ment of a general manager responsible 
to the trustees, had long been estab- 
lished in London, but the general man 
ager of that branch had no general au- 
thority to issue policies in this country. 
The London policy, produced to His 
Lordship, which was not under seal, 
did not, as a contract, purport 
to be made merely by the London 
branch, and was signed on behalf of 
the plaintiffs by the president and sec- 
retary of the company and counter 
signed by the general manager for Eu- 
rope. The policy moneys were ex 
pressed to be payable in London, as 
was, it was stated, the case in every 
policy issued by the London Office. 
That circumstance was much relied 
upon by the defendant. 

His Lordship then referred to “At- 
torney-General v. Bouwens,” where, the 
question being whether probate duty 
was payable on certain foreign govern- 
ment bonds of which a testatrix was 
possessed at the date of her death, Lord 
Abinger, in giving judgment, pointed 
out that to determine the question it 
must be ascertained whether the bonds 
were to be considered as assets locally 
situated within the province of Can- 
terbury, and went on to say that sim- 
ple contract debts were assets, for the 
purposes of jurisdiction, where the 
debtor resided at the time of the testa- 
tor’s death. In his Lordship’s opinion, 
that and the other rules enunciated by 
Lord Abinger in that case were ap- 
plicable in all cases where it was nec- 
essary to determine the locality of a 
chose in action for the purposes of Eng- 
lish law. 

Court’s Conclusions 

This being so, it seemed to follow that 
the moneys owing by the plaintiffs to 
the German nationals on the 10th of 
January, 1920, being simple contract 
debts, were situated in the country in 
which the plaintiff company was then 
residing. It was, however, contended 
on behalf of the defendant that the 
debts must be deemed to have been 
situated in this country, because they 
were expressed to be payable in Lon 
don. But his Lordship could not find 
that for the purpose of determining the 
locality of a simple contract debt the 
place where it was payable had ever 
been regarded as the determining fac- 
tor. In adopting the rule that a sim- 
ple contract debt was situated where 
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the debtor for the time being happened 
to be, the Court was directing its atten- 
tion, not to the question where the debt 
would be paid if the debtor complied 
voluntarily with his obligations, but to 
the question where the place was in 
which he could be compelled to comply 
with those obligations by process of 
law. It seemed to his Lordship that he 
wus bound by the authorities to hold 
that a simple contract debt was situat- 
ed in the country where the debtor was 
for the time being residing, even 
though the debt were expressly payable 
in another country. He came to the 
conclusion that the simple contract 
debts of the plaintiff company due on 
the 10th of January, 1920, to the Ger- 
mun nationals were not at that date 
within his Majesty’s dominions, and ac- 
cordingly were not subject to the 
charge created by the Treaty of Peace 
Order, 


INSURANCE NOT GAMBLING 

Canon Peter Green, of Manchester 
(who declined the bishopric of Lincoln), 
in the “Church Times” recently wrote: 

I hope you will allow me to protest 
against your assertion that all insur- 
ance is gambling. The assertion, which 
is constantly being put forward, weak- 
ens the hands of all who are trying to 
fight this daily increasing evil. And it 
is not true. There is, of course, an ele- 
ment of chance in both, but things 
which contain a common element are 
not therefore identical, or my head 
would be a turnip (which I can assure 
you it it is not), since the human head 
and a turnip both contain over 50% of 
water. 

The motive of insurance is to reduce 
chance to a minimum, and to spread the 
resultant good or evil of unforeseen and 
unavoidable chances as widely as pos- 
sible. A gamble has the exploitation of 


chance as its sole motive. It would not 
be saying too much to claim that the 
man who insures is actuated by the 
exact opposite motive to the man who 
gambles. 

While I am about it, you will perhaps 
allow me to discuss an assertion which 
is, as a mathematician would say, the 
General Theorem of which your dictum 
is a Particular Case. It is often said: 
“Of course all business is gambling.” 
It would be as rational to say: “Of 
course, all surgery is murder.” 

The object of business is the earning 
of money by rendering some useful ser- 
vice to the community. There is an ele- 
ment of chance in all business; and the 
most careful man may meet with an 
unexpected loss or gain. But the wise 
business man seeks, by insurance, by 
making long contracts and by buying 
“futures,” to reduce chance to a mini- 
mum, and when the market is jumpy 
does as little business as possible. The 
object of surgery is to save life, but the 
most cautious surgeon will lose some 
cases, and may even have some patients 
die under his hands on the table. 

But the element of chance no more 
makes the business man a gambler than 
it makes the surgeon a murderer. 

Do not, I beg, lend the weight of 
your great influence to the dissemina- 
tion of the dangerous fallacy that “of 
course all insurance (or all business) is 
gambling.” The exact opposite is the 
truth.—Manchester Post Magazine. 


C. J. MORAN RETIRES 

Manager C. J. Moran, of the Phila- 
delphia North district of the Metro- 
politan Life, and for more than thirty 
years in the service of the company, 
has retired. Mr. Moran started with 
the Metropolitan at Hartford and at 
one time was a home office inspector. 
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Who Holds Weekly 
Production Record? 


HICKEL, 





CHARLESTON, NAMED 





Manager MacNab of Phoenix Mutual 
Life Names Agent Who Beats 
Connecticut Man’s Record 





The 


ceipt 


fastern Underwriter is in re. 
of the following communication 
Percy P. MacNab, manager at 
Pa., for the Phoenix Mp. 


from 
Pittsburgh, 
tual Life: 

I have noticed several mentions 
recently about a New England Mutual 
agent in Connecticut who it is claimed 
holds a record by completing nine and 
one-half years of consecutive weekly 
production, and this record is claimed 
to be without parallel. 

The Pittsburgh agency of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life has an agent, A. (. 
Hickel, located at Charleston, W. Va. 
who has not missed sending in at least 
one application with the medical blank 
for 670 consecutive weeks or over 
twelve and three-fourths vears. 

In order for our representatives to 
get on the honor roll for consecutive 
weekly production, it is necessary to 
have the part T and part If on the Pitts- 
burgh agency each week. 

\. (. Hickel is indeed very proud of 
his achievement as well as the Phoenix 
Mutual, He has been one of our 
most loyal and = consistent producers, 
He has a definite plan of working each 
day and lets nothing disturb his pro- 
gram. 

I believe Mr. Hickel’s record of 
weekly production is a record that has 
not been beaten by any other full time 
life insurance representative. 





RELIANCE LIFE CHANGES 





H. T. Burnett Succeeds S. T. Whatley 
in Charge of Western Pennsyl- 
vania District 





H. T. Burnett, for several years past 
supervisor of the Alabama department 
of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed supervisor 
of the important Western Pennsylvania 
department. He succeeds S. T. What- 
ley who resigned after about eleven 
years in that position. 

N. S. Tomlinson, who has been super- 
visor of the Florida department suc- 
ceeds Mr. Burnett in the Alabama dis- 
trict. 

R. A. Hilliard, now at Ashville, N. ©. 
has been made supervisor of the Vir- 
ginia department. Mr. Hilliard started 
in the Alabama district and has been lo- 
cated at Ashville for about three years. 

NEW OFFICE AT ROCKFORD 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
formed a new district in Illinois and ap- 
pointed Paul C. Otto as general agent 
with headquarters at Rockford, cover- 
ing surrounding territory. 

PAYMENTS FOR HALF CENTURY 

A life insurance company may be 
called upon to pay income insurance 
benefits to a beneficiary for forty or 
fifty years after the insured has passed 
away, says William Alexander. 

The Elizabeth agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life under Manager 
Miller is making an unusual record in 
crdinary production. Bach member of 
the agency foree receives intensive 
training in ordinary writing. 
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Life Insurance 
And Estate Building 


BANKING SIDE 





PRESENTED 





(ol. I. P. Rexford Tells Canadian Life 
Men of Ways Insurance Fits 
Into Estates 





The uses of life insurance in connec- 
tion with estates were discussed before 
the Canadian Life Underwriters As- 
sociation at its annual convention 
this week at Montreal, by Col. I. P. 
Rexford, general manager of the Crown 
Trust Co., Montreal. Col. Rexford said 
in part: 

We are informed by those who have 
carefully investigated the matter that 
on the average out of every 100 male 
adults 

9 leave at death estates which, when 
invested at 6% will provide a rev- 
enue of $50 a month or more. 

27 leave estates which, if ®imilarly in- 
vested, will produce an average 
of $20 per month. 

64 leave little or nothing—most of 
them nothing. 

Other statistics tell us that if we take 
100 average men of the age of 25, 
healthy, vigorous and _ self-supporting, 
and look forward to the time when they 
reach the age of 55 we shall find, 

20 have died. 

1 has become rich. 

3 have become comfortably off. 

46 are still working for their living 

without having saved anything. 

30 are more or less dependent upon 
their children or charity for sup- 

port. 

Take the same group at age 75: 

63 have died, 60 of them leaving no 
estate. 

2 are wealthy. 

35 are dependent on others. 


Only Small Percentage Succeed. 

Yet every ambitious young man of 25 
believes he will succeed, that he will 
save, that he will become financially in- 
dependent in time, that he will always 
be able to support himself and his fam- 
ily as long as necessary and that he 
will leave an estate of some value when 
he dies. 

Statistics prove that only a small per- 
centage consistently succeed and, in 
studying some of the causes, we may 
well be reminded of the words of Napo- 
leon who said, “I am the most cowardly 
of men when making plans. I consider 
every possibility of failure.” 

Few men follow the example of Napo- 
leon in making their life plan. The 
man of courage is prone to pursue his 
ambitions, counting as sure the goal of 
ultimate success, and he neglects to be 
guided by the average experience of 
others. He does not seriously and con- 
sistently practice money management 
in connection with his own affairs. 

No man’s estate is adequately safe- 
guarded until he has done two things: 

First—Made an effective will provid- 
ing for an administration and settle- 
ment of his estate along well planned 
and carefully thought out lines—an ad- 
ministration and settlement which he 
knows will best suit the peculiar and 
individual needs of his own dependents. 

For every estate has to be divided 
eventually. The law will do it if the 
Owner does not. Should the owner, who 
alone really knows what plan of settle- 
ment and distribution will best suit his 
individual case, not exercise the privi- 
lege of making a will? 

Second.—Provided ‘for the sure car- 
rying out of that plan by naming a com- 
petent and experienced executor that is 
Sure to be willing and able to act. Some 
one will carry out the distribution of 
every man’s estate. Should it not be 
someone of his own choosing? 

If an individual alone is named as ex 
ecutor, will he have the combined 
knowledge and experience and the time 
necessary, and, if he has, is he sure to 
be alive, always present and willing to 
act?) Prudent men are naming a trust 
company as executor, often as co-execu- 











EDMUND BURKE 


When Burke was in Parliament he was 
called the “first man in the Commons” be- 
cause his honesty was equalled only by his 


eloquence. 


He was always “for” the great human 
causes. He paved the way for the abolition 
of the British slave trade. If his suggestions 
regarding America had been followed there 


would have been no American revolution. 


He was a friend of all the big literary men of 
his day. Dr. Johnson knew him. So did 
Garrick, the actor, and Oliver Goldsmith, 


the poet: 


Burke believed that “AIl men who are 
ruined are ruined on the side of their natural 
propensities.” And once he declared: “If we 
command our wealth we shall be rich and 
free; Tf our wealth commands us, we are 


poor indeed.” 


Had he lived in these days he might have 
added: “Take out life insurance.” Certainly 
his words demand this as the logical con- 


clusion. 44 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
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tor with some member of his family, or 
a close business friend. 


During the Lifetime of Assured: 

Life insurance is the best plan avail- 
able to men of moderate means which 
will—to the maximum possibility of 
their earnings—fulfill their needs with 
respect to the creation and conservation 
of an estate. 

It is the only investment plan which 
creates immediately an estate for the 
benefit of dependents in the event of 
early death of the bread winner. It 
converts good intentions into value— 
payable immediately at a certain age 
or at death. 

For that large group of men—the 
salaried men, and they form the great 
majority—whose income is so largely 
absorbed by necessary expenses that 
their reserve fund for the future finan- 
cial protection of their families grows 
slowly, the life insurance plan is inval- 
uable. 

For the man of large family and 
small earnings, who finds it practically 
impossible during the period his family 
is growing up and being educated, to 
create any reserve at all against the fu- 
ture ,it guarantees a liberal measure of 
financial assistance in case of death, 
and it enables him to carry on during 
that trying period with some feeling of 
justifiable confidence that the future 
will be all right. 

There may still be some men who 
feel that life insurance is a scheme by 
which a man lives poor all his life, so 
that he may die rich, but such men ig- 
nore the facts. 

Men carrying ample life insurance go 
about their duties easier in mind and 
with a feeling of confidence built upon 
a safe foundation. Confidence is the 
mainspring of business. So with the 
individual—the man amply protected by 
life insurance—knowing that no matter 
what may happen to him his family. will 
be provided for financially—such a man 
has a mind free from worry, free to 
think and plan, and free to grasp and 
make the most of every opportunity 
offering a step toward real success. 

Then again, the man who can show 
he is carrying ample life insurance is 
a more favored borrower at the bank, 
can more easily obtain liberal consider- 
ation when applying for a mortgage, 
and is more acceptable as a partner in 
any important business \ lender is 
favorably influenced by the knowledge 
that the prospective borrower is carry- 
ing ample life insurance. 

He may, in case of emergency, bor- 
row against them at a moderate rate of 
interest. He may, if disaster overtake 
him and he cannot continue paying the 
premiums, arrange a loan on his poli- 
cies, arrange extended insurance for a 
period of years without being required 
to pay further premiums, or he may 
surrender his policies for cash. 

In later life, when the reserve under 
his policies is large enough, he may 
cash in to advantage, buy an annuity, 
or make any one of several other ar- 
rangements for his comfort and well- 
being during his declining years, the 
protection feature having served its 
purpose during the time he was build- 
ing up his estate, and his family was 
growing up and being educated before 
reaching the time when they would be- 
come self-supporting. 

Life insurance has been known to 
save from total collapse estates of con- 
siderable size in cases where the owner 
had met with serious reverses, or pro- 
longed illnesses have occurred, without 
personal earning power, and the fact 
that a liberal amount of life insurance 
was in force was the only thing to jus- 
tify the bank in granting the necessary 
financial support during the critical pe- 
riod. 

When Paid as a Death Claim 

No part of a man’s affairs perhaps 
so intimately concerns him and_ his 
heirs as the nature and condition of 
the estate he leaves at death. 

What part does life insurance play in 
this connection? 

The average young family man called 
prematurely by death, if he leaves any 
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estate at all, will likely leave practically 
nothing in addition to life insurance. 
For the heirs of such a man the life 
insurance is like a fence’ separating 
them from need and possible disaster. 

For the man of middle age, who has 
managed to accumulate an estate of 
moderate amount, his life insurance 
policies form possibly the best asset ue 
leaves. For next to Government Bonds, 
life insurance perhaps ranks as the 
highest class of asset a Man may leave 
to his heirs. It is payable immediately 
at its full face value, regardless of con- 
ditions of the market. It is easily col- 
lectable, and it can be paid only to 
those for whom it is intended. It can- 
not be stolen and it cannot disappear as 
might happen in the case of bearer 
bonds. It may be used partly to pay off 
a mortgage on'‘his house; to pay succes 
sion duties; to pay a loan at the bank; 
or to meet miscellaneous liabilities. It 
provides ready cash for many needs to 
tide over until the time when the rest 
of the assets may be liquidated advan- 
tageously under favorable conditions. 

For the man of wealth, life insurance, 
as part of his estate in the hands of 
his executors, plays a part of maximum 
importance. 

During the early stages of the settle- 
ment of any large estate considerable 
sums of ready moneys are required to 
pay succession duties, loans, and cur- 
rent liabilities as well as to meet liv 
ing expenses of his family during the 
interval which must elapse between 
date of death and the time the estate 
is in running order. As no distribution 
of the assets of an estate can properly 
be made until debts are paid or ade 
quately provided for, the possession of 
immediate cash, such as can be secured 
from life insurance without suffering 
loss, which sometimes results from the 
necessity of realizing on some securi- 
ties in order to secure the necessary 
cash, often proves of very great value 
in large estates. 

The most disastrous things that could 
happen to many estates would be to be 
forced to liquidiate all or part of the 
assets immediately. Frequently an es- 
tate may consist almost entirely of a 
running business, or the controlling in- 
terest in a business, or an interest in a 
partnership, or stocks or bonds for 
which there is not a ready market, or 
the estate may hold valuable real es 
tate which cannot be sold immediately. 
Under sucn conditions, a liberal amount 
of life insurance, payable in 
proves of immense value, 


cash, 


Gives Liquid Condition 

When an estate first comes before a 
trust officer whose company is acting 
as an Executor and he sees a liberal 
amount of life insurance is part of the 
assets, he knows that the satisfactory 
administration and settlement of that 
estate will be greatly facilitated by the 
proceeds of the life policies. 

Now that we have paid some atten 
tion to the wisdom of carrying life in 
Surance and to its merits, I am going 
to ask you to listen to a few remarks 
dealing with the use to which the pre 
ceeds of life insurance are put after be- 
ing paid as a death claim. 

No one carries life insurance so that 
his wife and enildren or other depend 
ents may receive a large sum of money 
a week or two after his death. One 
carries life insurance so that he him 
self, or his dependents, may have the 
necessities and comforts of life for 
many years. In order that this may be 
accomplished to the maximum extent, 
trust companies are now advising men 
to “insure their insurance. 

We have discussed the benefits de- 
rived by living persons who carry life 
insurance, the learning to save, the con 
fidence enjoyed from the knowledge, 
that, come what may, his dependents 
will be provided for, the advantages in 
many business ways to the well in 
sured man, and the direct return to him 
in advancing years, if he wishes to take 
the cash surrender value of his policies. 

Many men are beginning to learn that 
there is a way by which the wonderful 


” 


benefits conveyed upon dependents by 
life insurance payable at death can be 
increased or made to extend over a 
much longer period of time. 

The service offered by trust compa- 
nies under what is known as “Life In- 
surance Trust” plan is a comparatively 
recent development that is gaining ever- 
increasing favor among thoughtful and 
prudent men who have carefully and 
seriously studied its many advantages. 

Instances are not infrequent where a 
man has painstakingly accumulated an 
estate of some considerable size, all of 
which has been rapidly dissipated as 
soon as distributed among his heirs. 
This is the one imperfect feature about 
life insurance. When large sums are 
paid in cash as proceeds of life insur 
ance policies to those without experi- 
ence or training in the proper invest- 
ment of funds, much of such money is 
dissipated and, in other cases, the bene- 
fits derived by the heirs are not as 
great as they could be. 

The tendency of the times is to do 


everything that is possible towards 
guarding against future contingencies. 


The experience of the war and the pe 
riod immediately following the war 
have shown how even the best calcu 
lations for the future may be entirely 
upset by unforseen conditions. Under 
the life insurance plan the proceeds of 
all policies are made payable, or as- 
signed, to a trust company as trustee. 
The assured, of course, pays the pre- 
miums. An agreement is made between 
the trust company, as trustee, and the 
assured, as owner, providing for a grad 
ual distribution of the proceeds of the 
policies, or for the safe investment of 
the proceeds and distribution of revenue 
only over a term of years, all accord- 
ing to a carefully thought-out plan 
which the assured knows will suit the 
needs of his particular family. 


The Trust Plan 

The advantages of this plan are: 

(1) A large sum in cash is not paid 
in a lump sum to a widow or to young 
sons and daughters who have ‘no train- 
ing or experience in handling monies. 
Money so received often encourages ex- 
travagances, is dissipated, or unwisely 
invested. It is well known that thought- 
less expenditures are more easily made 
from money inherited than from money 
earned. 

(2) A competent trustee thoroughly 
experienced in the investment of monies 
is charged with the responsibility of re- 
ceiving the funds and investing them to 
advantage. The widow, or other heirs, 
are thereby relieved of business worries 
and anxieties, and are not open to the 
approaches of those who have a selfish 
interest in advising them how to make 
investments. 

(3) It provides not only money for 
his heirs, but competent and _ experi- 
enced money management as well. It 
lends the strong arm of ripe experience 
and practical assistance to the widow 
and others unskilled in business prac- 
tices. The most lasting benefits to the 
dependents are thereby assured. 

(4) Rockefeller says, “Money that 
comes without effort is seldom a bless- 
ing and often a curse.” The man who 
by creating a life insurance trust, pro- 
viding for the payment of his life in- 
surance to a competent trust company, 
as trustee, and providing for a wise and 
careful handling of the proceeds of such 
insurance for the greatest benefit of 
his dependents, goes a long way toward 
avoiding the possibility of the money 
he leaves proving a curse to the mem- 
bers of his family. 

(5) It is flexible. Under a carefully 
thought-out insurance trust, the trustee 
may be given discretion to pay over ex- 
tra sums in case of serious illness or 
other emergency, to see to the educa- 
lion of minors, to withhold temporarily 
or permanently payments to any heirs 
who show tendencies to dissipate the 
funds or employ them unwisely. In 
other words, the trust company can be 
relied upon to supply the money man- 
agement and supervision which the as- 
sured himself would have provided if 
he had lived. 














June 30, 1923 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$433,912,393 


INCREASE IN FIRST HALF OF 1923 


$48,332,648 


BUSINESS PAID FOR FIRST SIX MONTH 


$76,392,930 


RGANIZED in 1892, the Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company, especially in 


years, has enjoyed a rapid and 


growth, The financial strength of the Company 


is in ils investment programme. Most of its funds 


are in first mortgages on improved farm 
and the high rate of interest earned over 
period has been an outstanding factor 


Company’s success. This investment prog 


makes possible the Company’s liberal contracts 


with Policyholders and Agents, and that u 


feature of Missouri State Life Service—payment 


of excess interest on trust funds and i 


settlements on non-participating policies. 


Phe Company writes Life Insurance, bot 
licipating and non-participating, in all st: 


forms, together with Accident and Health, 


Life and Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. 


The Company also writes Substandard Life 


Insurance, 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 
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Policies for Valuable 
Men in Organization 


NEW PLAN OF ROBERT L. BOWEN 





Cleveland Corporation Presents Men 
With Twenty-Year Endowments of 
From $1,000 to $3,000 





Robert L. Bowen, of the Cleveland 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has worked out a plan for the 
Davey Tree Expert Company, of that 
city, by which that corporation will 
present its valuable men with North- 
western policies. 

Beginning in March of this year, the 
corporation proposed to its men that 
those in the service more than six 
years receive a $1,000 twenty year en- 
dowment in the Northwestern, If the 
yeriod of service is over eight years 
the policy is $2,000, if more than ten 
years it is $3,000. : 
“The corporation pays the premium 
but the policy belongs to the employee 
and is payable direct to his beneficiary. 
The reservation is made, in a written 
vgreement, that the insured will not 
borrow on or surrender the policy, 
while in the employ of the corporation, 
without securing the permission of the 
corporation. 

Those who are uninsurable are given 
deferred annuities in another company, 
the outlay being about the same as 
for a twenty year endowment. 

Mr. Bowen has made the examination 
required under his plan an argument in 
his favor, showing the advantage of 
hnowing the real physical condition of 
the men. Several rather serious im- 
rairments were found in comparatively 
young men. The men have been 
warned, are receiving treatment, the 
employer checks up on them, and ar- 
renges their duties to better suit their 
circumstances. 

The employing corporation gives its 
men protection and ultimately cash, 
thus showing in a substantial way ap- 
rreciation for service and loyalty. Two 
thousand or three thousand dollars of 
endowment life insurance is a much 
hetter reward than a bonus or salary 
increase equal to the premiums. 


NIAGARA WRECKER CAUGHT 
Ex-Barber Who Got Control of Buffalo 
Life Company Reported Captured 
On Mexican Border 





Josevh Marcino, the Italian ex-barber 
whose meteoric flash across the “blue- 
sky” of high finance left a trail of 
wrecked banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. including the Niagara Life, 
of Buffelo, is revorted in newspa-er 
disnatches to have been captured at the 
International Bridge, at Laredo, Texas. 

Marcino, or Baita, which is said to 
be his real name, would have juge'ed 
away all the assets of the Niagara Life 
hut for the prompt action of the New 
York Insurance Department in plac’ng 
a representative of the denartment in 
charge of the company. The business 
of the company was reinsured in the 
Metronolitan Life and the policy holders 
Will be protected. 





M. A. NELSON’S SON BETTER 
M. A. Nelson, St. Louis manager for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Company 


and president of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters Association, received 
word August 24° from Charlevoix, 


Mich., that his son, Denny Nelson, who 
was injured in an automobile accident, 
Was out of danger and on the road to 
recovery. The accident occurred when 
the machine skidded and turned over. 





RELIANCE LIFE BUSINESS 
The paid-for business of the Reliance 
Life for July was nearly $4,500.000. a 
gain of more than $500000 over the 
s’me month last year. The life insur- 
ance in force at the close of July this 
year amounted to $244,746,859. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 

















A Complete Short Course 
in Selling from a New 
Angle----The Twentieth 
Century Answer to All 


CREATIVE 
Sales Problems. 


+N HERBERT W. HESS 





CREATIVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


By HERBERT W. HESS, Ph.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Author of 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Illustrated. 339 Pages. 


This book will open the eyes of business men, sales managers and salesmen 
to the unlimited possibilities in their particular lines when they approach 
and study their problems properly. It defines the human_ processes 
needful for modern business survival and brings together in one volume 
the principles and practices upon which successful selling must be built. 
It is a new scientific approach to all distribution problems. Filled with 
practical suggestions. 

Prof. Hess has based his work upon the bed-rock principles of successful 
business as it is carried on now and will be in the future. It has already 
The Buffalo Commercial 
“Tf the average knight of the road would buy a copy of this book, 
spend his spare moments reading and digesting it and then go out and 
put its theories into practice, it would be difficult to say how far he might 
not go and what high goal he might not reach.” 


received the endorsement of many business men. 
writes: 


PRICE $3.65, POSTPAID Send Your Orders At Once to 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


86 FULTON ST. NEW YORK, 




















PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 
and Permanent Disability Clause. 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 














How Metropolitan 
Serves Its Clients 


GROUP DEPARTMENT FEATURES 





Fourth Vice-Pres. Bruere Tells of 
Many-Sided Activities in Co- 
Operation With Employers 
The advantages to be derived from 
the pooling of industrial experience and 
their force in producing economic sta- 
bility were discussed in an article in 
the New York Times of Sunday by 
Henry Bruere, fourth vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who referred to 
the Metropolitan’s experience in co- 
operating with employers in connection 
with group insurance and other activi- 
ties, to show the great advantages to 
be derived. ‘Mr. Bruere described the 

Metropolitan’s activities as follows: 

The work that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is doing in this re- 
spect is significant not only because of 
its immediate useful effect, but also be- 
cause, as it increases, it will encourage 
like effort on the part of other success- 
ful business institutions. The company 
is a mutual company. It has, therefore, 
every incentive to efficient and economi- 
cal management because its clients, 
namely, its policy holders, and no 
others, share the benefit derived from 
g00d management. 


Sharing Business Wisdom 

A life insurance company gains only 
as its policyholders live. The com- 
modity it distributes is financial pro- 
tection. The longer its customers defer 
their requisitions upon it the less cost- 
ly is it to supply this protection. For 
this reason it is natural, perhaps, that 
the idea of service to its polievholders 
along lines of health protection and 
physical welfare should be a business 
concern of a life insurance company. 
An institution that attends to the vol- 
ume of business which must be trans- 
acted by a corporation having 20,000,- 
000 regular clients necessarily deals 
with virtually every phase of manage- 
ment. 

The Metropolitan not only is a great 
financial and administrative organiza- 
tion, but it operates buildings, conducts 
institutions, runs a great printing and 
book manufacturing plant and manages 
and enlists the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of a force of workers greater than 
the population of many cities. In 
recent years, through group insurance 
covering the health and lives of em- 
ployes of business establishments, it 
has come in contact with many hun- 
dreds of different business companies. 
These companies as purchasers of this 
insurance, in whole or in participation 
with their employes, are concerned, as 
is the lifé insurance company. with es- 
tablishing and keeping the right basis 
for successful relations with their em- 
ployes. 

The experience of the insurance com- 
pany in industrial relations, which 
phrase means, simply, the studious 
practice of just and intelligent princi- 
ples of co-operation between employer 
and employe, was generally asked by 
the companies purchasing group insur- 
ance. Having a continuing relation 
with many concerns confronted with 
similar problems, it came about that 
the Metropolitan found itself develop- 
ing a clearing house between its clients 
on many phases of management. 

Men trained as engineers or as ac- 
countants, as personnel managers or 
educators in industrial safety habits as 
time went on were added to its staff. 
Today the company is co-operating con- 


tinuously with its clients, with Gov 
ernment departments which = study 
business and labor problems, with 


technical organizations and university 
schools of business administration, to 
assist its group policyholders to inform 
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themselves and to apply the improving 
methods of business management. 
Some Instances of Service 
Recently a railroad desiring to estab- 
lish a personnel department invited 
representatives of the Metropolitan to 
study the problem with its executives 
from the standpoint of applying the ex- 
perience of the one company to the 
needs of the other. The plan adopted 
by the railway after this study is now 
being carried out with the assistance 
of these representatives who = are 
specialists in personnel administration. 


A small manufacturer having diffi- 
culty in certain production problems 
asked for the help of an engineer in 
untangling them, The engineer was 
sent and made available not only his 
own knowledge but the knowledge 
which the company had gained of how 
other like manufacturers had solved 


similar problems. 

A leading newspaper invited help in 
establishing a budget system for its 
business. The company having made 
special study of this new and impor- 
tant addition to the science of business 
administration at the request of other 
policyholders, was therefore equipped 
to place complete information in the 
newspaper's possession. 


These illustrations of putting good 
business methods into circulation are 
being multiplied from year to year. 


Of course this work is done gratui- 
tously. No great company can fully 
justify itself, unless it uses every legi- 
timate opportunity to service. Surely 
to share knowledge in the most impor- 
tant of all business matters—the art of 
using the machinery of our economic 
organization most effectively—-is a 
proper service for a great company. 

The most gratifying part of our ex 
perience in this respect, perhaps, is 
the readiness of business institutions 
to pool their experience and knowl 
edge for the common good. From this 
[ take great hope. The railways, for 
example, as great industrial corpora- 
tions, have a plenitude of experience 
and ample facilities for acquiring in 
formation of methods which should and 
can be made of value to farmers 
and small business men generally who 
have constant relations with them. 

There should be no monopoly of busi- 
ness knowledge. As it is made avail- 
able by those who possess it, there is 
immediately established a reciprocity 
of exchange which gives more to those 
who give than is taken away. Service 
not only in the usual sense of the word 
as used through sharing experience 
and ability to achieve will be found to 


be the instrument through which busi 
ness, big and little, can effectively co 
operate to advance the interests” of 
all. 

Why not try it? It pays. At all 
events, Henrv Ford savs that he has 


found that it does pay. 


How Companies Now 
Function in Italy 








HAVE RE-INSURANCE PLAN 
italian “Instituto Nazionale” Gets 


Large Percentage of Business Over 
Period of Years 


of the 
Italy in 





The 
ment in 


action Fascisti Govern- 
abrogating the law 
making a state monopoly of life insur- 
put the “Instituto Nazionale” 
in competition with private companies, 
but under the new regulations the pri- 
vate companies are legally compelled 
to give to the “Instituto Nazionale” in 
re-insurance a fixed quota of their 
Italian business. 


ance 


It was carefully planned to produce 
enough new business to keep the ‘TIn- 
stituto” in business as a going con- 
cern, while the private companies pro- 
duced the business. The re-insurance 
plan compels the companies to re-irsur- 
unce with the “Instituto” 40% of their 
business for the first ten vears. Then 
follows a reduction of 10% of the 
quota at the end of each ten year 
period, giving 30%, then 20% and final- 
ly 10% of business at which figure it 
remains per:aanently. 

Referring to this the 
“Review” of London, says: 

“This arrangement is very shrewdly 
devised. That the state will be satis- 
fied after decades with less, the law 
can now calmlv promise. A new law 
can indeed later change that. At any 
rate, for the next ten vears the state 
institute receives without cost or 
effort, 40% of the whole Italian life in- 
surance business in re-insurance. De- 
sides which it can still do business it- 
self and does not have to give the pri- 
vate companies anything. 

“But upon these operations of its own 
it certainly places only small hopes. 
That is just the reason for the whole 
innovation. During the ten years tran- 
vition period which is about to end, it 
was still allowed to the private com- 
pany to operate alongside the monopoly 
institution, in which time the private 
operations showed themselves much 
more attractive than the state monopo- 
ly business. On this account the Fas- 
cisti Government fell upon = an_ in- 
genious idea. Under the catchword, 
‘Away with the state monopoly. 
Kreedom of Commerce!’ the goose that 
lays so many golden eggs (that is pri 
vate insurance) will merely have the 
eggs taken out of the nest. That is 
better than to kill the goose by the 
monopoly, which, as has been learned, 
cannot lay any golden eggs! What 
the State institution in Ttalv must 
leave—-for good or bad—- to private in- 


arrangement, 


a , 





ve given it a hi 


to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its busi 
i = 4 reputation for stability and fair dealing. ee 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 





surance, which it has not been able to 
uproot, it will make up for, however, 
in foreign lands. The new law au- 
thorises the ‘Instituto Nazionale’ also 
to operate abroad, and the Italian Gov- 


ernment is endeavoring to carry 
through in its new treaties of coin 
merce (first with Switzerland and 


Austria) the recognition of the admis- 
sibility of its state institution. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the state 
institution will develop more power of 
growth than in its native land. In any 
case, the entire proceeding is a tri- 
umph for private operation over the 
idea of state operation of insurance.” 





GRADUATES AT DENVER 


Twelve Complete Courses Conducted 
By University of Denver; Sub- 
jects of Course 


Nine men and three women were 
graduated from the insurance school 


conducted by the University of Denver 
this summer. Following were the sub- 
jects of the course: Principles of life 
insurance; psychology of life insurance 
salesmanship; functions of life insur- 
ance; practical life insurance salesman- 
ship. As a preface to the studies, the 
history of life insurance; theory of 
probabilities, mortality tables as cover- 
ing all branches of insurance are gone 
into, and then actual sales methods are 
given. 

The teachers of the course were: 
Itarry W. Wood, director and professor, 
principles of salesmanship; Louis B. 
Baine, professor of functions of life in- 
surance; D. E. Phillips and J. EB. Bent- 
iey, professors of psychology. The text 
hooks used were mostly those used by 
the Carnegie Institute. 

WELCOME TO NEW COMERS 

A real spirit of good will and encour- 
agement is extended to new comers in 
the life insurance field in Philadelphia 
by a special committee appointed for 
that purpose by President Frederick G. 
Woodworth of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The com- 
mittee is headed by R. B. Taylor, Equit- 
#eble of New York; and associated with 
him are Earl V. Deane, New York Life: 
Samuel H. Ourbacher, Equitable of New 
York; William R. Robinson, Missouri 
State Life, and George B. Singer, Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 
NEW YORK CITY 
149 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 
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ARE YOU THE MAN— 


Who would consider an _ attractive 
manager’s contract for 
Pennsylvania? 


An established old line mutual com- | 


pany operating under the laws of New 
York State offers you a wider field and 
increased opportunities for making 
real money. 


A Home Office official will be glad to 


talk with you about a practical method | 


of developing a successful agency. 
All negotiations strictly confidential. 
Address 


“Agency Department” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 














Announces the publication of 


Two copies $4.00 each 


| : DAN NELSON, Inheritance Tax Reseandli 


A SURVEY OF NEW ENGLAND ESTATES 


Compiled from the records of the Probate Court in Conn., Mass. and Rhode 
Island. Showing the actual experience of a large number of estates in excess of | 


$100,000. Priced as follows: 
Single copy $5.00 each 


DAN NELSON 


1028 Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Three or more $3.00 each 
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United Life Head | 
Ousted By Board 





SUCCEEDS 





HOLLIS JAMESON 
Directors Say Latter Tried to Seek 


Control of United for North Atlan- 
tic Securities Corporation 





An attempt to obtain stock control of 
the United Life & Accident, of Concord, 
NX. H., is the reason back of the action 
of the board of directors of that com- 
pany in eliminating President Silas W. 
Jameson as an officer of the company. 
The board after declaring the office of 
president vacant elected Allen Hollis, 
who has been vice-president and general 
counsel of the company. Mr. Hollis is 
in Europe and in the meantime the 
management of the company is in the 
hands of Secretary Robert J. Merrill, 
former insurance commissioner, who 
has been elected vice-president. Mr. 
Merrill is held in high regard through- 
out the ranks of insurance and there is 
every confidence in him. 


Statement By Company 

The HKastern Underwriter asked the 
(nited Life & Accident for a statement 
and received this wire: 

“Jameson removed as president of 
this company by the directors at a spe- 
cial meeting on August 24. This action 
was deemed necessary because they 
felt that he had made an improper and 
unwarranted attempt to secure control 
of the United Life & Accident for the 
North Atlantic Securities Corporation, 
a Delaware company which he organ- 
ized and of which he was president. 
This attempt was made without the 
knowledge or consent of directors.” 

Mr. Jameson is also president and or- 
ganizer of the Northeastern Life Insur- 


ance Company, organized about eigh- 
teen months ago. He was formerly 


vith the State Life of Indianapolis. 





BIG LINE ON DR. BANTING 





Heavy Insurance On Discoverer of In- 
sulin Treatment; Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Reported Interested 


Heavy insurance, reported variously 
from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, is sought 
on the life of Dr. F. G. Banting, the dis- 
coverer of the insulin treatment 
diabetes. It is reported that the pre- 
miums would be paid by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, but this lacks confirmation 
at New York. 

Dr. Banting, who is a comparatively 
young man, has been the subject of sev- 
eral proposals to finance him so that 
he may continue his researches in the 


treatment of diabetes and other organic 
(diseases. 


for 





NORTHWESTERN OFFICER DIES 
Allen S. Hathaway Passes Away Sud- 
denly After Brief Illness; Was 
Sixty-Two Years Old 





Allen S. Hathaway, secretary of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwau- 
kee, died suddenly last week at his 


home in Milwaukee. Hathaway 
was sixty-two years old. He had been 
In apparent good health until about a 
week ago. 


Mr. 





INSURE W: M. GREVE 
The directors of the Prudence Bonds 
Corporation have taken out a business 
policy for $1,000,000 on the life of Wil- 


liam M. Greve, president of the com- 
Pany. It was stated that there are not 


More than fifty men in the United 
States insured for $1,000,000 or more. 

TO MEET IN QUEBEC 

The Connecticut 


General Life will 
hold its educational conference at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Septem- 


her 4 to 8. 


George H. Tucker Made 
Berkshire Life Head 


TUCKERS 





AMONG FOUNDERS 





Family Long Prominent as Bankers in 
Pittsfield; Counsel John Barker a 
Vice-President 





George H. Tucker, vice-president of 
the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been elected president of the com- 
pany succeeding the late William D. 
Wyman, who died suddenly on August 
20. At the same meeting of the direc- 
tors John Barker, general counsel, was 
elected a vice-president, continuing 
as general counsel, making 
vice-presidents, Frederic H. 
Rhodes, now general agent at New York 
for the company, having been elected 
a vice-president time ago effec- 
tive October 1. 

President Tucker is the senior direc- 
tor of the Berkshire Life and has had 
a prominent part in directing the poli- 
cies of the company 
He is president of 


however, 
two 


some 


for 
the 


many years. 
Pittsfield Na- 


tional Bank and is a man of wealth and 
prominence in Pittsfield and is in some 
way identified with most of the city’s 
activities. He comes of one of the old- 
est families in Western Massachusetts. 
For practically a century the Tuckers 
have been bankers in the western part 
of the Commonwealth and for genera- 
tions there has been a Tucker either as 
treasurer of Berkshire County or close- 
ly identified with its financial interests. 
Tiis family were among the organizers 
cf the Berkshire Life. Mr. Tucker is in 
the sixties. 


Frederic H. Rhodes has been in close 
touch with the agency force of the com- 
pany for some time and is familiar with 
the operations of the agency depart- 
ment, so that it will not be necessary 
for him to hasten his plan to assume 
his duties as vice-president October 1. 
Mr. Rhodes started with the Berkshire 
Life thirty years ago. He represented 
the company in Pittsburgh for eighteen 
years and when appointed § general 
agent for New York he was only thirty- 
two, the youngest general agent in the 
Metropolitan district. 


Mr. Wyman’s death was due to stroke 
and came while he was apparently in 
the best of health. Pittsfield practically 
suspended business during the hour of 
the funeral, all shops being closed with 
blinds drawn. 


ATTEND WYMAN FUNERAL 





Crocker, Appel, Childs, Edgerton, An- 
gell, Brooks and Others Present; 
Also Many General Agents 


Many prominent insurance men at- 
tended the funeral of the late William 
Db. Wyman, president of the Berkshire 
Life. They included Walton L. Crock- 
er, president of the John Hancock Mut- 
ual Life; Daniel F. Appel, vice-presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life; Ar- 
thur E. Childs, president, Columbian 
National; Herbert O. Edgerton, presi- 
dent, Boston Mutual Life; Charles H. 
Angell, actuary, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. M. A. Brooks attended as the 
representative of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

Many general agents of the company 
iso attended. 





PRINTS ALEXANDER’S PICTURE 

The Guardian Life’s “Service,” of 
August 27, prints a picture of Paul 
Alexander and gave complimentary ref- 
erence to hig success with the com- 
pany in Brooklyn. He has qualified for 
every leaders’ convention since he 
joined the company. 





Pictures Talk Louder Than Words 


What part of the Sunday paper do 
people reach for first? 


pictorial section. 


Why? Because pictures naturally at- 


tract attention. 
casy to look at, and 
get their idea over 
with a minimum of 


words. 

It is for these 
reasons that — the 
Travelers Safety 
Bulletins are so 
successful in’ help- 
ing to cut down 
the number of ac- 
cidents in many 


plants. ; 

(1) They attract 
the attention of the 
workers, ‘ausing 
them to stop and 
look, whether they 
are interested in 
Accident — Preven- 
lion or not. 


(2) The man who pauses to glance 
at one of these bulletins will usually 
stop to find out what it’s all about. He 
will look at the picture, and uncon- 
sciously absorb the doctrine of Safety 


First. 


The Travelers Insurance Campany 


Hartford 
Accident, Life, Liability, Health, 


They are interesting, 


Usually the 


(3) These bulletins put the idea over 
quickly and forcibly. They are easy to 


understand; hard to forget. 


WaLk THe, Muon 
oF THE ROAD 


Prevent Acadents 


£ Worse Tuan A Bi acnace 





There are hundreds of these bulle- 
tins now ready for distribution. New 


ones are being is- 
sued every week. 
The range of sub- 
jects covered is now 
so wide, that ap- 
propriate bulletins 
are ready for prac- 
tically every indus- 
try. They are ef- 
fective in their 
operation and = im- 
portant in industry 
but they are only 
one phase of Trav- 
clers Service. They 
are issued free to all 
Travelers po lic y- 
holders. 

Send for a copy 
of “It Saved Lives 


and Money” form 22693; it shows how 


ber of 


workers and 


of plants. 


The Travelers has cut down the num- 
accidents, saved 
reduced 
Compensation insurance in a number 


the 
the 


lives of 
cost of 


A postal card will bring it. 


L. F. Butler, President 


Steam Boiler, Compensation, Group, 


Burglary, 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Connecticut 


TRAVELERS 


Automobile, 


Plate Glass, Aircraft, Machimery 
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_ LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS ENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY | 
States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate | rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Book Increase His Income and General Effici Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
ook In ener ciency L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 
GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
Why not start the boy state to guarantee that the deal will Daven ort lowa 
Starting out right? asks the Penn be carried out as agreed on. | Pp ? 
That Boy Mutual Life and the This is nothing but a ten year and a 
Out Right company goes on to twenty-year endowment contract in a and repair the natural wear and tear It is impossible to over-estimate the week, Presi 
Say: new dress. Dress up your sales talks each year. value of company as a sales 
Being the father of a boy in his so they will be intercsting. Like a “Every cent goes into the Mortgage.” clinches many a sale for this company | 
teens, experience and observation dress they should be long enough to as tiiak- snciinabiee elaine: sania mall ces after the man has been sold the pro- peeve 
have taught you something of what is cover the subject and short enough to bie pu ev # ro = apply atone tective idea, 
good for a boy of his age. And per be interesting, no more and no less. —ree oe ate 6 . -_ ae matter = ET oe 
haps sometimes when looking back at And above all else talk in the language whether you are dead or alive. ? rhe life insurance salesman’s biggest 
vour own early youth you wish that your prospect will understand. But a cent in a life insurance pre- job, therefore, 1S to interest prospects | 
vou had then done what now you * * @ mium may increase 4,000% or 5,000% in plans for carrying out their personal 
know it would have been wise to do. The International Life pon your death and wipe out the hopes and ambitions. 
All of us as we go along learn more Answering of St. Louis, suggests mortgage entirely. It has been found that prospects who 
of what is called success, and one thing Common the following answers The point is this: If you live you can would not let an agent demonstrate 
especially is impressed upon us by our Objections to common” objections carry the mortgage easily and the pre his proposition will listen eagerly to 


own experience. We realize how im- 
portant it is for a boy early to learn 
the value of money if he is to become 
successful. We know the difference 
between stinginess and = reasonable 
thrift. We know, too, that the virtue 
called thrift should be = cultivated in 


the early years if it is to become highly 
serviceable after the boy has passed 
into manhood, and when, as a man, he 
is endeavoring to build that part of 
which is based on the posses- 
money. 


success 
sion of 


And so you encourage your boy to 
Probably he has a savings ac- 
count, in which a neat sum has been 
accumulated. We wonder, however, if 
you have overlooked one other means 
of savings and discipline in thrift 
which you yourself adopted when you 
were a young man? 

You took a life insurance 
didn’t you? Yes, and at this 
you are saying, “Yes, and I wish I had 
taken twice as much as I did take.” 
Of course! Well, then, why not start 
that boy right? 

* t ” 
PM 
Bankers 
Moines, 
dressing 
talk. He 


Save, 


policy, 
moment 


the 
Des 


Kmery of 
Life of 
believes in 
up the sales 
gives this as 


Dress Up 
Your 
Sales Talk 


an example: 

If you will deposit an average of 
twenty-seven cents a day in our bank 
we will return $1,000 to you in ten 
years. If you don't live ten years we 
Will pay the $1,000 at your death to any 
relative you may designate at the time 


you start making your deposits. If 
your death should result from acci- 
dent we will pay the relative $2,000. 
Should you become totally and per- 


manently disabled during the ten years 


we will waive further deposits, pay 
you $10.00 a month for the balance of 
the ten years and still return $1,000 


cash as originally agreed on. 

Or we will make a similar arrange- 
ment for you over a twenty-year sav- 
ing period if you will deposit with us 
only twelve cents a day. Our bank is 
one with over sixty millions on deposit 


made by 
is protected by 


prospects: 
“The Family 
ments:” 


Invest- 
Suppose you were to “go” today, or 
a year from now, and your executor 
took charge, wouldn't there be a need 
for ready cash, to prevent the sacrifice 
of securities? Life insurance is bought 
by men of means, to protect their in- 
vestments. 

“My investments are ample!’’---often 
is not the truth, but whether the truth 
or not, the following reply is based on 
an actual need that will appeal to busi- 
ness men: 

In spite of your investments, 
family will be utterly confused 
the calamity of your death. The capa- 
city for wise judgment and sober 
thought will be impaired considerably 
as you well appreciate. 

Your investments need a safeguard 
during the family readjustment. If the 
family had, say $800.00 immediate 
cash to care for the current bills, and 
$100.00 a month for a full year, think 
how much more carefully the family 
could devise plans for the future, 
operating the household as usual with- 
out impairing the total sum of your in- 
vestments, 

“My Estate will be free from Debt:” 

Some men are so certain as to how 
they will leave their estates, that they 
will take keen interest in this presenta- 
tion: 

Most men do not stop to think that 
the very act of dying creates a debt by 
leaving unpaid their inheritance and 
estate taxes. 

This, their last act, the act of dying, 
is a contradiction of their business in 
sight if provision is not made by them 
to equalize the debt with an equiva- 
lent of inheritance tax insurance. 

Say to the next man of property 
you chance to meet: “Mr. Rogers, do 
you know that the last act of your life 


your 
over 


will be the act of going into debt?” 
That question will make him think— 
you can do the rest. 


“Don’t need it—own my own home.” 
You are to be commended for your 
thrift, but the home might be a _ bur- 








and it has over fifty millions of high den to your wife without any income 
grade securities deposited with the to pay taxes, water, fuel and light bills 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.60, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 
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Payments to Policyholders.................... 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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mium, even if it is necessary to carry 
the mortgage a little longer, but if you 
die without a life insurance policy the 
mortgage will rout the family from the 
home. 

Add 2% interest to the mortgage and 
the insurance company” will pay the 
mortgage whenever you die, whether 
that be tonight or fifty years from now. 
“Il put my money away:” 

Fine, and when you die the law 
gives your wife one-third of it after an 
expensive administration of the estate 

A life insurance policy will give it 
all to her just when she needs it most. 
No court costs-—no administration fees 

She gets it all. 

* 


* ¢ 
The Mutual Benefit 

Necessary “Pelican” points out: 
To Talk Life It surely is a_ fact 
Insurance that prospects are not 
moved to buy life in- 

surance just because a company has 


distinctive features in its history or 
its policy contract, desirable as these 


things may be. An honorable record 
counts for little with the prospect, 
stacked up against the important 


question of parting with money for an 
abstract service upon which he has 
probably not been thoroughly sold. 

Talking company alone is not the 
best way to sell a man life insurance 
You have got to show him convinc- 
ingly what the service will do for him 
before you can hope to get favorable 
action, 

It is possible to talk too much com- 
pany and not enough what the institu- 
tion of life insurance can and is doing 
for society. Men who err on this side 
are really starting in the middle of 
their sales presentation. When they 
realize this tactical error and stop sell- 
ing company and policies and start sell- 
ing ideas for the practical use of life 
insurance they are on the right track 
to success. 





well thought out suggestions for help 


ing them solve” their peculiar — life 
problems. This is called creative sell 
ing but it is really nothing more than 
common sense, 

Here is how a creative salesman 


might handle a prospect who says: “| 


don't want any life insurance. [ am 
overloaded already.” 

Salesman: “But you do want to 
double the value of your property, 
don’t you?” 


Prospect: “Yes, but not if T have to 
buy any more life insurance.” 

Salesman: “But you would not object 
to my outlining a plan for increasing 
your property, would you?” 


In most cases the salesman has s0 
aroused the prospect’s curiosity that 


he will readily agree to listen to his 
plan. 

Krom this point the 
led along the way and shown the ad- 
vantages to be gained from an insur- 
ance estate. When you get your pros- 
pect this far it ought not to be difficult 
to describe life insurance service in 
such colorful details as to win any 
reasonable man’s action for the good 
of his family as well as himself. 

Selling ideas is what really counts. 
This is why it pays so well to study a 
man’s needs and then go at him in 
some original way. Do you appreciate 
how refreshing it is for men to have 
good ideas put up to them even about 
life insurance? They really appreciate 
it and are glad of an opportunity to 
consider its merits. 


man 


DENVER WRITINGS 
The Union Central Life, at its Denver 
office, for the month of July wrote 
$296,100. This brings the total for the 
first seven months of 1923 up to $1, 
489,600, an increase of $350,000 over the 
same period of 1922. 











INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


Retabltished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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: anadian Conditions 
' Seen By Underwriters 


|| pRES. LAWSON REVIEWS YEAR 








‘Yurging of Ranks and Intensive Meth- 
ods Puts Field Work on Improved 
Basis in Canada 


in his address before the annual 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada, held at Montreal this 
week, President A. W. Lawson, review- 
ed the work of the year and said that 


”| several years of unfavorable conditions 


had eliminated some undesirable fea- 
tures and that the outlook had greatly 
improved for underwriting conditions 
‘and that through the good work of the 
association the outlook was now very 





favorable. 

President Lawson said: 

This convention marks the comple- 
: of seventeen years of invaluable 


service by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Canada in behalf of life insur- 


ance field men throughout the Dom- 
| inion. 

| But for the faithful and persistent ef- 
{ forts of those who bore the responsi- 


bility of conducting the affairs of the 
crganization during the twelve months 
just completed there would have doubt- 
less developed a tendency to. drift 
from those ideals and standards for 
the maintenance of which the Associa- 
tion exists. 

Unquestionably the association has 
proven itself to be a great moral force 


for the betterment of the business. If 
there was no such instrument to com- 
bat questionable practices, evils of 


} that nature would abound. 

| That the occupation of the Canadian 
Life Underwriters has by the watchful 
and educational work of the association 


been placed on a plane that we may 
well be proud of none can fairly 
gainsay. 


The spirit of fraternity made possi- 
ble by the association has in itself been 
of inestimable value to the companies 
represented by its members. The 
sense of co-operation which has resulted 
has removed the venom from competi- 
tion and caused pleasant relationships 
to prevail. 

The reports which you will shortly 
hear from the chairmen of the several 
departmental committees as well as 
that of the general secretary will ex- 
hibit a revelation of achievement made 
possible only by the outstanding abil- 
ities of those gentlemen and their loyal 
associates. 

Participation in what may be termed 
the Vancouver part-time episode, be- 
lieved happily concluded, suggests laud- 
‘tory: personal mention of President 
). M. Cowan and J. A. Birmingham, 
Whose zeal and perseverance proved so 
praiseworthy. 








Tribute To Castle Graham 

Your president made twenty-seven 
Official visitations during the year, in 
tliding nine Congresses. At all of 
these gatherings a fine spirit of unity 
Was in evidence, especially at the sev- 
eral Congresses which were conducted 
With a view to giving the utmost educa- 
tional value. The efficacy of such con 
kresses in directing thought toward 
higher standards has been amply at- 


a 


tested. They establish in the mind of 
an observing public an impression that 
serves to lend due respect and dignity 
to the business. 

The outstanding incident of the year 


was that of the resignation of J. H. 
Castle Graham as general secretary- 


treasurer and as editor of the “News.” 
At the cost of encroachment on the re- 
port of the executive committee, I 
wish to make public my appraisement 
of his rare gifts by saying that associa- 
tion with him has been a delight and 
admiration for his capabilities beyond 
expression. 

May I add the following observations: 
luring the greater part of the last de- 
cade conditions developed to render our 
Canadian people unusually responsive 
to the life underwriters appeals. The 
psychological effect of the war situation 
was a factor in stimulating business for 


the time. The outstanding feature 
which that period evolved, however, 
was the widening of the market for 


larger lines of protection. The unusual 
expansion of the country’s trade entail- 
ing hazards to capital dependent large- 
ly on the guidance and ability of indi- 
viduals naturally caused, more espe- 
cially the great creditor institutions, to 
appreciate the merit and desirability of 
life insurance protection as essential 
collateral security for commercial ven- 
tures. The adaptability of life insur- 
ance to a diversity of requirements in 
the financial programme of the individ- 
ual or corporation has been fully demon- 
strated by the phenomenal demand for 
coverage. Homes, humble and grand, 
business interests, small and_= great, 
have through the enterprise and jntelli- 
gence of Canadian Life Underwriters 
been so effectively protected and thus 
stabilized that the aggregate risk borne 
for Canadians today exceeds $3,500,- 
600,000. 


Intensive Methods Used 


It is true that the trade disruption of 
the last several years caused by the ex- 
tremely disturbed state of affairs, chief- 
ly in Europe, has had its effect on pro- 
duction. A change for the better, how- 
ever, in important lines of industry is 
reflected in the business written in many 
quarters showing an increase over the 
corresponding period for the year 1922. 
The fact that business was for the past 
few years harder to write brought into 
operation the law of the survival of the 
fittest resulting in a purging of the 
ranks and the adoption of intensive 
methods. So much has and is being 
done by our companies in harmony 
with the policy and efforts of the Life 
Underwriters Association to promote 
selling efficiency that it is litthe wonder 
that production has been so well main- 
tuined and that the business of selling 
life insurance enjoys an increasingly 
enviable reputation. It is not enough 
for us to glory in the past and com- 
placently content ourselves with the 
ussurance of respected prophets that 
the growth of our business during the 
next ten years will prove unprece- 
dented. 

The limitations of this address hin- 
der a proper presentation of even the 
principal factors which must enter into 
the problem of production during the 
period named. But one at least demands 
mention, namely, that of immigration. 
The times may not have been propiti- 
ous for the extensive introduction of 
hew settlers within the last few years, 
but it is now surely time to loudly 
herald in proper directions the advan- 
tuges of Canada. We need desirable 
vnd extensive additions to our popula 
tion as rapidly as they can be assim- 


ilated. To ensure their remaining we 
must foster and encourage them until 
they have a stake in the country. Why 
not make known, for example, the fact 
that less than 14% of the agricultural 
land of the west is under cultivation; 
that Canada’ has more miles of railway 
per capita than any country in the 
world; that her undeveloped resources 
in proportion to population doubtless 
exceed those of any country; that her 
institutions of all kinds are objects of 
pride, and that her laws are just. 
More producers, buyers, and tax payers 
ere our country’s need. We as life in- 
surance field men are vitally concerned 
about anything that affects the growth 
and prosperity of Canada, and know 
that if we are to pick the plums we 
must help to cultivate the tree. 





SUIT TO CANCEL POLICY 


Mutual Life Had Paid Several Months 
Benefits Before Discovering Al- 
leged Misrepresentation 


The Mutual Life of New York has 
brought suit to secure the cancellation 
of a policy issued to Harry J. Morris, of 
Denver, on the grounds that the insur- 
ance was secured by misrepresentation. 
It is charged that Morris in the applica- 
tion said that he never used intoxicat- 
ing liquors and never had had lung 
trouble. The company introduced evi- 
dence to show that Morris had pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis before the insurance 
was applied for and that he had used 
intoxicating liquors to excess. The pol- 
icy was for $3,000 with double indem 
nity, and $30 a month sick benefit. 
The company had paid the sick benefit 
for several months. 


FOR THE WIFE 

The Phoenix Mutual Life says that 
there has been a considerable demand 
from its field men for a booklet which 
could be sent to, or left with wives who 
are opposed to life insurance. Through 
the co-operation of several of the com- 
pany’s managers, principally Manager 
Peake, of the Baltimore--Washington 
agency, a booklet fitting this situation 
has been issued under the title, “Two 
Kinds of Wives.” 


APPOINTED AT CHATTANOOGA 


Guthridge TL. Robinson 


has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Chattanooga 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, sue 


ceeding Morgan Watkins, who resigned 
recently, after serving in that territory 
for two years. Mr. Robinson will cover 
the eastern part of Tennessee. 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





[The 63rd Annua} Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 

QUO TOs ccdacccccckeanccaussenss $7,369,835 
Payments to Policyholders and 

their beneficiaries tn Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 

| -perrrrerce err area : .. 5,400.70 
Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds .......... .... 2,206,708 
Net interest Income from Invest- 

UMM acdc ccasvedscgsecesasaceatas 2,110,922 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force...........++++ $232,163,052 
Admitted Assets 46 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




















PORTLAND. MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencles 








| SPEND THE WINTER 
IN FLORIDA 


We have some excentionally good terri 





ample capital, surplus and 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 


highest standard of reserves. 


tory now onen in this most progressive 
and prosnerons State. 

If you'd like to have a few monthe 
away from the cold. snow and slush of 
Winter and make money, too, make your 
plans now. 





W. R. LETCHER, State Mor 
PACIFIC MTITITAT, LIFB INS. 
COMPANY 


Graham Blde¢. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vico-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Organized 1650 
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Correct Mental 
Selling Attitude 


FOUNDATION 





FOR 
Importance as Fundamental of Success 
Explained By M. B. Oakes Before 
Canadian Underwriters 


RESULTS 





The importance of the correct mental 


attitude in selling life insurance was 
discussed before the Canadian Life 
Underwriters by Mansur B. Oakes, 
president of the Insurance Research 


and Review Service of Indianapolis. 
Mr. Oakes said in part: 
What Mental Attitude Means 

“Here I think is the best illustration 
of what the right mental attitude means 
to a life insurance man that I have ever 
run into. A man in a northern state 
went broke in the dead of winter. A 
market condition wiped out his business 
and left him saddled with debts. A 
friend advised him to sell life insurance 
as the one big business into which he 
could enter without capital. 

“The first month he tramped from 
farm to farm in snow up to his knees, 
as his friends were among the farmers 
and made $2.60—commission on a term 
policy. He realized his lack of ability 
to present his proposition, lack of 
knowledge, but he also felt that there 
was some hidden reason. 

“An analysis made clear that one in 
surmountable obstacle in his case was 
that he was carrying only $1,000 of in 
surance for the benefit of his family and 
that whenever a prospect told him that 
he couldn't afford more insurance than 
he was carrying that the agent believed 
it and was estopped from selling. 

This agent was so poor that he had 
taken his family to live off of —“off of” is 
correct—his mother-in-law, but he saw 
the situation, realized that if he should 


die that his creditors would lose all and 
his family would be in dire circum- 
stances so he went out and borrowed 


the money to buy fairly adequate insur 
ence for his family, that when prospects 
said they could not afford adequate in- 
surance he felt for them but back of 
them he saw their needs, saw their 
families and talked with such authority 
that he closed case after case. Inside 
of two years he paid off his debts, in- 
creased his insurance and bought and 
moved into what his wife calls their 
“dream home.” All because of the right 
mental attitude. 
Results Multiply 

The results from a changed mental 
attitude multiply almost beyond relief. 
One agent got a new slant on life, he 
made quick advance and at the end of 
three months the agency publication 
said, “Last month Mr. W. wrote over 
half as much business as he did during 
the four months before.” 

Under his new mental attitude he 
went forward at the rate of one full 
week every day, as compared with his 
previous mental attitude. His span of 
life is multiplied by six in opportunities 
and the blessings from right living. 

If a right mental attitude means all 
we desire, the immediate problem is 
how to create the best mental attitude. 

How to sustain the right mental atti- 
tude is first a question of getting the 
right mental attitude—see all in a flash 

and knowing so well that it is the 
right mental attitude that to waiver 
from it is to sin. 

There are very definite methods that 
may be employed for building up the 
right mental attitude. 

An effective way is to “put first things 
first” and in the handling of each case 
to remember that what you say to the 
prospect may contribute largely to the 
fate of the nation, that you are dealing 
with the foundations on which men 
erect’ structures—a home maintained 
and children educated to carry on the 
work of the world. 

An underlying principle to keep in 
mind is that “slacking up” in mental 
attitude entails enormous losses. 

The express train that starts at the 








Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be te your interest to investigate our proposition. 
PERMANENT, | 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter. %6 Fulton Street, New Vork City 











same hour as the local draws steadily 
away from it, not on account of higher 
spurts of speed—for frequently on the 
same stretch of track the lighter train 
travels the faster—but because the ex- 
press train is not handicapped by fre- 
quent slow downs. 
Law of Determination 

Success at the end of an hour or a 
day or a year is affected to a large 
degree by the manner in which the law 
of determination is called into play 
through mental attitude and physical 
fitness. 

The law of determination does not 
stop in its effects with a proportionate 
increase «according to determination. 
The increase ig multiplied by a ratio 
that gains size much after the order of 
uw rolling snow-ball. 

The determination to do one. thing 
affects all the other things to be done 
A determination to put in thirty-eight 


hours a week in the field if it is kept 
not onlv increases results bv so many 
hours but it also increases the per hour 
value of every hour put in, because the 
determination affects the quality of 
each call and the intensity of each inter- 
view. 

The degree of 
often can be 


determination very 
measured accurately in 
percentages as recorded in registering 
the work of an individual agent who 
had been putting in eighteen hours a 
week in the field and who determined 
to and did put in thirty-eight bours a 
week. The difference between eighteen 
hours and thirty-eight hours was a dif- 
ference of a hundred and ten per cent 
in hours, but a difference of two hun- 
dred and ninety per cent in results. 

Mental attitude is often rewarded in 
proportion to the mental ability to “hold 
on two minutes longer.” 


A budgeted life makes it possible to 








of 











from one circular alone. 


utilize the right mental attitude aly 
all lines, makes it possible to take | 
day by day and build it into a defini 
success. | 

In the discussion of budgets the of) 
day I heard a speaker use Niagara Py 
as a forceful illustration. He point 
cut the fact that the great bulk of wa; 
that flows over the falls is simply ' 
scenery in a stupendous spectacle 
nature, but that the little stream t) 
is diverted through the narrow 
wheels in 


turns a thousand 


the water but that it 


same Pass) 
through a controlled channel, 
To be a complete success the py 


geted life must include a program tha 


reaches into eternity. The — progry 
must have definite soul, social and p 
terial lines. It must provide for de 
nite achievements at definite times, 

The bigger the program = and {j 
closer the program is followed, the mor 
one gets out of life. 

It is possible today to project on 
desires into the future, to determi 
where we want to be twenty years froy 


can} 
and which passes through the turbind 
industry 
Ife made the point that it is precisa) 





now and the things we want to hay 
accomplished in the meantime. If yw 
will chart these desires, fixing period 











Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 


“ILis the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 


and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 


This is only one of the many expressions 
appreciation received from our Agents. 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 


lor Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Such “Teamwork” 
insures success lo Union Central Agents. 
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le aly where they are to mature, and will hlind agent wrote $91,500 ina period ft == “amt Geta 
ake |} ehart the road backward by years and four weeks. 
define months to today we will have before Wh : 
. f : : en Fear Disappears 
F ys a Straight road to victory—a road {o iets 3 i = b: ti T H I S ¥ E A R 
egal that we can travel by meeting the aliot- __“ GR come to me at s eee = 
ra Fe ment for each month Chicago some two years ago and be- 
mei. . cause he knew that I was interested in 7 ° 
in Harvey Blodgett was right when he the results of unseen forces, told me New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
aca said, “Men move up to the marks they this story: He said that for a number of Boston, Massachusetts 
, a ' set for themselves. of years he had been one of the leading 
acle 2 : 
. ’ pone ee : aes roducers for his company and had 
fi The debts one may have, and an ade-_ P 1 b * . 
mn iy quate life insurance program must be ‘Stood right at the top among the life Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 
irbind put into the budget. Then the entire /)Surance men In Montana. But that 
dusty attention can be focussed onto provid- he always side-stepped the men whom ‘ - . 
eal ing the budget—the mental attitude is he thought might know more about life This Company, the First Mutual, is 
te thus concentrated insurance and economics than he knew. ° 216 " 
ass ; rie He said that one day he told his wife Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 
7 Mental attitude can be fed and sus- that he was going to equip himself, and 
’ but tuined by pictures’ of the rewards for tnat he studied systematically for four 
= ith following a definite program and budget months and then said to his wife one 1843 — Eightieth Business Year — 1923 
BT of time and money and it can be stimu- evening that he felt that he was j 
2 Mi Jated by the horrible examples of drift- equipped to handle any life insurance | 
Hf dl ing lives. rroposition and that he was going to — 
“y P The Fruits of Control try himself the next day. ; — ———— == 
nape . : The next day he got on his pony and 
Mg The younger the man is who gets into road thirty-eight miles up the canyon 
the right mental attitude on the ques: — to call on a man who would never talk e 
on * £ Sa if . ce : 
: tion of spending his life, the longer he jife insurance to any agent. He ar- ou western 1 e an 
: = has to enjoy the fruits of control and — pjyed just as the man was about to start nsur ce 0. 
: = the older a man is the better able he — on a fishing trip. He received a cordial 
ayer . 4 neta , * ’ ; : : : . . : 
_ is to realize what drifting has cost him jnvitation to go fishing, but said that 
be! . a realization that ought to bring a he had come up to talk life insurance Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
ss blinding light that will change his and would be glad of the opportunity 
fot mental attitude in a minute, as the after the man should return from the 
great light made Paul of Saul. trip that evening, whereupon the pros- 
Such changes are brought about by  Pect said, “I welcome you —e bong PHOENIX MUTUAL PROMOTIONS GUARANTY LIFE MAN ADVANCED 
earnest desire and quiet hours of medi- but T will not talk life insurance to _ 
tation. Ow: caeitteas a oo John R. Larus Made Associate Actuary Walter F. Meiburg, Actuary, Elected 
oS Bs : ; rhe agent replied, “Why not,” and and A. T. Bunyan Promoted to Director In Recognition of Long 
The world is full of examples of thus opened a debate that lasted four Assistant Actuary Service With Company 
changes wrought when the mental atti- hours, at the end of which the prospect 
tude changes. Over in Wisconsin there — signed an application and took the The Phoenix Mutual Life has named L. J. Dougherty, secretary and gen- 
8 a Man who has siven forty years of — agent to see a number of nearby friends John R. Larus associate actuary. He eral manager of the Guaranty Life, of 
a his life to routine railroad work. A with the result that he galloped home ig a native of Baltimore and graduated Davenport, Ia., announces the election 
} few months ago he was promoted back- that night with applications in his from Yale in 1912, where he was secre to the board of directors of the com- 
ward to be a bridge tender. "i rhe demo- pocket for $38,000 of insurance. tary of Phi Beta Kappa in his senior pany of Walter F. Meiburg, assistant 
tion jarred him into a realization that He told me that his fear of meeting year. He entered the actuarial depart- secretary and actuary. Mr. Meiburg 
Ne weit go ag eh sep P poe was 1 men passed away that day. ment of the Phoenix Mutual in 1913 and has been with the Guaranty Lite for 
ascending ito the valley of a miserank [ was not surprised a year later tO pecame a fellow of the Actuarial So- 18 years. Starting as a clerk he was 
j old age. He got a picture of what he see the appointment of this agent as ciety of America in 1918. successively promoted to the positions 
I might have been if he had laid out a Superintendent of Agents for a_pro- Alden T. Bunyan is a Connecticut of assistant cashier, cashier, actuary 
i detinite program of life for himself forty gressive company. man, graduate of Wale: clase of 191% and assistant secretary. 
a ago ng Shin he resolved to — What Men Crave where he earned a Phi Beta Kappa key 
the most of the few vears ahead. or It helps to capitalize the right mental Pa . ena ne bi ; See tila atiatne es 
: ‘ i allz f and also membership in Sigma Xi, the naveetes. ‘4 . an: 
four months he has been reporting at — »ttitude to realize what inability to get science society. =i ale the Phoents me awe, = member of manent 
the switch tower at 11 o’elock at night. life insurance means to a business or Mutual in 1918. : . I. A. Lewis seneral agency of the 
has gone home to breakfast and bed — professional man, helps to create the Equitable Society, in New York, was 
at 7 and spent definite hours in the — pight mental attitude in the prospect. Stanle H atta ob i aan i the founder and national secretary of 
afternoon and early evening wherein he This spring I walked down Meridian |) ife A res ye a a mney Mut- a fraternal association for twelve years, 
has studied life insurance and how to — street in our town with a professional by be " Be nc y a pt ashington, BD. -€.. which position he resigned to go with 
present it to fill the needs of individuals. man whose present income is $12,000 a stor the company’s field men for last paso He has — $200,000 
sani ‘ — 7 , fda fai -0ONn- . ° In 1e past eleven months. 
I saw a letter from him last week an —— that bids 5 been 
in which he said, “The big day was tinue at this pagpindentel or a tees: We ee wo ——— —— 
yesterday, | went out and closed a five for the next ten years, if a gfe Ps 
thousand dollar 20-pay case. and now TT Were passing the nome << 1 a ae 
know that my crippled wife and our a a that pee prose te “a “ia e —— 
children are going to get more out of ne proressiona = Pe eee M t ] l f 1923 D d d 
life than it has ever meant to them.” beautiful structure and said hedge I u ua | tw IVl en S 
That man is going to live cycles of the wish that I could belong tha s. "He 
forty by-gone years at short intervals. | ah gee “aati ree pol lite 
‘ vil replied, es would 1 ‘0 *t » 2 kT i . ‘ . 7 , ” 
Mattrlal Conditions Bo Net Coatro! inauvence.” 1 said, “What bas life i= The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
- toining 1 ¢ 9” . . . 
Material conditions are not the con-  Surince to do with joining the club? the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
|’ trolling conditions. It is the- easiest Then he made this reply, which ought sa . 
| thing in the world to say that if one to be shouted from the housetops that pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 


| ; from my income to take care of my In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 
and personal equipment that spells family for life, but in order to do this it a 

| filure. Suecess results from the right is necessary for me to save every cent $30.046.105. 

| Mental attitude that builds the right that [ can ‘from our current living ex- — — Q9 = P 

| rersonal eaunipment and then uses it penses to build up a capital account.” Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
for a definite success ; ( i i i 

according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
Just as there are agents today who CAPITOL LIFE DECLARE DIVIDEND I § 








were only in a different territory or 
renresented onother company or had a 


different class of prospects that failure . 


Would be turned to success. 
not true. 


This is 


Failure results from mental attitude 


complain because they have only small 
town onportunities so there are doctors 
“Maver the world who are telline wht 
they could do if they*only had a chance 
Ina large citv, but the Mayo brothers 
in the little town of Rochester, Minne- 


every community there is an agent who 


little town of Paris, Kentucky, an agent 
Wrote one hundred and twenty lives in 
one month recently and in the little 
town of Marysville, Tennessee, a totally 


all may hear. He said: “Only recently 
have I got from under a heavy debt 
that | contracted years ago, so that I 
hove no assets. The future consists of 
the income from my professional work. 
It | live for ten years I can save enough 


The board of directors of the Capitol 
Life, of Colorado, of which Clarence F. 
Daly is president, has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of $5 a share on the 
cutstanding 25,000 shares of stock of 
$100 par value. This dividend is pay- 


cash dividends was occasioned by heavy 


The Equitable Society has appointed 
two new assistant auditors, Hdwin Van 
Riper and Lothair Smith being the men 
advanced. 


consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and. 


except for 


maintained 








Sota, are attracting patients to them able at once, to stockholders of record 
from all over the civilized world be- of August 20. This is the first cash 
emse they are equipped to render a dividend since 1920, although stock divi- e 
commlete and thorough service, and in dends were paid. The holding up of he utual Li e Insurance Company 








is demonstrating that the little cross- crains due to the epidemic of flu. 
| road fowns enn be made the centers of New York | 
Yor unlimited production. Out of the NEW EQUITABLE AUDITORS 


31 Nassau Street, New York City 


an occasional slight decrease in schedule. has 


an upward trend in its returns. 


dividends to policyholders $32, 


of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


832.839, equalling about 34% 
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AN INTELLECTUAL CONVENTION 

The annual convention the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
Buffalo the 
largest registration 


of 


week one of 
held, 


being close to 1,500. 


was 
the 
The membership 


in last 


ever 


10,000 and is growing as 
in the of the Cali 
Association, 3,000 miles 
the 

Pennsylvania, 


now is about 
is evidenced 
fornia State 


which 


case 


away, showed largest in 


crease in membership. 


too, long dormant, is now on the map. 

About 250 people attended the execu- 
tive the first of the 
underwriters’ agen- 
cies, and other questions about which 


session on day 


convention where 
there is a disagreement in the business 
were discussed, The open sessions of 
the convention were almost entirely aca- 
demic, with very little discussion, con- 
fifteen 
set papers, some of which were of un- 
that of Julius 
Barnes, president of the United States 
of The 
presence of Mr. Barnes was an earnest 
of the the National 
ciation in the estimation 
the business fraternity. 


sisting of the reading of about 


usual merit, especially 


Chamber Commerce, mere 


importance ASSO- 
occupies of 
The prize contest was eliminated for 
lack of time and there sell- 
ing talks. extem- 
poraneous were those Major 
H. A. of the Travelers; C. 
R. Gandy, a young board secretary of 
Alabama; M. H. the 
Electric Light Association, and Ernest 
Palmer, of the Chicago Board. 
the 
fellowship and expres- 
with a 


were no 


Some outstanding 
talks of 
Giddings, 


Aylesworth, of 


The keynote of convention was 
harmony, good 
of 
pathos 
oa. memorial 
The arrangement of the convention was 


sentiment, of 
the atfecting and 


Woodworth 


sion note 


in beautiful 


service. 


something new and whether it will be 
continued in the Buffalo form it is too 
early to know. Anyway the very in- 
teresting executive session was _at- 
tended by 250 people and it was for 
their ears alone. The rest of the mem 
bers and the balance of the insurance 
fraternity were deprived of good dis 
cussions on the current questions. — It 
had the direct effect of making the 


Coolidge Passed on Court 


Bonds for National Surety 


President Harding was an insurance agent at one stage of his career. 
President Coolidge, it develops, has also had a close touch with the insurance 
business as for some years he passed on the merits of court bond risks for 
the National Surety Company. In other words, he was a factor in the under- 
writing department of the company in the territory of which Northampton. 
Mass., is the center, 

Mr. Coolidge held the power of attorney of the company authorizing the 
execution of court bonds jointly with James W. O’Brien, the agent. At the 
same time Kdward L. Shaw, also a lawyer in Northampton, held a joint power 
of attorney. The power of attorney to Mr. Coolidge was issued on March 30, 
1914 and the records of the company show that it was not cancelled at the 
time he became president. The company’s records show that at the time the 
appointment was made a report was made on the card as follows: “This is a 


good man.” 
Mr. Coolidge’s work for the National Surety Co. was largely on Saturdays 
as he was in Boston on official business the rest of the week. The reason fow 


having a. man of Mr. Coolidge’s importance as an attorney act in the executiomn 
of court bonds is because it requires a great skill in underwriting and legal 
law to protect the liability of a company in this cover. The company is pro- 
tected by having the agent act jointly with a prominent reputable attorney in 
various towns throughout the country, both the agent and the attorney signing 
the bond jointly. If the underwriting were not correct, the company might not 
be relieved of liability for years in certain cases. At the time Mr. O’Brien was 
a member of Barrett & O’Brien. The name of the firm is now J. W. O’Brien 
& Son, 139 Main Street. The agency represents twenty-five fire companies as 
well as several casualty companies. . 

Several of the insurance companies are giving estimates of Calvin Coolidge 
in their company publications. The New England Mutual Life’s publication said 
in its current issue: 

“Calvin Coolidge has become the chief executive of the Government of our 
country. No vice-president has ever assumed the Presidency with better equip 
ment or larger promise of suecess in administering its duties. A New 
Englander of the strongest of the old yeoman stock of the mother country, heir 
to the best traditions of the new; trained in a progressively broadening field 
of public life; intimately familiar with the plans and policies of his lamented 
predecessor—he assumes our most exalted public office with every prospect for 
distinguished success in the exercise of its responsibilities.” 


CREATE BANKING COMPANIES 


Federal Farm Loan Act Requires Bond 


open convention itself move smoothly, 
briskly and straight to its destination. 





It may be decided that future conven- On All Officers, E.sployes 

tions shall have more sparkle and fire, And Agents 

among those desiring this being the —— 

newspaper reporters. Under an amendment to the Federal 
BE dal erie = Farm Loan Act which was approved re- 
THE GOLD BOOK cently there was created what is known 

With this issue of The Eastern Un as Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 

derwriter is included the Gold Book of | #nd National Agricultural Credit Cor- 

Life Insurance Selling, an annual pub porations. It has been recommended 

lication of this paper which is designed hy the Federal Intermediate Credit 


to be of assistance to the production Banks to those who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this act to in- 
forces of the country. Among the nett f th ; 


corporate under uniform charter credit 
companies for the purpose of advanc- 
ing, lend money to or furnish or pro- 


many authors of articles in this pub- 
lication is District Attorney Banton, of 


New York, whose story of how in- cure credit or credit facilities for those 
vestors lose tremendous sums each ©"®8ed in the production or market- 
; a papas . ing of stable agricultural products. 
year in unwise investments, is a fine The uniform by-laws of these credit 
argument for income insurance. companies drafted by the Federal Inter- 
In this: week's. segular geser lean mediate _ Credit Banks provide that 

' ' Ses every officer, employe and agent hand- 
urticle given to The Eastern Under- 


ling funds, evidences of debt, negotiable 


writer by Police Commissioner Enright, instruments or other company property 


of New York. The furnishing to this shall deliver to the company a surety 
saper of these articles is another bond conditioned on the faithful per- 
Dal § vd icles 18 popes ie formance of his duties and obligations 
illustration of the interest which im- 


in such amounts as shall be satisfactory 
to the board of directors, the cost of the 
bond to be paid by the company. The 
rates on these officers, employes and 
agents is to be at the rate of $2.50 per 


portant public men take in insurance. 


4,000 IN NEW ORLEANS GROUP 


The largest group insurance deal thousand dollars, the rate just estab- 
ever closed in the entire gulf section lished by the Towner Rating Bureau. 
became effective this week when the 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., POE 


MARTIN J. BYRNE DIES 


placed a group policy totalling $4,500,- . 
Martin J. Byrne, chief adjuster in the 


000 on 4,000 employees dividing the in 


surance equally between the Pan- automobile department of the London 
American Life. of New Orleans, and Guarantee & Accident in the New York 
the Metropolitan Life, of New York, fice, died last Monday. He has been 


The New Orleans Public Service, Ine., with the company for the last seven 





% years i yas r z r é yr elaj 
owns all street railways and controls a ind was well-known among claim 
practically all gas and electric fran- : 

chises. 





Archibald M. Woodruff, third vice- 

; TOWNER'S SAILING PLANS : president and manager of real estate 

R. H. rowner, of the Towner Rating loans of The Prudential. will address 

Bureau, will leave London September the Farm Mortgage Bankers Associa 

12 on the Empress of India, and is tion at its convention to be held at 

expected to be back at his desk by the West Baden, Indiana, on September 
22nd. 18 and 19. 











The Human Side | 








ERNEST PALMER 


Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chi- 
cago Board, and former assistant coun- 
sel of the National Board, who made a 
sensational hit with his witty discourse 
at the Get-Together dinner of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 


has never yet failed to score when 
called upon on similar occasions. Some 


interesting facts about the organization 
of which he is manager were furnished 
The Eastern Underwriter this week: 
“This business of fire insurance be- 
gan in the city of Chicago as early as 
the year 1836, which was three years 
subsequent to the incorporation of the 
city. Chicago was then a community of 
only a few thousand persons. The first 
board of underwriters was organized in 
the year 1849 though co-operative 
agreements doubtlessly existed prior to 
that time. The present Chicago Board 
of Underwriters is an outgrowth and 
really a continuance of that early insti- 
tution so that the present organization 
is time honored in the west because 
the business history of that part of the 
country began with the development of 
Chicago. The Chicago Board was _ in- 
corporated in 1861 under a special act 
of Illinois State Legislature which now 
gives it a corporate existence of more 


than sixty-two years. It has actually 
existed for more than seventy-five 
years. 

“Company officers, managers and 


agents comprise its membership which 
now totals more than 5,000 persons, in- 
cluding suburban agents and brokers 
who are affiliated with the board. It is 
unique in the distinction that it is one 
of a few local boards which still estab- 
lishes rates for the companies and main- 
tains a fire insurance patrol of nine 
companies. Its functions are in general 
identical with those of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange and the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters or the 
New England Fire Insurance. The ter- 
ritory under its jurisdiction embraces 
all of Chicago and Cook County of 
which Chicago is the county seat. The 
volume of business in the territory un- 
der its jurisdiction approximates that 
of the entire State of Massachusetts or 
that of New Jersey.” 
s e td 

Walter Dale, of the Farnum Smith 
Agency, of Omaha, Neb., general agents 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity has 
been spending a few day in town. 
NEW BUREAU MEMBER 
Manhattan Life of New 
member of the 
Research 
companies 


The York 
Life 
sureau, 


in the 


has been elected a 
Insurance 
There 
Dureau, 


sales 


are now 65 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Salient Points Of 
Minneapolis Meeting 





HOW IT LOOKED TO HOBBS 





Real Progress Has Been Made in Dis- 
posing of Great Fire Insurance 
Questions 


By Clarence W. Hobbs 


The significant point in the Minne- 
apolis convention of commissioners 
just concluded turned upon the action 
taken with respect to fire insurance. 
This is the culmination of a discussion 
which has occupied the attention of 
several successive conventions, and 
while doubtless it does not finally dis- 
pose of all issues, it may, nevertheless, 
be regarded as marking a distinct prog- 
ress. Its salient points are as follows: 

1. The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is requested to establish a 
committee to work towards uniformity 
in rating methods, rules and = forms. 
This is a fairly moderate program, but 
probably all that could be done at pres- 
ent. Fire rates were originally made 
by local agents, and the rating organiza- 
tions have, therefore, developed as or- 
gunizations essentially local. These 
organizations are well established, have 
a very well founded objection to being 
ebolished, an objection in which they 
are sustained by many of the comna- 
nies and by not a few of the commis- 
sioners. Any proposition looking to- 
wards any control of these organiza- 
tions is bound to be looked upon with 
suspicion, as being a step towards cen- 
tralized rate control. Nevertheless, 
economy and public convenience, as 
well as the necessity of obtaining re- 
liable figures as to the cost of fire in- 
surance, require uniformity, and it is 





to be hoped that this committee will 
succeed in effecting real results. 
Desirable Steps 
Provision is also made for a mem- 


her of the convention to participate in 
the meetings of this committee, thus 
establishing a principle in fire insur- 
ance similar to that already established 
for compensation insurance. 

2. The convention has gone. on 
record in favor (a) of the repeal of 
luws forbidding the use of the co-insur- 
ance clause (b) of the repeal of valued 
policy laws (c) of the repeal of anti- 
compact laws and their replacement by 
public supervision of rates (d) of the 
adoption of a uniform standard policy. 

These are all desirable steps. While 
the co-insurance clause has on ocession 
operated harshly and even unfairly, 
especially when applied to insurances 
on dwellings, on the other hand, it is 
in theory equitable and distributes the 
insurance cost uniformly. The valned 
policy laws are a potent encouragement 
to fraudulent losses. The anti-compct 
laws 


are framed on a_ principle, now 
gkenerally regarded as mistaken. that 
competition is in all cases a thing in 


the public interest. The various statu- 
tory policy forms, unless unified, are a 
prolific source of expense, and a no 
less prolific source of trouble owing to 
diversity of practice and even of sub- 
stantive rights between the _ several 
states. 

3. The convention has deferred till 
the next session a proposition looking 
towards a re-opening of the decision 
made two years ago establishing what 
is a fair underwriting’ profit and a for- 
mula for determining underwriting 
profit. Owing to pending litigation in 
Missouri an immediate rescission of 
the vote was s6Ought and this led to a 
brisk debate, and ultimately to a defeat 
of the proposition for immediate rescis- 
sion by an overwhelming vote. It was 
rumored that this fight was to be the 
prelude to an election contest, but in 
view of the vote such a contest if con- 
tem lated could hardly have been sue- 
cessful and certainly was not made. 

Underwriting Profit 

There appears to be a certain ques- 
tion as the soundness of the method 
for determining underwriting profit and 
this will doubtless be further aired at 
the December convention. 

The fight was of some value in dem- 
onstrating that the changes during the 
past eighteen months in the personnel 
of the convention affecting nearly half 
its membership, have not worked a rad- 
ical change in the convention’s views 
and are not calculated to interrupt the 
continuity of its policies. It was grati- 
fying also to note that a goodly propor- 
iion of the new members took active 
part in the discussion, disclosing legal 
und forensic ability which should lend 
much interest and value to future con- 
ventions. 

One may add also that the convention 
was one of the largest in point of at- 
tendance ever held and ranks high 
among recent conventions in point of 
interest and excellence of arrange- 
ments. 





HUGH R. LOUDON HERE 
A visitor to New York this week was 
Hugh R. Loudon, former manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. 





The Goldpack Holding Corporation, of 
Prooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated 
in Albany with a capital of $5,000. 





F. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor of the 
London & Lancashire, and well known 
in this country, is celebrating his fif- 
t‘eth unniversary with that company. 
He commenced there when fifteen years 
old: was appointed assistant secretary 
in 1888, and sub-manager jin 1891. He 
held that position until 1899 when he 


was made general manager. In July, 
1921 he was appointed chairman of the 
borrt and governor of the company. 


An English paper says: “His career is 
one which gives the young man of today 
in the profession an example for emu- 
lation, showing that ability combined 
with application is eventually crowned 
with success.” 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 

















Brokers-- 


. The opportunity to serve you will 
Forty-Five be welcomed by this agency. 
Fire Unheard of facilities for Westchester 
and Casualty County. 
Companies Get 3520 on your ’phone 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
15 Court St. 


Insurance Business of 
& Ripley, Ine. 


White Plains 


Successors to 


New York 


the Tibbits, Prince 























CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 





























ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Incorporated Cash Capital 
ALKERI ALKS — — 
‘ 
We have lately been reading a book upon the early solid foundations of 
on golf by the well known English mother’s influence, love and self-sacri- 
woman champion, Cecil Leitch. fice, 


It is an interesting book and we high- 


ly recommend it to all golfers. Any 
girl who, like Miss Leitch, can reach 
the green in two, on a 547 yard hole is 


entitled to write of her experiences. 
But the thing which most interested 
us about the volume was the dedica- 
tion. Here it is—‘To my mother, 
Whose loving sympathy, constant en 
couragement and unfailing interest 
have been my greatest incentive and 
help throughout my golfing career, I 
dedicate my book.” 
What an immense 
we owe to our good 
decent men and women are forced to 
aamit it, or would be if they were 
thoughtful and generous enough. 


Fathers Are Useful, But— 

Napoleon owned up to it and so did 
Sidney Smith, Emerson, Lincoln and a 
host of others. Fathers are useful 
creatures but it is usually the mothers 
who help most to develop our charac- 
ters. “Now I lay me down to sleep” 
ond the final good little evening ad- 
monitions which often stay with us so 
long during the after years are given 
by mother, while father is reading the 
newspaper downstairs or busy at the 
lodge. Wives and wise friends are 
otten of great help to us, but their 
contributions to our success and hap- 
piness come long afterwards and are 
at best but the super-structures reared 


amount 
mothers 


of debt 
and all 


The world is wonderful and if a man 
be wise, no daily experience will fail 
to teach him not only things of inter- 
est and value, but also serve to show 
him what a small and _ insignificant 
creature he is at best, yet at the risk 
of somewhat repeating ourselves and in 
a way mixing metaphors, we still think 
that the lesson mother taught us during 
childhood, her faith, hope and charity 
and the suggestions of our nursery 
days, are the anchors which still grip 
us to goodness and helping us mightily 
to ride out the storms of middle age, 
finally providing the strong and steady 
breezes which eventually lead us to a 


safe anchorage in the harbor of our 
areams. 
So we feel like doffing our cap to 


Miss Cecil Leitch, the golf champion, 
for again reminding us of what we owe 


mother and furnishing us with the re- 
minder to provide this late, though 
none the less sincere tribute to her 


memory. 
as rates 


BECOME GENERAL AGENTS 
The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Dempsey & Higbie as general 
wgents at Morristown, N. J. 











Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 
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GLENS FALLS BUYS COMMERCE 





Old Albany Company, With Fine Repu- 
tation, Is Sold; May Be Run as 
An Affiliated Company 

The Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
after over seventy years of underwrit- 
ing as a single company, now enters 
the group class through its purchase of 
the stock control of the Commerce I[n- 
surance Company of Albany. Although 
not known definitely, it is believed the 


munagement of the Glens Falls plans 
to operate the Commerce as an affili- 
uted company. Organized in 1859 the 


Commerce has developed an excellent 
reputation. At the end of last year the 
company had assets of $1,272,133, and 
total liabilities of $384,670. Its capital 
is $400,000. 

One of the strongest companies in the 
American fire and marine underwriting 


—— 
field, the Glens Falls has forged ahead 
since it} was launched in 1850. Its 
ussets amount to $11,262,301, with an 
unearned premium reserve of $5,571,771, 
a Cash capital of $1,000,000 and a net 
surplus of $2,946,463. It underwrites in 
practically all states except Mississippi. 


The Standard Insurance Directory of 
New Hngland for 1923 has just been is: 
sued by the Standard Publishing Co., of 
boston. This old and reliable publica- 
tion contains as heretofore a complete 
list of fire, marine, life, casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance companies do- 
ing business in New England, with the 
names and locations of their agents. A 


complete list of the local boards and 
associations and licensed brokers _ is 
also included. The book, which has 


more than 1,500 pages this year, sells 
for $38 a copy. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO, 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 











Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


. THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 

















Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS_AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance ‘Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ..7 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett. Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wellg T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance "und 
and all other 





liabilities 1,329,033.00 
Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 


sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Editors Discuss 
Buffalo Convention 


THEIR SIZE-UP OF INNOVATION 





Tell Effect on Convention of Having 
Executive Session for Contro- 
versial Subjects 
Underwriter 
the 
who attended the Buffalo convention of 
the National Insurance 
Agents how they sized up the innova- 
tion of having the controversial sub 
jects discussed in camera instead of 
in the open meeting where the report- 
ers could make notes. Replies received 

follow: 


Eastern 


The 


asked some of 


this week 
newspaper editors 


Association of 


Charles M. Cartwright, Managing Edi- 
tor “National Underwriter,” Chicago: 
Speaking from a= professional news 

paperman’s standpoint we do not like 

secret sessions. The  newspaperman 





likes to sit in and get a first hand view 
of what is going on, even if he is asked 





not to print some of the proceedings 
and aS a matter of courtesy is obliged 
to have his story censored. The regu- 
lar sessions at the Buffalo convention 
were considerably less spirited because 
of the executive session. Of course, the 
newspaper men saw the effect of this 
for the open sessions did not bring out 
any dynamic discussion or features. 

Every company organization com 
posed of executives with which | am ae- 
quainted has only secret sessions. The 
Western Insurance Bureau formerly let 
in the newspapers and I felt it was a 
wise move, for we got the Bureau view- 
point on all controversial subjects and 
were in a position thereafter to present 
its side acurately. I think that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is entitled to an executive session where 
very delicate matters, especially con- 
cerning company relations, are present- 
ed. There are some matters that should 
not be exposed in open session, such, 
for example, as the letter of Manager 
Post, of the “Caledonian,” read at the 
Hot Springs convention last year. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is a democratic organization. 
The agents throughout the country who 
do not attend the convention are grent- 
ly interested in its deliberations and the 
discussions on live issues that are en- 
grossing their minds. They want to 
know what position this leader or that 
takes. The National Association must 
not overlook this feature. The danger 
may be to carrv the executive sessions 
abit too far. The publicity of the pro- 
ceedings for the benefit of those who 
did not attend it seems to me is most 
important. 


C. E. Belcher, Editor “The Standard,” 
Boston: 
August 27, 1923. 

You ask whether in my opinion the 
executive session plans for the discus 
sion of controversial and delicate ques 
tions at Buffalo served to improve or 
deaden the agents’ convention. 

Answering in my own way, and fol- 
lowing the town meeting plan, I believe 
strongly in frank discussion of all sub- 
jects in open meeting giving every dele 
fate an opportunity to express his 
vlews., . 

When the facts have been arrived at 
and sentiment determined, rely upon 
the discretion of the resolutions com- 
mittee to present the declaration of the 
association in a clean cut way that will 
work no injustice vét will place the as- 
sociation on record. 

The executive session at Buffalo was 
held on Tuesday, and the next morning 
4 representative delegate said to me, 
“Well, it looks as if the real business 
of the convention was over, and we may 
as well go home.” 

You will recall that for an hour or so 
On Friday there was- something ?n- 
proaching a real discussion on the auto- 
mobile dealers finance plans which 
proved ot keen interest. 




















ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 








We Stand Squarely Behind The 
American Agency System 


THE HOME OF NEW YORK RECOG- 
NIZIES the place that the local agent occu- 
in the of insurance, the 
importance of his position as the medium of 
supplying the Companies’ protection to the 
public, and that the American Agency 
System is most practicable and serviceable. 


pies business 








ACCORDINGLY THIS COMPANY 
KAVORS and practices co-operation with 
agents and their associations, national and 
territorial, having for their object the pre- 
servation of the American Agency System 
and the maintenance of its broad, proper 
principles, and operating to prevent its over- 
throw or impairment. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Automubile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake. Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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7 pummel 


Answering your question directly, T 
see no reason why every subject treat- 
ed in the resolutions could not have 
been fully discussed on the floor in 
open meeting, and that this plan would 
have added greatly to the interest of 
the proceedings. 

All details of the executive session 
were known to newspaper men soon 
after adjournment, and a trade paper 
published the following day carried a 
full story, including the underwriters 
agency resolution, which episode natur- 
ally prompts the thought, why an execu- 
tive session? 

Frank and full discussion of all sub- 
jects in open meeting with an oppor- 
tunity for the full convention to review 
the report of the committee before final 
adoption would seem to be a better plan 
than the executive session experiment. 

The set addresses delivered at Buf- 
falo were excellent, but in my judg- 
ment too much time was given to this 
feature, and not enough time to discus- 
sions to timely problems. 

Agents will talk frankly if given a 
prover opportunity, and this was amply 
shown in the hour or so of rapid fire on 
the automobile dealers subject on Fri- 
day morning. 

I have attended a dozen or more con- 
ventions of the National Association, 
and regard last week’s meeting as the 
best to date, from all standpoints. More 
time given to open discussions would 
have added greatly to the interest. 


W. E. Underwood, Insurance Writer on 
The New York “Commercial”: 
Responding to your request for my 
views respecting “the innovation of 
transferring controversial subjects to 
execulive session and having so many 
fixed papers” at the Buffalo meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents last week, I suspect that the 
first was perhaps essential under the 
circumstances and that the second was 
an error of judgment by the makers of 

the programme. 

It first becomes desirable to locate 
the cause of the executive sessions. I 
don’t pretend to know, but it appears 
that the membership was divided on 
several issues and I was informed that 
those who disapproved of the adminis- 
tration’s position on them requested an 
executive session for the purpose of ex- 
changing views. If this is true, the de- 
parture from established procedure is 
accounted for and justified. 

I did not seek inside information on 
any subject and such conclusions as 
have been reached by me are based 
wholly on conversations with friends in 
possession of more or less information. 
There seems to have been present at 
the meeting a minority consisting of 
able and experienced insurance agents 
who disapproved of the aggressive poli- 
cies prosecuted this year by the admin- 
istration in the “Bulletin” and in ad- 
dresses before state associations, the 
only effect of which was to disturb the 
amicable relations existing between the 
association and the companies. 

This was particularly true of the un- 
derwritters’ agency question. I was told 
that the majority in the executive ses- 
sion had adopted a strong resolution 
on that subject. If that is true, it 
never got to the floor of the conven- 
tion, the pronouncement on that head 
being decidedly mild. It cannot be con- 
strued as other than a repudiation of 
the administration’s recent position. 

Under ordinary circumstances I re- 
gard the practice of set papers at such 
a gathering as deadening; and the trans- 
action of convention business—meaning 
the discussion of questions natural to 
it—-behind closed doors as a mistake. 


Py Walter E. Schram, the Weekly 
Underwriter 

Because the agents in convention in 
tuffalo held an all-day executive session 
Tuesday, before the main convention 
(to which all members were invited), 
and presumably got many things “off 
their chest,” that executive session has 
been blamed for sucking the life out 
of the main convention which was note- 
worthy for its lack of open discussion. 
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The Hartford trade- 
mark on a policy of 
insurance is a Seal of 
Certainty that stands 
for many things in 
1 the way of service and 
security that are not 
written as a part of 
the policy contract. 
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Burglars can’t break through 
a Hartford Policy 


Thieves of every kind and 
color are active. The house 
breaker prowls about at night; 
his pals the hold up man and 
the bank robber ply their trade 
even in the broad light of day. 
Locks and bolts cannot keep 
them out. 


But no burglar can _ break 
through a Hartford policy. 
Positive protection against 
monetary loss from theft is 
one of the manifold forms of 
protection offered by the ser- 
vice of the Two Hartfords. 


Hartford policies offer the 
utmost in insurance protection 
to business enterprises of every 
kind and character. These con- 
tracts of indemnity are fash- 
ioned to fit the needs of busi- 
ness men with the same faith- 
ful care that their gloves fit 
their hands. 


Manufacturer, merchant, 
householder—each can find in 
a Hartford policy positive pro- 
tection against financial loss. 
The Hartford helps agents to 
keep people out of trouble. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Eastern Department and 
Home Office 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department 


A. G. DUGAN, Gen’! Agent 
: 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every for:n of insurance except life. 


Southern Department 


W. R. PRESCOTT, Gen’l Agent 
Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Department 


DIXWELL HEWITT, Gen’! Agent 
Hartford Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Undoubtedly, in this instance, it did iT Sa rs Seen sg, to how 1 Nked the tnnovation of trans 
that. A Si n of Good Protectio ferring the controversial subjects to 
On second thought it would appear 8 ‘i the executive session with reporters 
that while that executive session did 7 


remove much discussion from the floor, 
the program provided for much more 
of a different, but none tlhe less valu- 
able kind, which could not be indulged 
in because the program was much too 
extensive for the time available. In 
other words the decks had been cleared 
for action, but when the time came 
nobody was allowed to shoot much; 
there was not time. 

From some angles the executive ses- 
sion might be likened to Ernest 
Palmer’s story of the painting “Israel- 
ites Crossing the Red Sea,” which was 
only a blank canvas. The artist ex- 
plained this by saying that it was not 
necessary to show anything because 
the Israelites had “passed over.” The 
ked Sea had been left out because it 
had been “pushed back” and the HKgyp- 
tins “had not arrived yet.” 


i ' 
So, viewing the convention, say, 
Thursday, it might be said that the 
executive session had passed on, the 


convention floor was the Red Sea, dry, 
and the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee had not arrived yet. Newspaper 
wen were looking for “copy” to mail 
or wire. Their offices were piled high 
with advance copies of the unusually 
good stuff in the set addresses, but what 
they wanted was action, which from 
their viewpoint was lacking. 
“Two Conventions” 
The 


closed” 
have 


pre-convention, 
executive session 

merit. It affords the 
fle a chance to exchange views with 
the leaders. It found favor. It must 
have been an aid to the executive com- 


all-day, “open- 
appears to 


rank and 


mittee. Some views must have been 
given clearer expression than would 
have been the case on the convention 
floor. 


But it was as if two conventions were 
in progress. This executive session 
started a lot of work for the executive 
committee that did not come out in the 
open until the very end, when, it might 
be said, the two conventions came. to- 
gether. But they joined only for a 
moment, like a flash, when the resolu- 
tions were read at the last minute; 
then all was over; what was done was 
done, 

So the story that goes out to the 
world of a convention of this kind must 
of necessity be very different from 
that which emanates from one like that 
at Hot Springs where men spoke their 
minds from the floor and the press got 
it. 


Of course, there will always be many 
who will not attend a first day session 
and they often wish to be heard later 
on subjects which are considered prac- 
tically disposed of already. If not 
heard they may resent it and think the 
convention is not for them. 

The best program makers’ plans are 
frequently shot to pieces. The execu- 
tive session, it might be claimed, was 
designed to relieve the floor of a host 
of rather old but still important admin- 
istrative subjects the association must 
continue to work upon. The rank and 
file rather expect, however, that the 
managers and leaders will follow those 
up and look after them. The program 






Fire 

Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 

Use and Occupancy 


Wm, E. WOLLAEGER, Presipent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass'T. SECY 
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Marine 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Riot and Civil Cominotion 
Explosion 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas 
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was therefore provided with plenty of 
other material for discussion because 
arents like to hear and talk about some- 
iLing besides their old friends multiple 
and bank agencies, qualification laws, 
ele. 

The “How Things Are Done” section 
of the program was excellent in intent. 
lt was intended to be nine short, snappy 
talks on the subjects selected. But the 
result was a number of long but ad- 
mirable addresses and only a few short 
talks. The Chair tried to hear from 
eleven men on important subjects 
Thursday morning and of course it was 
a hopeless task. 

What might now be called the “Buf- 
falo Plan” for programs appears to con- 
stitute two programs really. One, the 
executive session, whose proceedings 
are not chronicled and which sinks out 
of sight until the resolutions committee 


reports in the final hectic moments of 
the convention, when discussion is 


dwarfed. The other, which must neces- 
sarily be one of two things: Either a 
meeting at which men listen only, or 
cne at which they both listen and ex- 
change views. If the latter, program 
framers cannot successfully overload 
their programs and every session must 
provide a liberal factor of safety against 
the universal propensity toward reck- 
less verbosity—all of which does not 
appear insurmountable. 





Mr. Hitchcock Attending Funeral 

Among those for whose views The 
Kastern Underwriter asked was C. I. 
Hitchcock, editor of the “Insurance 
Field.’ That paper responded, saying 
that Mr. Hitchcock was in Wisconsin 
attending the funeral of his aunt and 
could not be reached in time. 


STATUS QUO IN ST. LOUIS 
With September 1 almost 
there has been no definite 
the St. Louis situation relative to the 
July 1 agreement, and the indications 
are that no action will be taken by the 
Underwriters Association during the 


at hand 
change in 


next few weeks. 
In the meantime a number of the 


companies have already reduced their 
No. 1 agents to the three stipulated by 
the new plan, while others are very 
slowly adjusting themselves to the 
change. 





How Agents Viewed 
Executive Session 


DELIBERATIONS WORTH 
I, L. Gardner, W. L. Naulty and James 
Ransom Tell How New Convention 
Feature Impressed ‘Them 


WHILE 





Three well-known insurance men who 
utitended the convention at Buffalo of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents were asked by The lHastern 
Underwriter for their impressions of 
the value of the executive session the 
lirst day of the meeting. Their com- 
ments follow: 

Frank L. Gardner, president of New 


York State Association of Insurance 
Agents: 

Answering your query as to the re- 
action | received from the change of 


program at the Buffalo meeting, where 


ull the controversial subjects were 
handled at executive session with re- 
porters barred, would say that | am 


entirely in accord with the plan to have 
a preliminary meeting of executive offi- 
cers where all subjects may be fully 
ciscussed with the idea of taking those 
which are most important and bring- 
ing them before the entire convention 
for full discussion from which meetings 
| am not interested in any being 
barred, that is interested. 

If you will refer to the report in your 
paper of my talk on regional meetings, 
you will note that in summing up our 
experience gained at these meetings it 
was to find out just what problems were 
interesting our agents and then give 
them an opportunity to have them 
thoroughly discussed, our experience 
showing us that this was more satis- 
factory to the man who attended and 
who when speaking actually took a part 
in the meeting, than to be in attendance 
simply as an auditor listening 
speeches. 


one 


to set 

| appreciate that there are many good 
ideas regarding programs and the only 
way to,actually find which is best is 
by trying the experiment which was 
done at the Buffalo meeting. 

William S. Naulty, president Jos. M. 
Byrne Co., Newark: 

With reference to the Buffalo con- 
vention and in reply to your inquiry as 


barred, it is my judgment that this ac- 
tion decided improvement. In 
un organization as large as the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, with 
delegates from all the states, it is to be 
expected that there would be a wide 
divergence of views on current ques- 
tions. Many of the ideas formulated by 
an individual when he is given the 
chance to speak are spontaneous and 
not the result of careful thought, and it 
has been my observation that there are 
many who are swayed from pillar to 
post; whose opinion is changed fre- 
quently as they listen to plausible 
speeches. But in the end, weight of 
opinion prevails and the late controver- 
sies are moulded into agreements that 
are logical, consistent and constructive. 

I served on the resolutions committee 
and the many hours devoted to its de- 
liberations were well worth the time 
consumed as the final report to the 
convention was the consensus of opin- 
ion of delegates from all over the coun- 
try, haymonized into expressions that 
were sane and uplifting. 

James Ransom, Jersey City: 

The executive session made the con- 
vention more interesting to me. Whe- 
ther the barring of reporters had any 
hearing on the same or not I am un- 
prepared to say. 


Was a 


CONFERENCE ON FIRE WASTE 


Special Meeting Called At Washington 
To Promote Interest in Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Reduction Contest 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has called a special meeting of 
the National Fire Waste Council Sep- 
tember 18 in Washington. The session 
will convene at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing at the headquarters of the National 
Chamber and will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of plans for future fire preven- 
tion activities. The talk will center 
largely around ways and means for 
making the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest most effective. The aim be- 
hind this contest, which just has been 
announced, is to encourage competitive 
activities among chambers of com- 
merce through the United States in the 
reduction of fire losses. It is generally 
hoped and anticipated that the contest 
will be productive of much good. 

As is generally known, the National 
Fire Waste Council is composed of 
representatives from 13 national or- 
ganizations and three governmental bu- 
reaus which have pledged, through the 
National Chamber, their hearty support 
to the promotion of fire prevention 
work. 


JOINS IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 

Howard A. Archer, who has been 
handling western business for the 
Bankers & Shippers, New Jersey and 
Pacific, has been appointed on the ex- 


ecutive staff of the Importers & FEx- 
porters and will have charge of the 
western department with headquarters 
in the Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 
The appointment is effective Septem- 
ber 1. Mr. Archer has a good reputa- 
tion both here and in the west as an 
underwriter and the appointment is re- 
garded as an excellent one. At one 


time he was a local agent in Illinois. 
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Hiyde’s Resolution 
On Profits Killed 


COMMISSIONERS HOLD FAST 


Not Led Into Quickly Rescinding 1921 
Formula for Underwriting Profits; 
Substitute Accepted 
Superintendent Ben C. Hyde of Mis- 
been getting a lot of 
lately, transferred 


has 
publicity 


souri, who 
hewspaper 


his locus operandi for a few days last 
week from St. Louis to Minneapolis af 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners there, where he con 
tinued to touch off fireworks. Supt. 
Hyde's special grievance at the com 
missioners annual convention was that 
the formula adopted in 1921 by the 
commissioners for calculating fire un 
derwriting profits was all wrong, and 
that investment returns should have 
been included At the closing of last 
week's session if wa voted to con 
sider the subject again in’ December. 


After Colonel Stoddard of New York 
had finished on Wednesday his fire 
rating recommendations Supt. Ilyde 
responded with an address in which he 
attucked the accounting 
employed by fire insurance 

At the conelusion of his 
Hyde offered the following 


severely 
method 
companies. 
talk Mr 

resolution: 

“Whereas, In) December 1921, at 
New York meeting, the National 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
on the recommendation of the fire in 
surance committee, passed a resolution 
defining the basis of rates and profits 
for fire insurance companies, and 

“Whereas, it has since developed 
that the methods the companies use In 
figuring their experiences and profits 
tinder said resolution do not correctly 
show said experience and _ profit, and 

“Whereas, the experience and profits 
thus shown are in favor of the com- 
panies and against the public; 

“Therefore be it resolved, That the 
above resolution, adopted in December, 
1921, be rescinded until such time as 
come method of arriving at the com- 
panies’ experience can be recommended 
that will give a true experience and a 
reasonable profit; 

“Be it resolved further, that the 
companies are entitled to and should 
receive a reasonable profit on their In- 
vestments, and for such profit are 
responsible for a reasonable service, ; 

“That in rate-making all the activi 
ties of the companies must be = con- 
sidered, the expenses be reasonable 
apd the risks carefully selected; 

“Phat the efforts of the companies 
chould be directed more to economical 
and efficient management and less to 
large underwriting; 

‘Be it resolved further, that the mat- 
ter of defining the basis of rates and 
profits for fire insurance companies be 
referred to the committee on fire In- 
surance, with the request that they 
recommend to this convention at its 
December meeting a basis for rates 
end profits for fire insurance compan- 
ies, which will secure for the public a 
reasonable service and for the com- 
panies a reasonable profit.” 

Referred To Fire Committee 

After it had been voted to take up 
the resolution in committee of the 
whole on Thursday, President Fish- 
back, Washington commissioner, held 
that such procedure was contrary to 
the constitution and the matter would 
have to be referred to the committee 
on fire insurance. This was done. 

Supt. Hyde was especially desirous 
of getting quick action on his resolu- 
tion for this was the last convention of 
the commissioners before December 
and meanwhile he plans to go before 
the courts of Missouri to justify his 
rate reduction orders. He would have 
liked to have been able to show that 
the commissioners had _ back-watered 
on their previously adopted profit cal- 
culating formula. 


its 
Con 





“Side Line” Profits 
that Command Respect 


N measuring opportunities, even the most 
influential and successful Agents some- 
times differentiate between the major and 
minor forms of coverage. While they natu- 
rally have a wholesome respect for the yield 
from both, they are apt to be swayed by the 
Sut in the 
and 


larger returns from big policies. 


side line there is a permanent con- 
stantly increasing business. When groomed 
and developed, the side line is perhaps more 


nearly bought than sold. 


In developing side lines, profit has time and 


proclaimed them “staple merchan- 


Ag UUIN 
dise”’. Side lines build the ftutures—acorns 


still grow the oaks. 


Look today into the immediate needs of 
your client. An investigation is almost cer- 
tain to open-up several opportunities for 
offering a complete protection by adding one 
or more of the covers here listed. 











Fire Postal 
Automobile Profits 
Tornado Transportation 
Sprinkler Leakage Commissions 
Explosion Strike, Riot and 


Use and Occupancy Civil Commotion 
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But the resolution as presented wags 
short-lived. The conservative element 
wmong the Commissioners was still con- 
fident that the present system for ar. 
riving at profits has merits and re. 
fused to be stampeded at Minneapolis, 
Or Thursday morning the fire insur- 
unce committee reported out a substi- 
tvte resolution requesting Supt. Hyde 
to send his views on the subject to all 
commissioners so that they can study 
them and be ready to act at the Decem. 
ber meeting. : 

A minority report, filed by Supt. 
Hyde and Supt. Bullion of Arkansas, 
was voted down and then the majority 
report adopted. The whole problem 
therefore holds over for another four 
months, and at the December meeting 
this matter will unquestionably start 
au battle between the factions in the 
commissioners’ convention that will be 
waged fiercely. 

Text of Hyde’s Address 


Following are extracts from Supt. 
Hyde’s address attacking the fire in- 
surance companies: 

“I believe we all agree that fire insur. 
unce, being compulsory upon the in- 
sured, and = protecting as it does our 
home and commercial life, must be 


Viewed in the same light as a tax. As 
such it is the plain duty of state insur. 
unce officers to see that it is reasonable 
both us to its assessment and adminis: 
tration. 

“The main obstruction blocking rea- 
sonable rates is the attitude of the com- 
panies themselves toward their busi- 
ress. The companies refuse to accept 
responsibility for underwriting expepse 
and losses or to acknowledge their ob- 
ligation to furnish the public ‘a rea- 
sonable service for a reasonable profit,’ 

“They insist that their business is 
different from any other business and 
that it should be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes: Investment, on which 
they insist the profits are the property 
of the stockholders and cannot be con- 
sidered in rate-making; and under- 
writing, to which they insist all losses 
und expenses, including investment ex- 
pense, be charged and rates made to 
cover. 

“They claim that their profit should 
be based on the total volume of. busi- 
ress written and not on their capital 
stock, as in any other business, and 
state that otherwise they would reach 
a point where they could make no ad- 
ditional profit and would have no in- 
centive to expand or grow. 

“Due to their attitude on investments 
the companies bend every effort to in- 
crease premiums that they may have 
larger and larger reserves and funds 
for investment. 

“Due to their attitude on underwrit- 
ing the companies can have little in- 
tcrest in their expenses and losses, 80 
long as it is possible for them to re- 
ceive from their own rating bureaus 
higher rates with which to take care of 
expenses and losses. Thus the vicious 
circle, over insurance, excessive ex: 
pense, losses, higher rates, goes ever 
upward. Their attitude is wrong or we 
have for rating purposes a cost plus 
system with no limit to the cost. 

Expenses Unreasonable 
he companies sell a contract with- 
out competition as to price. The pub- 
lic has to have and must buy this con- 
tract. The contract is really a turn 
over in agreements between the con: 
tracting parties, the companies agree 


<crn 


ing for a stipulated premium to pay 
the losses. These losses average 
about one-half the premiums or $500 


out of every $1,000 collected. For dis- 
tributing this $500 to that part of the 
insuring public who suffer the losses 
and for the costs incidental to securing 
the agreement, the companies expended 
in Missouri for the year 1921, $443.70. 
This is 88.74% on their obligation to 
pay $500 in losses. 

“A bank will loan $500 for one year 
and take for both expenses and _ profit 
from $30 to $40, or-from 6% to 8%. 

“Why should $500 fire insurance cost 
$443.70 for expenses alone? 

“Why should the expense of hand 
ling an insurance contract be almost 
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ajual to the amount required to fulfill 
ihe obligation assumed under said con 
tract? 

“Risks are not carefully selected nor 


jyspected as to value. Over insurance 
js easily obtained. Bad risks are 
ywadily placed and the moral hazard 


jargely overlooked. 

“Ig it not indefensible as a matter of 
public policy to compute a rate which 
js intended to take care of the compan- 
jes’ carelessness and errors in judg- 
ment, especially when the payment of 
ihe rate is Compulsory? 

‘It would not seriously be contended 
jhat a bank should be allowed to in- 
crease its interest rate to take care of 
its bad loans. 

“One of ‘the large fire companies 
carried a page advertisement in the in- 
givance journals showing fire losses in 
America for 1921 as $485,000,000 with 
the loss of nearly 15,000 lives, 80% of 
whom were women and children. 

“Waiving for the moment the finan- 
dal side, any loss of life is deplorable 
and if a reduction in fire losses would 
mean a Corresponding saving of lives, 
vertainly here is something for our at- 
iention. 

Accurate Reports Essential 


“In| Missouri we receive annually 
three reports from the companies, all 
sworn to, as follows: Annual state- 


ment, Which shows Missouri premiums 
and = losses; tax statement, which 
shows Missouri premiums; underwrit- 
ing statement, which shows Missouri 
wremiums, losses and expenses. 

“The underwriting statement is the 
oly report from which the companies’ 
experience can be figured, as it alone 
shows the Missouri expenses. 

“In 1920 the companies received a 
15% increased rate based on their un- 
derwriting statements filed with the 
Missouri department. They are now ab- 
jolutely denying the correctness of 
those underwriting statements. 

“Bear in mind that these underwrit- 
ling statements, which are now being 
denied, were solemnly sworn to under 
joath as being full, true and correct 
statements and reports. 
| “A method of accounting which will 
jaccurately and fairly arrive at the ex- 
Hperience of the companies should be 
recommended by this body. 

“I want to show you the result of the 
astute accounting methods used by the 
companies to arrive at their underwrit- 
ing experience. That is, earned pre- 
niums, incurred losses and incurred ex- 
lenses when figured by the companies’ 
luethods and on the business they have 
jone during the past five years gives 
an absolutely incorrect answer as to 
their experience. 

“Earned premiums: The earned pre- 
mitm basis could perhaps be justified 
if the expenses on the unearned pre- 
niums were taken into consideration 
ind accounts were kept so that the un- 
farmed premiums of any state in ques- 
lion were an accurate figure and not 
ilaverage based on the companies’ ex- 
perience as a whole. 

“Losses and incurred losses: The 
hethod the companies use in arriving 
il their losses for a given period is, 
(eduect incurred losses at the beginning 
the period from the paid losses dur- 
ing the period, then add to this figire 
the incurred losses at the end of the 
period, 

“The average incurred losses are al- 
Ways more than the amount actually 
lequired to settle same. For example, 
We will say 10% higher, which is an ex- 
'remely low figure. 

Criticizes Figures 

_,, Expenses and incurred expenses: 

The method the companies use in ar- 
"ving at their earned premiums for a 
flven period is, add the unearned pre- 
Mum at the beginning of the period to 
the net premium written during the 
Period, then deduct from these figures 
the unearned premiums at the end of 
the period. 

‘During the period 1917 to 1921, in- 





_ [lusive, the expenses in Missouri aver- 


Hged in excess of 40% of the premiums. 





The unearned premiums at the close of 


I9t6 which were added to the net) pre- 
mium for the period 1917 to 921 in- 
¢clusive were $7,963,100. The expenses 


chargeable against these premiums and 


wrongfully paid in 1916 at 40% were 
$3,185,240. 
“The unearned premiums at the 


close of 1921 which were deducted from 
the net premiums for the period 1917 
to 1921 inclusive were $16,379,676. The 
expenses chargeable against these pre- 
miums and wrongfully paid in 1921 at 
10% were $6,551,870, and you have for 


rating purposes expenses which are 
$6,551,870 minus $3,185,240, or $3,366,- 
630 too large and a condition not the 


true condition. 

“Hence, losses and expenses on the 
entire business of the nation which 
have been wrongfully charged against 
the premiums reported amount to many 
millions, as shown by the Missouri 
Lusiness, which is only about 2%% of 


the whole, and for us commissioners 
who have laws regulating rates and 
have spent sleepless nights worrying 
over how the company bureaus could 
regularly show a large underwriting 
foss and the companies at the same 
time pay large dividends, the mystery 


is solved.” 
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FISHBACK ELECTED PRESIDENT 
H. O. Fishback, insurance 
sioner of Washington, who recently be- 
came president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners follow- 
ing the retirement of Platt Whitman, 
was elected to that office for a full term 
at the convention in Minneapolis last 
week. Other officers elected include: 
First vice-president, John C. Lunning, 
Mlorida; second vice-president, Sam, 
W. McCulloch; Secretary, Joseph 
Button, Virginia; Executive Committee, 
I. R. Stoddard, New York; Stacey W. 
Wade, North Carolina; G. W. Wells, 
Minnesota; TT. M. Henry, Mississippi; 


commis- 


W. N. Van Camp, South Dakota: T. J. 
Houston, Hlinois, and Bruce T. Bullion, 
Arkansas. 


BROKERS! 


KEEP PCSTED 
BY READING 
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Subscription $3 a Year 











count on them 


Are your renewals consistently safe from 


Renewals 


always? 


Perhaps you can figure ahead on most of your residential business, 
but your competitors’ efforts to capture the big risks both sprinklered and 


unsprinklered must be fully recognized to be forestalled. 





In the mean time 


HENRY EVANS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


It is here that most agents must rely upon the facilities offered by the 
companies they represent. Specialized knowledge on up to date fire pre- 
vention, rate checking, enginecring and schedule work cannot be acquired 


by the average agent, but it is essential that he have it ready at hand. 


Do you fully realize how this company can amplify your own service 


to your clients?) When competition threatens, call on The Continental. 


Ask The Continental “Special”! 


The Continental Insurance Company 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board 


. 


“AMERICA Fore” 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


MONTREAL 


competition? 


Can you 
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President 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reach Agreement On 
Nation-Wide Rating 


COMMISSIONERS ARE 


National Board Will Strive for Forma 
tion of Uniform Rating; Legal 
Obstacles to Be Removed 


PLEASED 





Most constructive among the actions 
of the insurance commissioners at 
their convention in Minneapolis last 


week was the reaching of an agreement 
the the Na 
Board of Underwriters re 
lative to the national 
rate-making. By the terms of the 
agreement the National Board will ini 
tiate steps toward complying with the 
commissioners’ request that it assume 
fire rating the countrys 
cominissioners will un- 
legal obstacles that 
successful carrying out 


with special committee of 


tional Fire 


supervision of 


supervision of 
over, While the 
dertake to remove 
now block the 
of the proposed plan. 

At. the 
commissioners’ 
mittee on fire insurance reported a 
recommendation that the National 
Board be requested to form a standing 
committee on standard rating schedules 
and forms, merging therewith its 
present committee on clauses and 
forms, this committee to consist of 
eleven members. Among these will be 
a representative of each of the follow- 
ing organizations: the Western Union, 
Eastern Union, Western Insurance Bu 
reau, Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, and the South-Eastern Un- 
Association. 


the 
com 


session of 
the 


concluding 
convention 


derwriters’ 

The fire 
recommended 
the National 


insurance committee also 
that a representative of 
Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners be invited to attend 
meetings of the proposed committee 
on standard rating schedules and forms 


and that this proposal be submitted 
by the National Board to its’ company 
members and their signed approvals 
be sent to the convention of commis 


sioners. This was adopted. 

Of the resolutions offered by the fire 
insurance committee, and published 
herewith the following were adopted by 


the commissioners: That favoring 
uniform standard policies, forms and 
clauses; that condemning anti-coinsur 


ance laws; that condemning valued 
policy laws; and that urging the repeal 
of anti-compact laws. 

Following is the report containing 
the proposed basis for progress along 
lines sought by the National Board and 


the commissioners: 
Text of Report 
Briefly, these are the obstacles which must 


before the objects sought for can 

Naturally their attainment 
from persistent and co ordin 
ited effort on the part of all concerned and at 
considerable expense Neverthel this com 
mittee believes that the advantages accruing 
thereirom justify the effort and expense. s 
the national convention of insurance commis 
sionerg willing to lend its powerful support in 
securing the repeal, or amendment, of these 
laws? 

Phe committee, with this in view, would un 
dertake to secure the undivided co-operation of 
the National Board of, Fire Underwriters in 
such endeavor, and so that the efforts of the 
board shall be perpetuated through a standing 
committee ig prepared to recommend: That the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters establish 
a standing committee on standard rating sched 
ules and forms, merging its present committee 
on clauses and forms therewith. This commit 
tee to be composed of eleven members, with 
a member of each of the following sectional 
organizations: Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, the Union, Western Insurance Bu 
reau, South Eastern Underwriters, Eastern 


he overcome 
he accomplished 
will result only 


The object of this committee shall be. to 
promote the universal use of a standard rating 
schedule throughout the United States and the 
use of uniform forms and clauses in connection 
therewith, and to co-operate in every ethical 
way with the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in) securine the repeal of all 
legislative enactments which presently prohibit 
the accomplishment of this result. The commit 
tee, therefore, adopted and = submits herewith 
for your earnest consideration the following: 

Whereas, Any successful effort to achieve 
uniformity in fire insurance rating standards 
rules, methods and practices in the several 
states must rest finally upon the uniformity 


Po statu reyula pes } th 
1 state mil 
Whietea ! tendens 4othe varieu tates 
boll ) iid oa myn paths of io 
ulanhce pes on establishe conflicting 
regulations lich the compare cannot ol 
themselve harmonize Pheretore, be t 
Resolved, Vhat the companies recognize the 
importance and sduc oof the tandardization 


of fundamental practices, and be it: further 
Resolved, That the National Convention of 
Insurance Comm lone! be, and hereby 1s 
*requested to give its approval ubjoined 
resolutions to the end that effective and co 


ordinated action toward uniformity may — be 
taken 
Standard Policy, Forms, Clauses ; 

Whereas, Wide variations in content and in 
fent exist at present im respect ol the stand 
ird fire insurance policies of the everal states 
nd 

Whereas, A similar variation obtains in re 
pect of form and clauses in veneral use; and 
Wheres Such Jack of uniformity renders 


any efforts of the fire insur- 
standardize the foundation 
rules and practices; 

preparation, printing and sup 


argely ineffective 
ance companies to 
basis of underwriting 


Whereas, The 


ervision of the many different descriptions of 
tandard poliese form imvd clauses are an 
item of ever increasing expense in the busi 
ine : therefore be it 

Resolved, That a single preseribed standard 
poles hould be adopted universally by the 


everal state and be it: further 


Resolved Phat provision be made whereby 
fori ind clauses im genera) use may be sub 
mitted to the National Convention of Tnsur 
anee Commissioners, or to any properly desty 
nated committee thereof, and upon concurrence 


therein such forms and clauses be used in all 
the everal state 

: Co-insurance 
insurance is 
rtamed 


based upon the 
through prac 


Wherea Hire 
verage a ise 
xperience; and 
ecure a fats 
value 
where a 


iveraye it 1 ti 
involved be con 
CASE part of the value 
mav yield an insured Joss; and 
Whereas, The absence of a fair average, to 
whole value makes contribution. un 
balances experience and discriminates agaist 
the thrifty, fore-sighted property holder, who 
carries full insurance to value, by unduly re 
wdine the claimant who insures only a frac 
tion of his values; and 
Wherea \ny general waiving of the aver 
ave contribution principle would serve only to 
increase the rates for fire insuranee and tend 
to reduce protection to the public; therefore 


which the 


recognize the use 


it 
Resolved, That we hereb 


of the average contribution, of co msurance 
clause, for the fair measurement of insurance 
liobility; and be it further 


deplore the continued 
| 


tatute which 


That we 
existence or tuture enactment ol 
prohibit. or ‘modify the application of the aver 
we contribution of co-insurance principle. thus 
with sound underwriting methods 
needless burden upon the ma 
insuring public 

Valued Policy 

Whereas. The true function of property im 
urance is the replacement, by cash indemnity 
of property values destroyed by hazards in 
sured against; and 
Whereas, ‘The o-ealled 
substitutes — for actual value the 
basis of a mere paper valuation, 
economically unsound; and 


wd placing a 
jority ol the 


“valued poliey” law 
fictitious 


which is 


Whereas, Such “valued policy’ laws are 
temptations to arson, dishonest claims and 
fraudulent practices, which increase the waste 


insurance rates neces 
further unnecessary 
insuring public: and 
“valued policy” laws in) op 
eration tend to discriminate aeainst the hon 
est citizen in favor of the criminal and the 
dishonest: therefore, be it 
Resolved. That “valued policy” laws are con- 
trary to public interest and subversive of the 
true basis of insurance indemnity; and be it 
further 
Resolved 


higher 
adding 


by fire and make 

Sary ind thereby 

burden upon the 
Vhereas, Such 


That their enactment be hereafter 
opposed and) where such “valued policy” laws 
are now in foree. that their repeal be encour 
aged by all ethical methods. 
Anti-Compact Laws 

Whereas, No individual fire imsurance com 
pany can make its own except at pro 
Iehbetively hieh expense, and 

Whereas. The public is directly benefitted by 


rates 


the reduced cost to the companies of rate- 
making by co-ordinated effort; and 
Whereas, Such co-ordination tends to make 


fire ‘isurance rates equitable as among all as- 
sureds and to eliminate discriminations be 
tween polievholders; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That so-called Anti-Compact Laws, 
prevent fire insurance companies 
making their rates by co-ordination. are 
indefensible because serve to imerease ex 
penses without giving any equalizing benefit. to 
the public and be it further 

Resolved. That ul the several states be 
urved to repeal laws or reeulations now pro 
Inbiting such co-ordination in rate making, and 
to substitute therefor statutory consent to fire 
insuranee companies to join together in” the 
economical application of a non-discriminatory 


from 


Mis committee is stronely of the opinion 
that action as outlined above on the part of 
the National Convention of Jnsuranee Com 
misciovers and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is the first) necessary step in 
the undertaking now under consideration 


JERSEY MEETING 
The New Jersey Agents’ Association 
will have one of the largest meetings in 
its history in September. It will be at 
the Newark Athletic Club. 
Tourist baggage losses have 
slow for a week or go. 








been 


LEHMAN RESERVES JUDGMENT 
States That He Doubts His Power To 
Make Further Changes; May Ap- 
peal To Appellate Court 

Justice Lehman of the New York 
Supreme Court, after listening on Mon- 
day to arguments to re-settle the order 
signed at the conclusion of the man- 
damus proceedings brought by the Im- 
porters & Exporters and thirty other 
fire companies ugainst the New York 
fire Insurance. Rating Organizations, 
stated that he doubted his powers to do 
anything beyond that which he had al- 
ready done. However, he reserved de- 


cision and ordered counsel for both 
sides to. file briefs yesterday. The 
point at issue was whether he should 
grant relief other than that asked in 
the petition. He will render his deci- 
tion next Tuesday. 

In the event that Justice Lehman 
does not grant the relief sought by the 
petitioners it is understood that Gold- 
man & Unger, attorneys for the Im 


porters & Exporters, will appeal to the 
Ap vellate Division. The Insurance De- 
partinent announced Monday that as 
soon as ‘the order is signed by Justice 
Lehman the Departinent will require all 
companies to file their rates as_ pre- 
seribed by law in conformity with the 
judge’s order. Colonel Stoddard and 
Messrs. Deutschberger and Dillingham, 
of the Department, heard the arguments 
on Monday. 


The Home’s eclipse of the sun rain in- 


surance policy, described elsewhere, 
was noted for good space displays in 
all the New York dailies and through- 


out the country. 


C. EF. Shallcross, manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, is taking a 
vacation. 
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FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATHS BKANOH: 
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A Preacher Was Our 
First Agent | 


Thomas E. Inman was the firs; i 


4 
x 


agent appointed by the founders | 


of the Ohio Farmers Insurance| 
Company when they began writ. Id 
ing business in 1848. He was a] 
preacher here in Le Roy. In a 


way, he set a standard to which 


Ohio Farmers agents conform 
today. 

Seventy-five years ago the 
founders determined to establish 


an organization that would do to 
others as they themselves would 
like to be done by. Consequently, |) 
they chose Inman. It was not be.) 
cause he was a minister, but be. 
‘ause he was a thoroughly trust. 
worthy gentleman with the spirit 
of the Golden Rule firmly fixed in 
his mind sand heart. 

Agents of the Old Man on thel| 
Fence today are earnestly desired |) 
to treat the companies they repre. 
sent and the policyholders they 
serve in the sume spirit of 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
General Agents 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE HANOVER| 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 


pany is in the conservatism of its man | 
agement, and the management of THE | 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of | 


the security of its policy. 
R. EMORY WARFIELD. President 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President || 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 














1871 


$800,000 Capital 


Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


; An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,806,949 
Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 


1923 | 














110 William Street 





-SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


——— 





New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 1900 
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to Build Business 
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Mr. L. SECURIT The rollicking ‘‘Security Brothers’’ series is being 
3 (Leasehold) loaned without charge to Glens Falls agents, for them Mr. H. SECURITY 


(Hail) 
He knows a good thing when 


ej 2] advertic ; 2c . P The farmer’s friend 

he sees it and can help his friends to use in their local advertising. It presents many Tsering Seley menienese: 

to hang on to their advantage. kinds of coverage, one in each advertisement, i Up rolled the black clouds 

Observe his tenacious grip ty ; r ‘ . ‘ = Lightning flashes Thunder 
i means of the dollar sign He and is an effective help in getting business. roars. Down comes the driving 

may not be able to prevent fires, . ‘ sceiines ; ¥ 

but if you have lost valuable Write for particulars. eas of hail, leaving ruin be 
le lease privileges through the burn 


Are vou discouraged? By no 
means, for brother H. SECU- 
RITY now steps up with a smile 
and hands you a fat check to 
cover the value of the crops you 
have lost. He is a friend in need. 


ing of the property rented by 
you, you will recognize the satis- 
faction of receiving compensa 

. tion through your Leasehold 
62 xnsurance. That is Brother L. 
Securitv’s job. 











(Name of Agent) 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


(Name of Agent) 








E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F.M SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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Dunham Calls Credit 
Extension Rebating 


SUGGESTS SOME SOLUTIONS 
No New Laws Necessary; Evil Can Be 
He By Uniform 


Discretionary Rulings 


Relieved, Says, 


Kendrick insurance com 
a had spoken at the In 
Commissioners’ convention at 
the non-taken 
Dunham, the new 


ler WR 
misstoner of Low 
wrancs 
Vinneapotis last we koon 
/ li ev, Hl ward P 
commissioner of Connecticut, made his 
first address before the convention in the 
form of a discussion of Mr. Kendrick’ 
paher 

Kendrick recommended 
hayment of premimns on 
Ile favors legislation 
sted adoption of 
calling upon companies to 
names of agents who fail to setth 
hart days... Ile suagested su 


C OMNIS ioner 
as a_cure th 
receipt of 
mae the 


solution 


bolici’s 
wbyjyect an 1 sugqae 
a re 
rebort 
cohen 


pending agents’ Heonses for first offense 
und on a second offense make them ineli 
gible to represent any company, 


WV Dunham had inferesturg 
about the problem under consid 
His tatk in full follows 

I esteem it an honor to be asked by 
your Executive Committee to discuss 

importent a subiect as “Insurance 
Waste by Giving Credit and by Return 
ot Policies Canceled—not Wanted” at 
ny first appearance before the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission 
ers as the Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Connecticut. IT recollect 
having read in the preface to a book 
some time ago that “that writer 
the most. who gives his reader 
most knowledge and takes from 
the least time.” A suggestive warning 
indeed! As to the injunction 
thereof, IT understand Committee 
has already solved it, will be 
brief. 

It must be admitted that the vrob 
lem of “not taken” insurance policies 
is a serious one. It is serious for two 
reasons: First, because it is a sign 
of low business ethics, and second, be 
cause it is waste. 

We sometimes chuckle when we read 


some 
id as 
eration, 


does 
the 


him 


second 
the 
and 1 


of the maid who masquerades, in her 
mistress’ finery. or of the woman who 
orders a stylish garment sent on ap 


proval from a store, wears it to a party, 
and then returns it as not inst whet 
she wants, or “not tekken.” But there 
is serious side to this. 

We all deplore the prevalence of 
sharp business practices and point with 
udmiration to the man whose word is 
as good us his bond and who by strict 
integrity has gained a reputation which 
is one of the great his busi 
The value of good will to a 
business is nothing but the cenitaliza- 
tion of its reputation for honesty and 
denendability. It is the presence in a 
community of a large proportion of in- 
dividuals of high business honor and in 


assets of 


ness. 


tegrity upon which our present fabric 
of civilization with its) manufacture, 
banking, and insurance 


commerce, 
rests. : 
How Bad Practises Start 

There is, 
nity a 


however, in every commu 
number of individuals who de 
re to get rich quick and who are ready 
mc resort to decidedly 
practices in order to 
end. Some furnish 
ticles that they 


questionable 
accomplish this 
the public with ar 
hope or foolishly 
imagine to be of value. Others deal 
in articles which thev realize to be 
spurious but justify themselves with 
the thought that if they didn’t take this 
easy money, somebody else would. They 
peddle everything from fake ofl stocks 
to fake medicines. Their presence and 


apparent prosperity in every commu 
nity leads us to feel that the public 
does like to be fooled 

What renders this class possible is 
the presence of an even larger group 
in the community who desire to get 


something for nothing or as near noth- 


ing as possible. In order to accomplish 
this they are willing to take a chance. 


Their business ethics can be stretched 
to justify almost any action which, 
upon detection, will not land them in 


jail. In 
Success 


their shrewdness they justify 
gained at the expense of unpaid 


bills and questionable business prac- 
tices. They live by their wits which 
eure usually exercised in beating the 


game. If there is any possibility of get- 
ting something for nothing, they are 
on hand. They were not slow in dis- 
covering the opportunity of getting in- 
surance coverage at little or no cost. 
They made the most of a custom which 
had developed to meet the convenience 
of brokers and agents who were 
anxious to increase their business. The 
difficulty in meeting the situation lies 
in the fact that the practice is not al- 
ways right or always wrong. It may 
be either according to the intent of 
the purchaser or broker and hercin lies 
the difficulty in meeting it. But it is 
reprehensible in that it lays itself open 
so easily to the chicanery of a rascal. 
Should Act Against Non-Payers 

It is off the same piece, perhaps not 
to the same degree, as the practice of 
falsifying payrolls in order to reduce 
the cost of insurance. A company 
which discovers any such reprehensible 
practices owes it, not only to its own 
profits, but to its other clients and the 
whole structure of insurance, to make 
these practices known. Fronde in his 
Reciprocal Duties of State and Subjects 
suid: “Crime is not punished as an of 
fence against God, but as prejudicial to 
society.” We are really concerned 
with a nractice preindicial to society 
as affected in many of its basic aspects 
by insurance, Insurance companies 
cannot be blamed for desiring to pro- 


tect their own interests, particularly 
when they direct their attacks at prac 
tices which are undermining the busi 
ness probity of the community. There- 


fore, any reasonable efforts which may 
be made by this body or by the insur- 
ance companies, either jointly = or 
senarately, to combat the efforts of in- 
dividuals or corporations to obtain pro- 
tection without paying for it, are to be 
commended. Not only will the interests 
of the bona fide purchaser of insurance 
be served by such action, but support 
will be given to the effort to raise the 
general level of business practices in 
this country. 

A second consideration to be noted 
in connection with “not taken’” policies 
deals with waste. With the abundance 
of natural resources of this country, we 
have paid altogether too little attention 
in the past to the subject of waste. 
Recently we have come to realize its 


meaning more clearly and the attention 
of the public has been directed to it by 
national investigation. 

In “not taken” insurance the policies 
are not only put on the company’s 
records, but later the process is re- 
versed and they must be removed, 
thereby practically doubling the cost 
of issuance. In only one company in 
this country, for example, and there are 
many, the work connected with “not 
taken” policies costs almost a million 
dollars annually. It is probably close 
to the truth to say that the cost con- 
nected with the issuance and cancela- 
tion of “not taken” policies in stock 
companies is a very appreciable 
amount. In mutual companies it is re- 
flected in a decrease in the dividends 
paid to policyholders. In the ultimate 
analysis, in all cases it is the honest in- 
surers who foot the bills. 

Reduce Waste to a Minimum 
It is to the interest of every purchas- 


er of insurance in this country to see 
this waste reduced to a minimum. 
There may be some excuse for this 


when an enthusiastic and high pressure 
selesman persuades a client to take out 


life or accident insurance when upon 
sober second thought he feels that he 


cannot afford to carry this amount, but 
with compensation and fire insurance 
the coveraze is practically comnulsory 
avd the situation stands in a different 
Lis? 

Here we are confronted with the at- 
tempt to obtain free coverage for a 
neriod. Here the waste is accompanied 
by fraud and here again the honest pur- 
chaser of insurance foots the bill. That 


that fraud is by no means unknown is 
evident from the high correlation be- 
tween business failures and fire losses 


which has recently been very effective 
ly set forth in a chart. 

Between waste and fraud we should 
not hesitate for a moment to make our 
choice. If one is troublesome and ex- 
pensive. the other strikes at the very 
foundation of business. 

While [I assume the subject under 
discussion refers primarily to fire in- 
surance, the title is sufficiently broad, 
however, to include in its scope other 
lines of insurance underwriting. IT un- 
derstand that the ratios of “not taken” 


policies in the liability, accident, and 
life lines exceed 15%; in fact, it has 
heen stated that these ratios in acci- 
cent and life business reach 18% and 


20% respectively. It is sufficient to say 
in this connection that in the insurance 
companies of Connecticut writing mul- 
tinle lines the cost of “not takens” prob- 
ablv exceeds $1,500,000, annually 

This is simplv the cost of writing, is- 
suing these policies, putting them on 
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oS 
the books, and taking them off agai 
It does not include any allowance fo; 
coverage which is not paid for. — This 
of course, does not amount to any. 
thing in the life and accident business 
but is a very considerable figure jn thy 
fire and liability indemnity lines, 

In the life business the agent takes; 
chance. He thinks he can place a polj 
cy and so has it written. In hig) 
pressure salesmanship this is a fre 
quent occurrence, } 

Except in the compensation _ line! 
there is no casualty insurance whic} 
must be carried and this makes a dig 
tinction between the compensation anj 
the other casualty lines. Compensatioy 
insurance, therefore, is more akin tol 
fire insurance. 

Suggestions to Better Situation 

Three suggestions have been advance. 
ed to improve the situation in these 
lines: 

1. To have an application signed py 
an applicant. This would probably no 
amount to much because a life appli 
cant not only signs an application py 
takes a physical examination and they 
fils to take the policy in a large num 
ber of cases. 

2. The waiting period might be rol 
duced. At present the insured is given 
thirty days in the liability lines to pay 
for his policy. If this were reduced 
ten days and the insured were trying 
get free insurance during the year, hi 
would have to find brokers to place his 
unpaid insurance thirty-six times. This 
would be difficult. : 

3. No insurance should be in fore 
until the premium has been paid. This 
would require joint action by all com 
panies and would probably be difficult 
to obtain. 

Suggestions 








and criticism to be of 
value must be constructive, not d 


structive. We, as supervising officials 
must look to the enforcement of exist 
ing laws tempered with appropriate 
discretion. We are public officials ani! 
us well stated by a citizen of New Yori) 
in his letter accepting the nomination 
for Governor, “are the servants ant! 
agents of the people to execute laws 
which the people have made and withi) 
the limits of a Constitution which the: 
have established.” Then, too, as_ pub 
lic officials, we must keep abreast 0! 
the times. Since TI first entered th 
business of insurance some years ago 
many innovations, some of them fail 
ures to be sure, have been encountere 
and in my study of your proceeding’ 
| have been impressed by the aptitud 
with which this body has met. thes 
changes. It is axiomatic that we mus! 
meet every change in the character 0! 
the insurance world in its relation t 
conditions of business in general ani 
business credit in particular. 

Vested in the Insurance Commis) 
sioners is the power to accomplis! 
much. Present laws are adequate ani 
1am opposed to placing on the statute 
hooks 


more law-—-we have too much 
row; less would be an improvemeny 
The power to regulate exists, but, af 


a former Governor of Connecticut hi} 
wisely said: “Concentration of powel 
hrings concentration of responsibility.’ 
So jf seems to me that responsibility if 
the keynote. | 

The responsibility for the practic 
under which a fire insurance agent olf 
broker can extend credit to an applican! 
over an unreasonable period of tin 
rests with the agents and brokers J! 
marily. That such an extension | 
credit may be effected first through th 
eeent or broker and then through a! 
other, and so on, is emphatically pre! 
dicial to good business. To legislate t 
cure such an evil is not, to my mini 
# course which will be entirely succes 
ful. Honesty of individuals is 10 
necessarily a legitimate subject. fd 
remedial legislation. I am inclined t 
with Ben Jonson when he. sai 
in The Devil is an Ass: “If he wer 
to be made honest by an act of Parli 
ment FE should not alter in my faith | 
him.” So L believe honesty is not ! 
he obtained through legislation. 0! 
the other hand, is the practice nece 
surily a dishonest one? It is the pro 
uct of competition engendered by yeal 
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of growth—a practice known and recog- 
nized. A citizen has a right in his busi- 
ness transactions to get the best credit 
available. 
Cooperation Will Reduce Evil 

Despite my rather discouraging re- 
marks thus far, and my feeling that the 
condition cannot be cured by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, it should be given 
emphatic cognizance and through uni- 
formity of procedure and cooperation of 


agents and companies alike the evil 
should be materially lessened, even 


though we cannot hope to eradicate it. 

The practice of extending credit is 
a form of rebate. Credit is not ex- 
tended to all alike, nor even to all in a 
like proportion. The man who con- 
trols a large line of insurance can usu- 
ally obtain an extended credit. While 
in other business enterprises credit is 
extended to a man, it is usually so ex- 
tended in proportion to his ability to 
pay, both present and prospective. In 
fire insurance | know that no such rule 
applies. To the end that this evil may 
be lessened, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of over twenty states have al- 
ready ruled that extending credit is 
rebating. Such rulings in most cases, 
including Commissioner Mansfield’s rul- 
ing of March 1, 1921, relate to iife in- 
surance, but I am informed that the 
rulings in Arizona, Florida, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and 
Washington relate to premiums on all 
classes of policies. Generally, extend- 
ing credit beyond sixty days is consid- 
ered rebating. Sometimes the rulings 
are worded—‘‘beyond the usual time 
of credit.” 

I heartily agree with the stand thus 
teuken and think we all should assume 
that permitting the insured to keep his 
money an undue length of time after 
his risk is covered is allowing a rebate. 
In his Presidential address at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1916, the Honorable 


Purton Mansfield, in discussing ‘“Gov- 
ernment and Some of Her Corporate 
Interests,’ commented upon the fact 


that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that insurance does not 
come within the domain of the Federal 
Government but under the exclusive 
supervision of the several states, and 
added: “This results in irregularities 
and inequalities of very great magni- 
tude both in laws and in practice which 
it should be, and I am happy to say is, 
the task of this body both collectively 
and individually to remove and obliter- 
ate. The results of such action have been 
shown in our fraternal bill, our stand- 
ard fire policy, our health and accident 
provisions, as well as in other directions 
which I need not mention.” May we 
not, therefore, in dealing with the prob- 
lem before us now bear in mind this 
statement of my able predecessor and 
see if reasonably uniform methods can- 
not be devised and followed by all con- 
cerned ? 

I once read that there is probably no 
Hell for authors in the next world 
they suffer so much from critics in this. 
It may be that I too will believe this 
in the immediate future. The matter, 
however, rests with you, to be dealt 
With as may seem best. I still feel that 
the extension of credit as practised in 
the United States in connection with 
the payment of premiums on fire insur- 
ance is discriminatory and constitutes a 


rebate; that no new legislation is 
heeded; that the evil can be amelior- 
ated but not cured, and that consist- 


ently uniform discretionary rulings in 
this problem, as well as in many others 
Which May come to your attention from 
lime to time, will assist and offer prob- 
ably a substantial, if not a complete, 
solution. 


C. F. HOWELL OPERATED ON 

Charles F. Howell, marine insurance 
editor of “The Weekly Underwriter.” 
ind the author of several books, was 
operated on carly this week for appen 
dicitis, He is understood to be recover 
Ing satisfactorily. His large circle of 
friends along William and Beaver 
treets wish him a speedy convales- 
cence, 


How Convention Impressed Ohio Chief 


By Harry L. Conn, Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio 


The work of the convention just ad- 
journed fully justified its members and 
guests making the pilgrimage to this 
gateway of the Northwest. Its pro- 
ceedings were marked by a manifest 
disposition to accomplish something 
rather than to take a mere holiday. 

The newly elected president, 
Fishback, makes a capital presiding 
officer, fair, courteous and_ sincerely 
desirous of doing his duty with fidelity 
and dispatch. Of Colonel Button, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak, since he 
is aS much an institution as congress 
or even Mr. Bryan’s candidacy. As 
essential to a successful convention is 
the Colonel as a bridge whist pencil is 
to the hapniness of one’s wife. except, 
as is well known he is not so dull as a 
bridge pencil usually is. 

The formal papers ‘read to the con- 
vention (not, of course, including in this 
appraisal my own paper) were above 
the average offered on such occasions. 
Many members so remarked the fact. 
Not only the formal ones, but also the 
several papers discussing the topics, 
plainly showed diligent research and 
contemplation on the part of their 
authors. That the efforts of the writers 
were appreciated by the assemblage 
was manifested in the close attention 
given and also the utter disregard of 
other engagements, including even 
luncheon hours. 

Rate Formula 

There was not complete unanimity 

on the question of rescinding the action 


Mr. 


on the rate formula of the commis- 
sioners at the Hotel Astor meeting of 
December, 1921, precipitated on the last 
dav of the session bv those able com- 
missioners, Messrs. Hyde and Bullion, 
of Missouri and Arkansas respectively, 


since the convention could not, on a 
mere ipse dixit or even an ex parte 
showing, however, in good faith the 
proponents were, undo what had been 
done by a predecessive body of con- 
ceded ability and equal rank. The 


question of changing the formula for 
ascertaining a fair underwriting profit 
may, of course, come up anew and, in 
my opinion, this is the only way to ap- 
proach it, for to say that the Hotel 
Astor pronouncement, made in good 
faith by capable and honest men acting 
on evidence then before them, they 
having jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter, acted erroneously, would not only 
be a collateral attack but would sawor 
of a gratuitous insult, a characteriza- 
tion not at all wished, | am sure, when 
its ultimate effect be understood by 
those proposing the rescission. 

On the whole, the work of the con- 
vention shows it is the desire of the 
commissioners to be considerate of and 
helpful to all interests and opposed to 
Lolshevism; moreover, all of them seem 
confident the phase of unrest in which 
we are now unhappily enveloped will 
speedily be dissipated with proper cor- 
rective treatment. 

It is a time for strong hands rather 
than weak hearts. Insurance is no ex- 
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Hooper-Holmes Add 
Fire Risk Inspection 


NEW DEPARTURE OF SERVICE 

Inspecting 600,000 Life, 

Accident, Burglary and Automobile 
Risks This Year 


Bureau is 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, which is 
inspecting about 600,000 risks this year 
life, 
bile another 
inspection of fire risks. 


accident, automo- 
the 


This, of course, 


burglary and 


has added division 
means the assured and not the physical 
property as the Bu- 
work is to companies 


Hooper-Holmes 
reau’s protect 


against moral hazard. Bayard P. 
Holmes is president and John J. King, 
vice-president. was estab- 
1899, 


the 


The bureau 
lished in In discussing the new 


branch Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
says: 

“During the dog days nobody wants 
to talk about fires or even think about 
them. It isn’t being done. But for the 
officials of the fire insurance companies 
there is no closed season in this field. 
With them the subject is always one of 
consuming interest and it is to them 
and our co-workers that we wish to say 
au few words regarding a new branch of 
the Hooper-Holmes service. 

“Heretofore the Bureau has served 
the insurance companies chiefly in the 
life, accident, health, burglary and auto- 
mobile branches. The field of jire in- 
surance practically has been untouched, 
although in their automobile depart- 
ments many of the companies have ex: 
tensively used our service. In our va 
rious classes of inspections the ele- 
ments of moral hazard involved have re- 
ceived special attention. There can be 
no question that this factor enters 
largely into the writing of certain kinds 
of fire risks. Recently at the sugges- 
tion of some of the companies it was 
cecided to extend the Bureau service to 
include reports of this character. The 
report blank prepared for this purpose 
was drafted with the co-operation and 
under the direction of the underwriters 
of several of the companies and it is 
believed that it will fully meet the un- 
derwriting requirements of the compa- 
nies generally. 

“It has been the usual practice in 
passing upon fire risks to base accept- 
unce or rejection largely on the records 
and reports of mercantile agencies and 
on the surveys, maps and loss records 
which were readily available. In many 
cases the information thus obtainable 
undoubtedly is sufficient but in many 
others information of a different charac- 
ter would seem to be absolutely essen- 
tial. 

“The great factor in insurance under- 
writing, generally speaking, unquestion- 
ably is moral hazard. In some lines it 
predominates to a large degree. In 
ecrtain fire risks, however, 
where the business and financial stand- 
ine avd reliabilitv” of 
definitely known. there 
reed for inan'ry. But how about the in- 
dividual or the firm or corporation who 
is an ‘unknown quantity?’ In such a 
eose doe it not seem important thet the 
underwriter should inform himself re 
garding the character of the owner of 
the property or of the principals in the 
business? And if this be so, how can 
he do this without the aid of inspection 
reports which insurance in other lines 
has found indispensable to safe under 
? In the analysis, is it 
rot the owner rather than the property 
itself who is insured? 

“The Bureau 
there is a real 


classes of 


the assured are 
obviously is no 


writing? last 


management believe 
need for reports of thi 


hind and that in the course of time th 
Hooper Holme ervice will become 
important ard valuable an 


awdjur 
the underwriting department of t! 
companies as itl 
other branches of 


now in those 
this greut busine 
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Value of Automobile 
Inspection Reports 

BADLY WANTED, SAYS GOODWIN 

Fireman’s Fund Auto Manager Finds 

Investigation of New Car Owners 
is Indispensable 


applicants 
still much 
on Rh. i. 


That inspections of 
for automobile 
the firm opinion 
Goodwin, manager of the automobile 
branch of the Eastern Department of 
the Fireman’s Fund. In an article on 
“The Utility of Inspection Reports In 
Automobile Underwriting,” published in 
the house organ of the Hooper-Holmes 


close 
insurance is 


needed is 


Bureau, Mr. Goodwin commends the 
leading iaspection bureaus and states 
that the large moral hazard factor 
which is ever present in auto insurance 
underwriting is suppressed to a con 
siderable extent only through the ef 
forts of careful inspections of the char 


and finances of prospective as 
sureds. 

Following are parts of Mr. Goodwin’s 
article: 

The insurance underwriter has seen 
the problems with which he has been 
confronted multiply a thousandfold as 
production has increased until today, 
with assured prospects of the biggest 
production year in history, he is com 
pelled to resort to extreme measures in 
order to determine the eligibility ot 
his automobile risks for that place in 
his company’s sun which spells “profit.” 

This requirement for the under 
writer, who, by the way, is the func 
tionary in the insurance organization, 
who determines which risks can be ac 
cepted and on what basis, has been the 


acter 


demand which the so-called credit: re 
porting agency or bureau has under 
taken to supply. We, of course, had 


biles and they were employed and still 
are by the various other branches of 
insurance companies; however, some of 
these have now specialized in reports 
and investigations on automobile risks 
and have gradually formulated their re- 
port requirements to conform to chang- 
ing conditions and the underwriter’s 
needs, as well as putting their investi- 


gators through an intensive training 
cofirse, realizing that the automobile 


insurance business demands and must 
have, if conducted successfully, special 
treatment by specialists. 

It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that moral hazard represents by 
fur the larger proportion of the total 
automobile risk and it is therefore ex- 
ceedingly difficult for an individual to 
sit at a desk in a company office and 
decide from a review of the policy 
application that a given risk is free 
from moral hazard without outside 
assistance, particularly when we have 
learned from bitter experience that our 
so-called “merchant” is often a dealer 
in contraband liquor, drugs or narcotics, 
our “manager” a spot boy in’ a pool 
ro6m, our “real estate operator” a gam- 
bler, highway man, race track tout or 
concessionaire at some amusement 
park, our “retired” a low-grade person 
of ill-repute, living solely by his wits, 
etc., etc. 

Know Man to Whom Policy Is Issued 

One of the warning signals of the 
company I represent is, “Know the man 
to whom you issue an automobile pol- 
icy;” know the man, that is the key 
to our situation, hence we are in need 
of an investigation service like Hooper- 
Holmes. 

| wish it were possible to put each 
one of the investigators employed = in 
this work beside our examiners for 
one day so that we could communicate 
ut first hand just wherein these reports 
are of value and, particularly, where 
they fall short. If T were asked to 
name the key requirement, that which 
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Policy Runs for 2 Minutes, 59 Seconds 


An insurance policy which runs for 


two minutes and fifty-nine seconds; in 


other words, the shortest on record. 
That is the policy--a rain insurance 
contract--which the Home has issued 


for the Swarthmore University Expedi- 
tion to Yerbaniz,. Mexico, where = on 
September 10 photographs of the sun’s 
eclipse will be taken. The policy is for 
£10,000, obtaines by George H. Brooks, 
a Swarthmore alumnus and member of 
Williams & Walton, Philadelphia. The 
premium is $500. To equip the expedi- 
tion is expensive and the picture might 
not be taken by reason of atmospheric 
conditions, such as low visibility. To 


not hearsay nor “regarded by some,” 
“probably,” “may be,” ete. More = par- 
ticularly is this needed when any part 


of the report is questionable or un- 
favorable; it may be that on the accur- 
acy of the information contained in 


the report depends the decision of the 
insurer. T cannot too strongly empha- 
size the importance to the insurance 
company of a most critical review and 
double check by the investigator when 


any report is of such character as to 
be considered unfavorable. If the re- 
port is to be of any value to us we 


compensate for possible loss of time 
und money, and to enable future ex. 
peditions to carry on the work if this 
one fails, the policy was taken out. It 
provides among other things: 

“If by reason of weather conditions 
affecting visibility only, or by vibration 
of instruments caused by winds in the 
State of Durango, Mexico, on Sept. 10, 
1923, between 2.34:17 P. M. and 2:37:16 
’. M., or thereabouts, standard time, 
the insured is prevented from taking 
photographs of scientific value of the 
eclipse of the sun, then this company 


shall be liable for and shall pay the 
amount set forth in the schedule be- 
low.” 


we decline a risk or cancel a_ policy 
which does not merit such action we 
not only curtail our own production im- 
measurably but we do a grave injustice 
to the applicant. 

As indicating that the field of opera- 
tion for the investigation service organ- 
izations which continue to merit our 
patronage is a permanent one we have 
only to remark the steadily increasing 
number of automobiles marketed each 
year and the almost unbelievable 
growth of “new owners,” which means 
that there will be a corresponding in- 





many of these credit bureaus of various transcends every other in importance, must be able to depend on and defend crease in the demand for information 
kinds long before the day of automo { would say FACTS. We want facts, its accuracy, as it is obvious that when hy the insurance carriers. 
—=" 





The Sign 


of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Guarantee 






et 


and Accident 


Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 





UNITED 
HIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office—100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. W. LAWSON, Chairman of the Board 





PERCIVAL 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 





BERESFORD, President 
GEO. R. PACKARD, Vice-Pres. 
HERBERT W. ELLIS, Vice-Pres. 

M. B. YATES, Secretary 

HENRY A. KNABE, Asst. Secy. 
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Penn. Ass’n, Fighting 
Automobile Dealers 


AS INSURANCE SOLICITORS 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre Agents 
Forging Ahead in Battle to Keep 
Business for Agents 


insurance agents, 
through the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents, are making a 
splendid fight against the inroads of au- 
iomobile dealers and garage owners as 
insurance agents. These latter individ- 
uals have been reaching out for automo- 
bile insurance accounts. To what ex- 
tent agents are winning against these 
efforts is told in the following extracts 
from the August issue of the “Pennsyl- 
yvanian,” the publication of the associa- 
tion: 

A local agent at Scranton, Pa., writes 
relative to the automobile dealers, and 
a-certain reciprocal exchange: ‘‘Wish 
to state that this subject is one that is 
at the present time being discussed by 
the executive Committee of the Scran- 
ton Insurance Association and [ under- 
stand that the real powers that be in 
the Lackawanna Motor Club are not in 
favor of the proposition of insurance as 
presented at the last annual meeting of 
the American Automobile Association.” 

What has the local agent done 
towards eliminating automobile dealers 
from participating in commissions that 
rightfully belong to the local agent 
and broker in this State? What have 
you done, Mr. Local Agent, in your 
territory? Are you satisfied that part 
of the commission should go to the 
automobile dealer, or are you willing 
to let others fight your battles, so that 
automobile accounts will wend their 
way into your office? Some local 
agents have placed the blame on the 
companies. The blame should right- 
fully rest on the “door-steps” of every 
general agent and local agent in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Local agents at Wilkes Barre have 
apparently won out in their opposition 
to the automobile dealers. Mr. Biddle 
writes—a portion of his letter reads as 
follows: ‘The result is that to the best 
of my knowledge at this time no auto- 
mobile dealer in this section is receiv- 
ing insurance commissions. Whether 
this plan will continue to operate suc- 
cessfully remains to be seen, but I 
firmly believe our efforts are bound to 
produce permanent results.” 

It is not the business of the agent 
to dictate to the companies in matters 
cf rates. Local agents’ accounts which 
show a low loss” ratio covering a 
period of years is no criterion to fol- 
low, except that such agents should 
lc and usually are, commended. It is 
rather discouraging, however, to learn 
that invariably the big loss ratios, and 


Pennsylvania 


Ruffin Says Richmond 
Policies Are Void 


BECAUSE OF ARCHAIC FORMS 





Fire Insurance Exchange Contends 
Wording Has No Effect on Fair 
Dealings By Companies 

Ben A. Ruffin, manager of the In- 
surers Guaranty Corporation of Rich- 
mond, Va., a brokerage concern, made 
the charge last week before the city 
finance Committee, in undertaking to 
sell the city one of the concern’s service 
contracts, that many insurance policies 
held by the city are null and void. He 
said that he has ascertained this from 
an examination of a number of the poli- 
cies selected at random from files in 
the oflice of the city. comptroller. 

Robert Lecky, Jr., representing the 
Richmond Fire Insurance Exchange, ex- 
plumed that while many policies held 
by the city as well as others were 
written in ancient and archaic forms 
the spirit of the contract was adhered 
to always and no reputable insurance 
company would seek to také advantage 
of any possible misinterpretation of the 
language used in the forms. 

The exchange, he explained further, 
had already begun the work of revising 
old and antiquated forms, as has been 
done in many other cities, and it stood 
ready to serve the city in any capacily 
toward the end of clarifying forms that 
might be advisable or necessary. Other 
spokesmen for the exchange were T. 
Garnett Tabb, vice president, and 
Milton J. Straus, a former officer of the 
body. They said that clients were al- 
ways given the preference when differ- 
ences urose as to the interpretation of 
the wording of policies, and that the 
ugents made it a rule to help the in- 
sured in every way possible. Herbert 
Race was also a member of the delega- 
tion representing the exchange at the 
meeting. 

The contract which the Insurers 
Guaranty Corporation sells provides 
that in return for a fee of 5 per cent 
of premiums it will make a complete 
survey of policies. 

It was said that a majority of the 


covering a period of years too, arise in 
the large brokerage offices. In this 
the local agents should have a voice, 
because, in all probability, the low loss 
ratio of the local agents is helping to 
carry part of the burden (cost). This 
may, or may not, be correct, neverthe- 
less, the local agent is, or should be, 
particular as to the risk he offers to 
huve insured, and does, or should, give 
the insuring company the benefit of his 


personal knowledge of the risk—be it 
fire, casualty, or surety. If he does 
not, he is a “commission grabber,” 


and his destiny in the business will be 
“short lived.” 


committee had practically made up 
their minds to place their seal of ap 
proval upon the proposal for the closing 
of such a contract when members of 
the exchange got wind of the approach- 
ing meeting and its purpose and came 
to the defense of the Richmond insur- 
ance business. The committee agreed 
to hold another meeting at an early 
date to hear a report from a committee 
of agents containing suggestions as to 
the inauguration of a system that will 
eliminate the old and antiquated forms 
now in use. 

The city comptroller was directed to 
furnish a statement showing the various 
policies on armories, schools and other 
public property so as to aid the agents 
in drafting a plan for’ supervision. 
Under the tentative plan, the city build- 
ings will be divided into four groups 
and schedule forms will be worked out 
for each group. The city pays approxi- 
mately $8,000 premiums annually. On 
this basis, the service contract offered 
by the Insurers Guaranty Corporation 
would cost it $400 extra. The agents 
contend that they can give just as good 
service as that corporation without any 
additional charge. 


E. E. READ, JR.’S, CAREER 
Late President of Camden Fire Had 


Wide Experiences; Head of 
Several Clubs 





The late Edmund E. Read, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Camden Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, was born at Camden in 1859. 
He attended a private school in Cam- 
den conducted by a Miss Flint. Later 
he was a pupil in what was then known 
as the North Ward school and which 
is now the Genge school. The North 
Ward school was, in the sixties, one of 
three schools which represented Cam- 
den’s public school system at that time. 
These three schools were the North 
Ward, Middle Ward and South Ward. 

From the Camden public school, Mr. 
Read next attended the private school 
of William Fewsmith, in Philadelphia, 


and from there he went to the Univer-* 


sity of Pennsylvania and graduated in 
1879 with the degree of A. B. He then 
entered the law offices of Peter L. 
Voorhees, in Camden, and in 1882 be- 
came a member of the New Jersey Bar. 

In 1888, Mr. Read was made director 
of the Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, at the same time continuing his 
law practice. In 1899 he became presi- 
dent of the Camden Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, which office he held at the 
time of his death. 

From 1901 to 1919 he was president of 
the Camden Board of Education. He 
was a member of the board of directors 
of the Camden Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company from 1902 until 1919, when he 
became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Read was president of the Cam- 
den Rotary Club for the year 1919. He 
was a trustee of the Vineland Training 
School, director of the Camden Cham- 





“WANTED” 


Experienced fire insurance ad- 
juster—age 30 to 40. One accus- 
tomed to handling large losses and 
who also has a good knowledge of 
Insurance law. Liberal salary to 
right man. State education, refer- 
ences, qualifications, experience. 


“Adjuster” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter Co. 
86 Fulton Street 
New York City 











ber of Commerce, and president of the 
Camden County Free Library Commis- 
sion. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity Club, of Philadelphia, and the 
Camden Club. 

Mr. Read has traveled widely and in 
1911 toured all around South America, 
touching such ports as Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, ete., sailing 
through the Straits of Magellan and the 
Panama Canal. He had been to Eu- 
rope several times. 

Mr. Read was a gentleman of the old 
echool. Starting life, as he did, in the 
mid-Victorian period, he grew up amid 
aun atmosphere which, to-day, is asso- 
ciated with the history of those stal- 
wart times and people. He was espe 
cially fortunate to have intluded in his 
education popular fiction of those 
splendid writers and characters 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Dickens, ete. 
He got much of real heart to heart 
literature. 

As president of the Board of Educa- 
tion for 18 years Mr. Read played a big 
part in the development of the city’s 
school system. He gave largely of his 
time in solving the many problems inci- 
dent to the phenomenal growth in en- 
rollment in the schools and was the 
leading spirit in devising the plans for 
the beautiful high school at Forest Hill. 

Mr. Read’s business life was devoted 
to the Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion and the Camden Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, two of the city’s most 
Stable institutions. He played a large 
part-in their progress and development 
and will be sadly missed in the coun- 
sels of both institutions. 





J. B. GUTHRIE RESIGNS 

J. B. Guthrie, assistant secretary of 
the National Liberty, has resigned. He 
came with the company in September 
of last year, subsequently to which for 
about six months he was manager of 
the company’s branch office in Balti- 
more, 


BISSELL ON WAY HOME 
President R. M. Bissell of the Hart- 
ford Fire sailed for this country from 
Genoa on August 25. He has been in 
Kurope for about two months. 
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Marine Men Report 
On Taxation Progress 


TO COMMISSIONERS MEETING 
Much Satisfied With Aid Given 
Commissioners in Helping Cause 

of Marine Insurance 


By 


While Superintendent Stoddard of 
New York in Minneapolis at the 
commissioners’ convention last week he 
reud before the letter 
which he had Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher at 
for the of 

Underwriters, summarizing 


was 
convention a 
received from 
& Symmers, 
torneys American Institute 
Murine 
steps already taken to bring about tax 
sought by 


to re 


ation and other changes 


American marine underwriters 


from certain ob 
noxious burdens. After first telling of 
the initial steps taken by the commis 
sioners in previous conventions — to 
further the cause of marine insurance 
the letter to Col. Stoddard recounts 
events that transpired during the last 
year. That part of the communication 
follows herewith: 

“Among the most important of the 
features of the proposed State Law val- 
uable to policy holders and marine 
underwriters in the United States, spe- 


lieve their business 


cial emphasis may be laid upon the 
following: 
“(a) Recognition that the inherent 


marine insurance requires 
different regulation and 
other classes of insur- 


of 
and 
from 


nature 
separate 
taxation 
ance; 

“(b) That to meet world competition 
American marine underwriters must be 
allowed to grant coverages substan- 
tially equivalent to those permitted to 
their foreign competitors; 

“(¢) That to enable American marine 
insurers to meet the competition of 
their foreign rivals, our underwriters 
should be taxed upon substantially the 
same basis as the insurers of foreign 
countries, namely, upon net underwril 


ing profits averaged over a period of 
years; and 
“(d) That in order to remove the 


difficulties and friction existing in the 


past respecting the transaction of so- 
called ‘unauthorized insurance’ by 
brokers and other middlemen in the 
United States with unlicensed foreign 
insurers, such traffic should be per- 


mitted under state license and super- 
vision, coupled with such privilege tax 
aus state authorities decided should be 
imposed. 

“It is pertinent to point out here 
that at no time has the proposed uni- 
form State marine insurance law con- 
tained any provision for ‘multiple line’ 
insurance and that in its revised form 
no attempt was made to provide for the 
organization or admission of marine 
Lloyds. 

“The foregoing summary is submitted 
for the information of those Commis- 
sioners not already familiar with this 
matter and also to emphasize the pains- 
taking and = thorough consideration 
given it not only by the convention and 
your committee, but also by all parties 
interested. 

How Bills Were Treated 

“Thereafter, with the cordial coopera- 
tion of the Insurance Department of 
New York, a series of bills was pre- 
pared and introduced as insurance de- 
partment bills in the legislature of that 
State during its 1923 session. Owing to 
the large amount of marine insurance 
transacted in New York, it was deemed 
advisable that these measures should 
receive consideration in that State be- 
fore their introduction in other States. 

“Although necessarily modified in 
form. in order to fit into the existing 


, 


law of New York, these measures sub- 
stantially followed the printed draft of 
the Proposed Uniform State Marine 
Insurance Law submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Convention and, in sepa- 
rate bills, covered the following im- 
portant subjects: 

“1, Amending Sec. 150 of the New 
York Insurance Law to define marine 
insurance, and also Sec. 161 relating to 
agencies outside of the United States. 

“2. Amending the existing sections 
of the law in order to provide for a 
tux upon net underwriting profits in 
place of a tax upon gross premiums. 

“3. Adding a new section carefully 
defining and prohibiting unauthorized 
insurance and providing for the license 
regulation and taxation of murine in 
surance brokers. 

“All of these measures related solely 
to marine insurance as defined in No. 1. 

“Important progress was made by 
the pussage of the first of these bills 
by the Legislature and its signature by 
the Governor. 

“The two remaining bills were neces 
sarily companion measures, the last 
uwaiting legislative action upon the 
first, relating to taxation. 

“The bill to substitute a tax upon 
net marine underwriting profits for the 
existing tax upon gross premiums was 
not opposed by the State Tax Commis- 
sion, received a favorable hearing at a 
joint session of the Senate and Assem- 
bly insurance committee and passed the 
Assembly without opposition. Unfor 
tunately, however, delays occurred in 
the Senate and in the concluding days 


of the session many bills were not 
reached for a vote and these bills were 
among them. 

“It is felt, however, that both the 


convention and the marine underwriters 
should feel greatly encouraged by the 
substantial progress made and the in- 
telligent acceptance of those principles 
uimed to enable our marine insurers to 
compete on fairer terms with their for- 
cign rivals. It is proposed to re-submit 
the measures which were not reached 
for vote early in the 1924 session of the 
New York legislature and probably to 
the legislatures of certain other States 
where considerable amounts of marine 
insurance are written. It is believed 
that such bills will have favorable 
chances of suecess and that such suc 
cess, When achieved, will be largely due 
to the great weight of the approval of 
the convention and to the thoroughness 
and efficiency of your Committee. 

“In behalf of marine underwriters in 
the United States we desire to seize 
this opportunity of expressing through 
you to the convention their keen appre- 
ciation of the painstaking interest 
shown by the Commissioners in this 
important aid to American commerce 
end to thank you and your Committee 
for the unfailing courtesy which has 
on sO Many occasions been shown to 
underwriters and ourselves,” 








Chester 
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All in the Day of a Surveyor 





By Alfred W. Young, Surveyor, 


the Fireman’s Fund 


We proceed next with our worthy 
surveyor to a shipyard where he has to 
report on damages to a vessel in colli- 


sion at sea. Here his work concerns 
drydocking, sighting ships’ bottoms, 
hull and engine repairs, construction 


work, rigging repairs, inspection of 
lutent defects, boiler inspections, and 
so on indefinitely. The job in question 
deuls with w wooden steam schooner 
Which was in collision with a passenger 
ship at sea. It uppears that the 
schooner wanted to show its prowess 
in cutting the bow of the liner, with 
the result that she got severely 
bumped, 

He finds her fo’castle head started, 
decks forward sprung, and hold ceiling 
opened. This results in a big job and 
is purely the result of taking a chance 
ut sea. To make repairs the usual cus- 
tom calls for bids from as many yards 
us wish to compete. ‘The surveyor 
draws up the specifications while the 
yard men inspect the job and with the 
specifications in hand submit sealed 
hids. The owner and surveyor open 
the bids at the designated time, and the 
contract for the work is awarded ac- 
cordingly. Hull work is always. in- 
tcresting, as the same thing never oc- 
curs twice, and it calls forth the best 
it a man because he must return dam- 
age to its original strength and appear- 
ance with a minimum of time and a 
maximum of efficiency. 

Perhaps the most fascinating work in 


this line is engine repairs. Here «@ man 
£0es from a single cylinder horizontal 
engine to the most up-to-date Diesel 
equipment. He comes in contact with 
the world renowned surly “Scotty” and 
the kid, whose first papers are still 
fresh from the classroom. His work 
takes him from an old wood-fired don- 
key boiler on deck to the trim, oil-fired 
boilers of the crack liner. This job 
was never cut out for fastidious people 


and requires the efforts of a man who 
talks frequently to God. 
Every Job a Problem 


Almost every repair has 
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lems, and again time and efficiency ¢& 
ter in. A little thing such as remoy! 
ing boiler tubes from the stoke hol 
sometimes proves a problem when on 
discovers they must be passed out be 
tween the boilers, through the engiy 
room bulkhead and then up and out thy 
skylights by way of various engi 
room gratings. Engine repairs also it! 
clude in the surveyor’s itinerary “bily 
diving,” wherein it is necessary for on 
to climb through a small manhole int 


the inner skin of the ship, or doub! 
bottom. 
The double bottom tanks in an oj 


burning vessel are mostly used for fw 
oil and are about fifty inches hig 
They are completely interwoven wit 
the ship’s frames and girders, which 

turn allow progress from one section { 
another through very small manhole: 
In locating a leaking fuel oil or suctic 
line running through a double bottom 
one can see the hardships involved ig 
“bilge diving,” especially when th! 
fvel oil has recently been discharge 
and the odor remains. A man of port! 
build should not attempt this work fi 
obvious reasons. 


Salvaging of wrecked vessels is t! 


surveyor’s most exciting work, but‘ 
volumes have been written regardit’ 
“wreckers,” and as it is a subje 


which could not be attempted in thi 
article, it will be best to allow oth 
space to this subject. 


Bulk Loading Technical 


Handling of bulk cargoes is of! 
technical nature entirely, the sucess 
of the venture resting in the surveyo! 
und as large sums of money are i! 
volved, his skill is of paramount it 
portance, Grain loose in bulk on boat’ 
“a ip is dangerous unless loaded prope! 

because in the rolling of a steame 
a entire cargo is apt to shift, causil 
« serious list, which has frequentl) 
caused capsizings. This commodity i 
slippery and unstable; in fact it shift 
around analogous to water, with the 
sult that the entire vessel has to lt 
specially fitted throughout. 

First it is necessary to see that 4 
bilges and sumps are fitted with grail 
proof covers. Next longitudinal bul! 


heads of heavy stock must be fitted {7 


prevent thwartship or sidewise. shif') 
ing. Then in the main hatches trutl 
feeders must be built in, whose capi 
city must be at least 214% of the cull 
capacity of the hold to be filled. Th! 
is in order that there may be a weil! 
on the grain in the hold which will tet 
to prevent shifting. Wing feeders mé 
also be installed, which also have tol 
built to certain specified rules, and tl 
whole surface of the grain may hat 
to be covered with sacked grain. 


The more weight the ship loads, th’ 


more freight money she earns, hen 
the surveyor calculates the  bunke 
weight necessary to steam safely to de 
tination, together 
the ship’s stores 
amount 
weight 


and fresh water. Til 
subtracted from her de# 
lifting capacity gives. th 


amount of grain she can safely cart! 
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and arrangements are made to load 


this amount. 


Hazards of Coke 

Loading bulk coke sometimes proves 
vexing, aS coke is so light that huge 
quantities are carried on deck. If the 
side containing boards of the deck car- 
go are spaced too far apart, a part of 
the coke is liable to slide through, 
while if they are spaced too closely 
(which costs more for lumber) the ship 
may become unseaworthy in a storm, 
pecause after shipping a heavy sea 
there may not be enough openings for 
the water to drain off rapidly. 

Coal cargoes are easily handled, with 
the exception that means must be in- 
stalled to take internal temperatures. 
Tankers present no problem at all for 
loading fuel oil. Practically every bulk 
cargo presents its own |problem and 
there are many things carried in bulk. 

Moving farther down the water front 
the surveyor comes to his last job of 
the day. Six launches are to be loaded 
on the deck of a vessel which already 
has a high deck load of lumber. Float- 
ing shear legs are alongside’ the 
steamer to place the boats on deck. The 
surveyor supervises the placing of the 
slings under the heels of the small 
boat, watches that it is handled gently 
and sees it safely nested in the lumber 
deckload. 


Small Boats on Big Ones 


After all six are safely loaded he 
gees that they are properly chocked, 
securely lashed, and that any portion 


which is liable to damage from the ele- 
ments is safely boarded in. The num- 
ber of small boats being continuously 
shipped about is surprising, and all 
types are included from the luxurious 
express pleasure launch and “for hire” 
boats, following the battle fleet, to the 
little fish boats looking for a change of 
catch. Spray, lashed by the wind, has 
damaged more than one small boat, and 
where a steamer is loaded down deep 
it is a common occurrence for her 
decks to be swept by seas. Therefore, 
it is a painstaking task to see that the 
small boat is securely lashed and _ pro- 
tected as much as possible from the 
fury of the elements. 

A good day’s work having been ac- 
complished, the surveyor proceeds back 
to the office to write up his reports. On 
his desk he finds a memo ordering him 
out for a midnight survey, so let’s 
leave him now, alone in his misery, 
wondering when the weary ever rest. 


STEENDAL LEAVES NORWEGIAN 
U. S. Manager of Company Resigns and 


is Succeeded by B. Holst, Secre- 
tary at the Home Office 





G. Steendal, head of the Northern 
Underwriting Agency, which was man- 
ager of the United States branch of 
the Norwegian Atlas, has resigned and 
severed all connections with the. un- 
derwriting office. His place has been 
taken by Bjarne Holst, secretary of the 
Norwegian Atlas at the home office in 
Christiania, Norway, who came to this 
country recently. Mr. Steendal plans 
taking a vacation of several months 
before returning to the insurance busi- 
hess and may visit his family which is 
how residing in Denmark. 

Last year the Norwegian Atlas 
ceased writing fire reinsurance and 
confined its activities wholly to marine 
insurance. However, the volume of 
new business handled was small and 
meanwhile the United States branch 
was liquidating many of its accounts. 
A few weeks ago the home office ob- 
tained an injunction from the courts 
here preventing Mr. Steendal from 
further underwriting or liquidation 
proceedings, Mr. Holst now has 
charge of the offices at 51 Beaver 
Street. He announced this week that 
active marine underwriting will be re- 
sumed. With him will be associated 
F. P. Porter as associate manager. Mr. 
Torter comes from DeKay & Co., Inc., 
insurance consultants. 

The Norwegian Atlas was organized 


in 1915 and entered this couniry in 
1918, doing direct marine and fire re- 
insurance. Its U. S. assets as of 
December 31, 1922, were $1,391,732 and 
the net surplus including deposit capi- 
tal, $893,304. 





ULLMANN MOVES 

Albert Ullmann will move tomorrow 
from his office on Beaver street to 13 
South William street, taking with: him 
the five companies entrusted to his cap- 
able marine underwriting judgment. 
They are the following: North British 
& Mercantile, Commonwealth, Pennsyl- 
vania and Mercantile, and the New 
Zealand. 

L. H. Crossman, assistant manager of 
the bond department of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety is spending two weeks 
vacation on the New Jersey coast. 
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COTTON MEN HERE 


Underwriters Confer On Rates, Both 
Marine and Fire, For the 
Coming Year 


This week witnesses many confer- 
ences among cotton underwriters who 
are in New York to arrange the ocean 


marine and shore risk fire tariffs for the 


coming year, which open tomorrow. 
The Cotton Insurance’ Association, 
which handles the fire insurance end 


only, has lost a few members who re- 
signed to join the syndicates that 
write both ocean marine and _ fire 
covers on cotton accounts. 

Members of the old cotton pool, of 
which Wilcox, Peck & Hughes is the 
head, met early this week with the 
subscribers to the Cotton Fire & Mar 
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ine Underwriters syndicate to agree on 
rates for the year. It is not expected 
that there will be any great changes in 
the tariff as the experience. for the last 
vear was not wholly unsatisfactory, but 
the volume of business has fallen off 
considerably due to the decreased buy- 
ing power of the European countries. 


UNION MEETING SCHEDULED 

The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance is 
scheduled to be held on September 14 
and 15 at Travemunde, Germany, at the 
Kurhaus there. The agenda contains a 
long list of important subjects for con- 
sideration. Many leading marine insur- 
ance men of Europe have been invited 
to speak. This organization is one of 
the most important in continental 
Kurope, embracing about a score of 
countries as members. 
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| > THE GLORIOUS DAYS of seafaring, the, days of the famous California E 
Clipper Ships and the China tea traders, che Fireman’s Fund entered the 

marine insurance business. In competitiors with world marine markets the 
Fireman’s Fund has built up a marine business which today makes it a rival 
for first place among all American marine insurance companies. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC MARI? iB DEPARTMENT 
72 BEAVER ST! BBT, NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICB 
SAli FRANCISCO 


EUROPEAN MARINE AGENCY 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








National Safety 


Council Convention . 


WILL BE HELD IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 


David Van Schaack to Be Chairman of 
Section; Whitney, Meeker, 
Dublin, Beyer and Others 
to Speak 


One 





Council will 
Buffalo 


Safety 
convention at 


The National 
hold its annual 
October 1 to 5. 

The sessions will be highly depart- 
mentalized covering the situation in a 
remarkably complete fashion. David 
Vin Schaack, Aetna Life, will be chair: 
man of “The Public Safety Section. 
In this group there will be these papers: 
ublic Safety Work by the Police De- 
partment of New York, Marcus A. bow, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil: Regulating Motor Vehicles and Pre 
venting Accidents, by Robbins 1. 
Stoeckel, Connecticut Commissioner of 
‘otor Vehicles; What Public Accident 
Statistics Reveal, by Louis I. Dublin, 
Metropolitan Life; How Safety Activ- 
ities For Children Reduce Accidents, by 
Lew R. Palmer, Equitable Life; Prog- 
ress in Reducing Accidents Resulting 
From Improper Use of Gas Appliances; 
Visualizing Safety Lessons Through 
Moving Pictures, by David 5S. Beyer, 
Liberty Mutual; the Radio, by 5. K. 
Whiting; Street Traffic, by G. G. Kel- 
sey, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A. W. Whitney, of the Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, will 
tulk at the first morning session; and 
Royal B. Meeker, Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner, Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, in the afternoon. The rest of the 
program in part follows: 

Tuesday afternoon: Annual address 
of the president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons, C. KE. Ford, M. C., General Chem- 
ical Company; “Heat Hazards in In- 
dustry,” G. H. McKinstry, M. C., Pitts- 
burgh; “Relations of the Industrial 
Surgeon to the Family Physician,” Har- 
old G. Giddings, M. D., Boston; “Rela- 
tions of Industrial Medicine to General 
Practice,” Harry Meyers, M. D., Mans- 
field, Ohio; “Should the Physician Go 
Out Into the Plant?” Wade Wright, 
M. D., Boston. 

Wednesday afternoon: The New York 
State Department of Labor’s Proposed 
Intensive Study of Industrial Diseases 
and Accidents, by Leland EK. Cofer; 
“How Insurance Companies Can Assist 
State Departments to Stimulate Acci- 
dent Prevention, Martin H. Christo- 
pherson, director of service, New York 
State Insurance Fund; “The Treatment 
of Industrial Injuries,” Ralphael Lewy, 
chief medical examiner, Bureau of 
Workmen's Compensation, New York 
State Department of Labor. 

A. B. C. Session, Wednesday after- 
noon: “The Essentials of Safe-guard- 
ing,” by Dr. A. D. Risteen, Travelers; 
“Compiling and Using Accident Rec- 
ords,” R. G. Adair, Safety Supervisor, 
American Rolling Mill Company; ‘Put- 
ting Pep Into a Safety Campaign,” Al 
Kroes, Safety Engineer, Employers Mut- 
ual Liability Insurance Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

General Round Table. Thursday af- 
ternoon: “Getting Safety Across to 
the New Man, (discussion). 


Sectional Meetings 


Automotive Section. Tuesday morn- 
ing: Discussion of punch press safe- 


guarding, forging hazards. 

Wednesday morning: Discussion of 
supervision and safety, value of acci- 
dent statistics on the standard basis, 
eye injuries. 

Cement Section: Wednesday morn- 
ing: Safety from the Executives’ 
Standpoint, Col. E. M. Young, Lehigh 


Portland Cement Company, Allentown, 
Pa.; Powdered Coal Hazards, H. G. 
Jacobsen, manager, Bureau of Accident 
Prevention and Insurance, Chicago. 


Thursday morning: The Human Ele- 


ment—the Important Factor in Safety, 
H. H. Purkhiser, master mechanic, Le- 
high Portland Cement Company, Mit- 
chell, Ind.; Round Table Discussion on 


Methods for 
Safety. 

Construction Section. Tuesday morn- 
ing: Report of statistical committee 
and discussion of comparative records 
of construction section members; pres- 
entation and discussion of the proposed 
National Safety Code for Construction 
Work, by F. LL. Hurlbutt, chairman, 
code committee, 

Wednesday morning: How the Con- 
tractor Can Participate in the National 
Sulfety Movement, John W. Cowper, 
Buffalo; Contractors’ Associations’ Ac- 
tivities in the Reduction of Accidents, 
Ralph A. MacMullan, secretary, Gen- 
eral Builders Association of Detroit; 
Practical Accident Prevention Work As 
Carried on by Post and McCord, B. W. 
Delaney, Claim agent, Post & MeCord, 
New York City. 

Kducation Section. Tuesday after- 
noon: The Requisites of Safety In- 
struction in Elementary Schools; How 
Buffalo Teaches Safety in its Public 
School (discussion). 

Kmployees’ Benefit Associations. 
day morning: Confidential Physical 
Kxumination-—-Its Hffect in Health Im- 
provement and Expense to the Eim- 
ployee, Louis |. Dublin, statistician, 
Metropolitan Life; Administration 
Methods and Costs, Stacey Skelton, sec- 
retary, Pontiac Employees’ Mutual 
senefit Association, Pontiac, Mich. 

Friday afternoon: A Proposed Actu- 
arial Record for Experience Statistics 
of Industrial Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions, H. N. Dambmann, actuary, Mut- 
ual Relief Association, New Jersey 
Zine Company, Franklin, N. J.; General 
Topics for round-table discussion. 

KMngineering Section. Wednesday af 
ternoon: Pressure Vessels, Samuel §. 
Caskey, engineering department, BE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 

Joint Session. 


Keeping Up Interest in 


Fri- 


Tuesday morning: 
Some of the Newer Industrial Poisons, 
Alice Hamilton, M. D., Boston: Some 


Experience in the Collection of Indus- 
trial Morbidity Statistics from Various 
Sources, L. R. Thompson, United States 
Public Health Service, and Dean K. 


Brunday, statistician, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington: 
Surgery of the Spine, Russell Hibbs, 


M. D., New York; The Prevention, Re- 
hibilitation, and Medico-legal Aspects 
of Sprained Back, John N. Bassin, 
M. D., Newark, N. J. 
Wednesday morning: 
Viewpoint Upon Syphilis in Industry, 
Dr. W. Louis Hartman, Detroit; The 
Physical Examination of 50,000 Garment 
Workers, Dr. George M. Price, New 
York: address by Daniel C. O'Neill, M. 
D., Binghamton, N. Y.; Further Studies 
in Mental Hygiene in Industry, Freder- 
ick W. Dershimer, M. D. Cleveland. 
Ice and Refrigeration Section. Tues- 
day morning: Accidents in the Ice and 
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Status of Employer 
Who Engages Minors 


N. Y. AND N. J. LAWS REVIEWED 

Compensation Amendment 

Causes An Assured to Take Stock 
of Conditions 


Recent 


An assured of one of the = large 
casually companies in New York wrote 
a letter asking for its interpretation of 
the recent amendment to the com- 
pensation law of New York State in re- 
gard to benefits accruing to minors 
employed in violation of any provision 


f the labor law. 
The letter stated that the company 
renlized that New Jersey is not vet 


affected but) preferring to be on the 
safe side inquired into the conditions 
in its New Jersey laboratory. Having 
found that the only minor employed 
was a boy of fifteen engaged in light 
work and helping mechanics, which oc- 
cupation it did not consider hazardous, 
the company asks as to its status if an 
accident happened to the boy under the 


existing New Jersey compensation 
law. Further than this the letter asked 
what the status would be if the New 


York amendment were applied to New 
Jersey. 

In reply the insurance company in 
its opinion. said: As respects New 
York, in the event an employer hires 
a person in violation of the labor law, 


the compensation law has been 
amended to impose double benefits to 
the employe of which the insurance 


company can only be responsible for 
one-half, the employer being compelled 


Refrigeration Industry, and Their Cost, 
Cc. O. Hero, Reciprocal Exchange, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; How a Delivery Organi- 
zation Can Reduce Accidents to the 
Public, M. T. Hanrahan, American Rail- 
way Express Company, Chicago. 


Other subjects to be discussed are 
Fire Protection in Steel Mills and 


Foundries, by J. M. Woltz, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio; and Fighting Mine Fires by Car- 
bon Dioxide in Liquid Form, by 
Charles L. Jones, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 





































(jeneral Accident 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING -4T" & WALNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 








i; oy - 
to pay one half of the judgement ee sans 
wy contract of the insurance cop) the “polic 
pany to assume this additional penal jimits so 
is void. 

“The 
York is 


possibly 
labor law, however, in Nel favor. N 
rather involved in that ep attemptin 
ployment is permitted at various ag. Company 
for various employments. For ingtan erally lar 
children under sixteen years of ag down the 
cannot be employed to operate danger the Comp 
ous machinery. A child under eightea ght in 
years of age or a woman under twent; Y'08 0! 


one years of age cannot be permitte ninety-nit 
to clean machinery while in motig COUT wi 
No male child under eighteen or {. 2 forg! 


male shall be employed to operate ¢ and part! 
use emery, tripoli, carborundum or abr “8” = 
sive where articles of the baser meta the er 
are manufactured, Females are pr — = 
hibited in work of certain Classes | — = 
employment and, of course, every ene on es 
ployer should familiarize themselv4 gy bn i 
to the fullest extent with the anget = 
ment of the labor law as respects th == 
industry and classes of work in whid 
their employees are engaged, 

“In the event, however, the cout 


should hold that because of the pr 
hibition of the labor law to the eff 
ployment of a minor in certain et 


ployments, that there 
of employment and therefore the cor 
pensation law did not apply, tb 
emplover is without any _ prote 
tion under his policy urder the liabilit 
for damage section although such pe 
son may sue for damages. 

“In the state of New Jersey it is ov 
understanding that there is no add 
tional penalty under the compensatio! 
law for the employment of minor 
However, the labor law does not pre 
hibit the employment of minors or f 
moles in variovs employments and @ 
various ages and our interpretation 0 
the New Jersey law is that where " 
labor law prohibits the employment (7 
a minor or female that, therefore, wa 
contract of employment can exist al” 
the compensation law does not appl! 
in which event the injured _ perso 
would have a right to sue for damage! 
but the employer would be withol) 
protection under his policy for the re” 
son that the indemnity for damage) 
only protects the employer where th 
injured is legally employed. 

“Helping mechanics may _ invol 
work that is prohibited by the a 


was no contraé 





law. What the mechanics do and whi 
work is done in assisting the mechap 
ics is not explained and in the evelp 
the work of assisting by the injured § CE 
prohibited by the labor law it is véetl 
probable that there would be no pM 
tection under the policy unless we we 
to determine the compensation Daf 
able but our information is to the effed 
that it is the practice of the judicid 
authorities in Jersey to refuse ! 
award compensation to a minor ill 
gally employed and the policy does 0! 
give protection as stated against 
tions for damages where employme 
has been illegal.” 4 
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Judgment Tops Limit; | 














S Could Have Settled 
| ——_—_— 
VIEW OF ANNOYING INCIDENT 
London G. & A. Tells of Plaintiff Hit 
By Stone Block From Blasting 
Scene 
The London Guarantee & Accident in 
et ia statement to agents discusses an in- 


ident which often happens in the Ca- 
reer of a casualty company, viz.: the 
pnnoying and embarrassing experience 
of having a judgment against it in ex- 
cess of the limit of the policy in a case 
that could have been 
trial within the limit. 
“When that does happen,” says the 
London, “everybody, including the com- 
pany and its attorney, is pretty well 
damned up one side and down the 
other. The fact that the Company has 
Nt ani done everything in its power to induce 
© Con the policy holder to carry sufficient 
penal) jimits so that such a thing could not 
| possibly occur, is never cited in its 
n Nel favor. Neither is it considered that by 
at epi attempting to keep down the losses, the 
is age, Company is saving policy holders gen- 
nstand erally large sums of money by keeping 
down the rates. It matters not that 
the Company’s judgment may have been 
right in ninety-nine cases if it was 
wrong once. The trouble is that the 
ninety-nine are accepted as a matter of 
course While the one is never forgotten 
nor forgiven. Partly for that reason 
a and partly because it is an interesting 
case, we want to tell you about a re- 
cent instance where the Company 
backed its judgment at considerable ex- 
pense and demonstrated that it was 
right. 
“ “The plaintiff in this case alleged that 
mselV4 che had been struck by a stone thrown 
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a block or so away from the place 
where the assured was carrying on 
blasting operations. After a careful in- 
vestigation, the Company decided that 
there was no liability, at least not to 
the extent claimed by the plaintiff who 
refused to take less than $15,000 in set- 
tlement. Certain features of the case 
made it unusually expensive and more 
than $4,000 was spent in the prepara- 
tion for trial and defense of the suit, 
but the fact that the plaintiff secured 
a verdict for only $425.00 and later 
settled for even less than that, demon- 
strated that not only was the money 
well spent, but also that the Company’s 


judgment was right in the first place. 
Does Not Claim to Be Infallible. 


“The assured in the instance was not 
unaware of the difficulties under which 
the Company was operating as was evi- 
denced by the following letter from 
their attorneys addressed to the legal 
representatives of the Company: ‘We 
have your letter of April 24th, report- 
ing the outcome of this suit and con- 
gratulate you on the splendid results 
obtained. We have always advised our 
clients that on account of the limited 
liability in all these insurance policies, 
the value of the insurance largely de- 
pends on the character of the legal rep- 
resentation which the insurer has, and 
we are therefore highly pleased with 
the character of protection assured our 
client by the London Guarantee & Ac 
cident Co. We concur with you in ex- 
pressing the hope that the heretofore 
highly satisfactory relationship between 
client 


your and ours will continue in 
definitely.’ 

“The Company does not claim to be 
infallible, but after it has brought to 
bear on a problem of this kind, the 
best judgment of men who have been 
in the business for a long time and 
after it has further secured the best 
legal talent that can be obtained, it 
has done about everything that is hu- 


manly possible to safeguard the inter 
ests of London policy-holders. Many 


Aiding Observance 
Of Conference Rules 


G’S. POSITION 





Plan for Limitation of Acquisition And 
Field Supervision Cost Working 
More Satisfactorily 





Insurance 
with 


executives view 
the 


shown in a circular letter from the Na- 


company 


much satisfaction evidence 


tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters that the plan for the 
limitation of acquisition and field su- 
pervision cost is working out more 
harmoniously than heretofore. 

The letter from the secretary of the 
National Bureau, G. F. Michelbacher, 
announced that at a recent conference 


between the chairman and secretary 
of the National Agency Committee and 


President Bland and Vice-Presidents 
Rowe and Oakley. of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, that Mr. 
Bland stated that it was the intention 
of his company to observe the maxi- 
mum limitations applying to total ae- 
quisition and field) supervision cost 


as determined by the rules of the con- 
ference; to observe the brokerage rules 
of the conference; to refrain from 
making any new agency appointments 
in conflict with conference rules, and 
to reduce the number of existing 
agency appointments so as to conform 
as far as possible with the conference 
rules. 


people do not recognize the fact that 
even though they have bought insur- 
ance in a company that is financially 
able to pay their share of any loss, it 
is still possible for it to be worse than 
no insurance at all.” 


Mr. Bland also stated that he had 
issued definite instructions to his 
branch office managers to observe 


strictly the brokerage rules of the con- 
ference, and that so far as he was 
aware they were doing so in all cases 
save at several points where it was 
his understanding that certain other 
companies, members of the conference, 
were not in line. These situations 
are know to the National Agency Com- 


mittee, and immediate steps will be 
taken to correct them. 
Mr. Bland stated further that his 


company has actually rearranged parts 
of its agency organization so that the 
numbers of existing maximum and 
regional points are gradually being re- 
duced. In some states a readjustment 
bringing the organization reasonably 
within the rules has been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Michelbacher in conclusion stated 
that it is felt by the members of the 
National Agency Committee that much 
has been accomplished through this 
conference. Mr. Bland’s attitude clear- 
ly indicates his intention to assist the 
commission and agency situation in 
conference companies in stabilizing the 
the field of casualty insurance. 


A. W. POWER’S CAREER 

A. W. Power, who has become man- 
ager of the plate glass department of 
the Maryland Casualty to succeed the 
late Wm. S. M. Silver, commenced his 
insurance career in 1913 in the plate 
glass department of the Royal Indem- 
rity in the New York office. Later he 
joined the home office staff of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, serving 
with that company from 1916 to 1918. 
He was next with the Commercial Cas- 
ualty at the New York office, leaving 
there in 1921 to become identified with 
the Globe Indemnity as supervisor of 
the plate glass department. He left 
the Globe after two years service to 
go with the Maryland. 
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This Company Maintains HUMAN RELATIONS 
With Its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


Head Office: Philadelphia 
| CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


CASUALTY 


Capital $1,000,000 





During these warm August days we are “carrying 
on,” attending to the great volume of business which 
our Agents are sending tous. The other day we passed 
the milestone of one and a half million dollars in pre- 
miums; this was accomplished during our first six 
months of active operations. 


And our Organization is successfully and immedi- 
ately mecting every call that is made upon il. 








Commencing Surplus $2,000,000 





SURETY 
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Clearing House, Insurance Companies Feat of Two Travelers Men 
and Insurance Men Sued G. A. Murray and C, F. Falkenberg, 
For $5,000,000 agents in the Quebee branch office of 
Kor some time the reciprocals and the Travelers have established a note- 
nhomagency mutuals have been threat- worthy record. While working to- 
ening suit against the Casualty Infor gether they wrote, in four days, thirty- 
ination Clearing House, of Chicago, the  cne aecident applications, all but one 


literary organization of a couple of on an annual basis, with premiums to- 
dozen strong stock casualty companies, taling $1,037. Twenty-nine of the thir 


whose pamphlets and letters and infor-  ty-one applications were accompanied 
ination have gone to tens of thousands hy checks covering the premiums. 

of agents. Therefore, there was not ee. a ee 

much surprise this week when one of 

the mutuals brought suit. It was the PROUTY SUCCEEDS VENNING 


Integrity Mutual, which asks for $5,000,- : sari ? ; 
(00 damages. Not only ig the clearing Placed in Charge of Safety Engineering 


house named in the action, but twenty- and Inspection of Aetna’s 

two companies and a large number of New York Office 

prominent insurance men, including : San 

ugents, such as Fred L. Gray, Minne Secretary John S. Turn, of the New 


apolis, and T. C. Moffatt, Newark, are York office of the Aetna Life and its 
included in the legal papers. Gray and — affiliated companies, has announced 
Moffatt are among the directors of the several changes in the companies’ New 
clearing house. A red hot fight is as-  ” : peer aee ss 
sured, as the Integrity Mutual undoubt- York organization. 
edly is acting not only on its own be- Ralph Prouty has been placed in 
half but in concert with others who charge of the Safety Engineering and 
have been criticized by the clearing i daiall Department, replacing Wil- 
house, while the stock casualty insur- ‘anit lai a es — B 
ance fraternity will form a phalanx be- liam J. Venning, resigned. Mr. Prouty 
hind the clearing house. The stock fire has for some time been connected with 
insurance .companies are adopting a 
hands-off attitude as they have had no de is ing His general cs 
dealings with the clearing house. safety engineering. an BS o— ented 
tical experience, together with home 
: . office engineering training, well quali- 
Verdice Against Utica Mutual fies him for the handling of the impor- 
In contrast to the above story, Spen “ . 
cer J. Whitaker, of New York, has been tant safety and inspection problems at 
awarded judgment for $9,000 in his the companies’ New York branch. The 


suit against the Utica Mutual Insurance resignation of Mr. Venning was ac- 
Company by sealed verdict opened by 
Justice Sawyer Dat, in Supreme Court, 


the Aetna home office in charge of 


cepted owing to his having made ar- 


Rochester, N. Y. The jury deliberated "@nsements to enter business for him- 
about ten hours before reaching agree- self in Chicago. Mr. Crippen, who has 
ment. Whitaker sued to recover $478,- been acting as assistant to Mr. Venning 


000 for damage alleged to have been 
suffered when thé Utica concern circu 
late da pamphlet attacking his methods 
oregi zing i riVi : t a = 
ceiiiecmton ta eine: i= ecg Ai R. lL. Vessie, formerly chief payroll 
the circular contained libelous state auditor, has noon aeereger bo Se peer 
ments and caused many who had shown vain of assistant ke the ofere shaneger, 
interest in his project to withdraw sup a created by the grewey oF the 
port. rumerous duties of Office Manager 
a ee x Cillette. t 

Perey Carter, formerly assistant to 
_ . Mr. Vessie, has been appointed chief of 
The Ocena Accident & Guarantee the payroll audit department and E. J. 
Corp., LAd., has announced its intention  }{oward, of that department, will act 
to aecept automobile plate glass insur- as assistant to Mr. Carter. Mr. Carter's 
ance and will write this line in connec- experience in payroll audit work has 
tion with their regular plate glass poli-  e yered a number of years and includes 
cles at the manual rate and with the {he territories of various branch offftes 
standard endorsement. of the company. He hag thus had the 
* * & practical working experience necessary 

to enable him to assume full charge of 

The semi-annual statement of the Fi the Payroll Audit Division at the New 
delity & Casualty as of June 30, 19238, York office with the assurance that the 


in New York, is to be transferred to 
more important duties in the inspection 
division at the home office in Hartford. 


Writes Motor Car Glass 


shows assets of $29,047,349. The cap- interests of the assured, the broker and 
ital stock was $4,000,000 and the net the agent as well as the company will 
surplus, $4,555,994, be efficiently handled. 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 
\ DEVELOPING 
@ Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
+’Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Nsseitdauata Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 



























= | | W. E. Small, President =P. keane, Qemeeny | 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Automobile 


Georgia Plate Glass 


Burglary 


Casualty Company rey vens. 


Macon, Ga. Compensation 
AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


August 31, 1998 
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To Decide Powers Of 
Surety Companies 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TO DECIDE 


Taxicab Situation Development; Com- 
panies Agree on Temporary Rate 
of $30 a Month 








The question of how far a surety 
company can go in writing casualty 
insurance is to be decided by the At- Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 

‘ 7 e 
torney General of New York upon the 
request of the insurance’ superinten- 





dent. It is a direct development in FIDELITY and SURETY 


the taxicab insurance situation. Fol- BONDS 


lowing the new law compelling taxicab 


with speci 
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owners to Carry insurance, various mu- 
Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
i Liability, Plate Glass and 

failed. Stock casualty companies ar- Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
ranged to write the cover for $950 4 


tuals were formed, some of which 


year. The surety companies made a 830-836 Union St 100 Maiden Lano 
. . ss 

pooling arrangement, under which ser- New Orleans New York 
vice was to be given and they got col- 
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Here is 
crooked ¢ 


Executive Offices | Great Eastern Dept.| When | 
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lateral security. 
In the meantime, the National Surety CONVENTIONS IN ONTARIO 

gave bonds to taxicab owners without stceiacipeicich 

collateral for $25 a month. This has National Associations of Mutual Ca 

been interpreted as a liability cover alty and Automobile Companies 


cipee . Now in Session 
and the National asked the commis- 


sioner if it were acting within its au- The semi-annual meeting of the 
thority. tional Association of Mutual Casua 


Colonel Stoddard’s office on Monday lake of Bays, Ontario, today and 


this car i 
‘the comp 
identifies 
examines 
visions 0 
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pany is c 
first-class 
it to ha 
The cu 

| bile own 
A meeting of companies was held in) Companies is being held at Bigwig Inn| the stree 


Nai 
Ity 


to} excess 


of this week at which the superinten- morrow. President Charles KE. Mort about a 


dent was asked to name a rate for con is presiding and among the subje 
this taxicab business. He refused, tak- — jeing discussed are workmen's ec 
ing the position which has been his — plate glass and _ fidelity 
in several other matters—that com-  gurance 

panies themselves should get together. 
The superintendent decided, however, 
to obtain a ruling from the Attorney 
General as to how far the powers of 
au surety company extend. Pending the 
settlement the companies all agreed to 
adopt a temporary rate of $380 per 
month for the coverage. 


panies and of the National Associat 
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The western members of the National mons, 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com 


ion 


of Automobile Mutual Insurance Com Mr. Et 
panies left Chicago on a special trait), iluminat 
lust Sunday and were joined by the | 
eastern members at Toronto. The Steals a 
fourth annual convention of the Auto), for his 


The a 


in. - chances 


TO HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT Ontario Tuesday and Wednesday. a The 1 


The Fall golf tournament of the Cas- meeting of the board of commission 


ert) an auto 


ualty & Surety Club will be held either of the American Mutual Alliance was) MY offe 


the latter part of September or the first held yesterday. 












as to be 





week in October. It will probably be ee ern are I Poy s 
held at the Montclair Country Club. | may col 
One of the features of the tournament APPOINTED GENERAL AGENTS | enable h 
will be the Ralph Folsom Cup contest. Ivey & Kirkpatrick have been 4p, later 1 
Those who have any claim upon it will pointed general agents at Lynchburg, The 
Picy for its permanent possession. Virginia. by the New York Indemnity. Shetween 
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|jnto money. This was accomplished 
|with skill equal to the larceny itself. 
‘fhe thief would visit an auction room 
where autos were disposed of, stand 
ground for a while, locate a likely look- 
ing victim, approach him and blandly 
inquire if he was anxious to purchase 
ja car for a reasonable amount of 
|money, at the same time mentioning 
| the make and type of car just stolen. 
|The man thus approached would eager- 
|]y swallow the bait, go to the “drop off” 
| place mentioned, listening on the way 
ltoa pitiful account of financial reverses, 







——— with special stress on the fact that his 


young wife was about to be confined. 
‘By the time this tale was finished, the 
prospective buyer was greatly affected 
and fully resolved to help the seller to 
Iineeded money and himself to a stolen 
automobile. As may be imagined, the 
car changed hands with little dickering 
av to the purchasing price named as it 
was ridiculously low. Without loss of 
‘time the thief departed for parts un- 
known and the credulous buyer of 
stolen property was soon deprived of 
‘his wonderful bargain. 

| Asa sequel to this little story of fact, 
| the thief who operated in the manner 
described was the means, by his confes- 
sion, of turning up some twenty stolen 
cars, Which were mostly identified and 
restored to owners. This man is now 
awaiting trial. 


Gets His Car Overhauled At Insurance 


obile, Company’s Expense 

- Here is a new trick worked by the 
crooked owner. 

Dept. When he finds that his car needs an 

rang | OVerhauling he places it in an isolated 

" ftreet where traffic is infrequent. He 


then reports the larceny of his car as 
having occurred in a busy street. Later 
this car is discovered by the police and 









10. «=| the complainant is notified. He gladly 

identifies it. The insurance adjuster 
Casy ©Xamines it and in accordance with pro- 
es | visions of the policy, the insurance com- 


he 
isualty| 
ig Inn} 
nd to 
Morr: 
ibjects 

Com 
ity in 


ational 

Com: 
ciation 
» Com: 
l train) 
ny the 


Auto 
ield in 


; re : 
sioner. 2 automobile 


pany is compelled to put this car in the 

first-class condition the owner claimed 
Nz it to have been when it was stolen. 
The cunning, self-preserving automo- 
_ bile owner desiring to park his car in 
the street, intending to leave it there in 
excess of time allowance, places it 
about a block from his residence. or 
place of business. If he sees an officer 
examining it for the purpose of deter- 
mining its ownership he forthwith 
rushes to the police station and reports 
his car stolen, thereby avoiding a sum- 
mons, 


The Crook Group 

Mr. Enright has prepared some very 
illuminating definitions, which follow: 
The automobile thief is one who 
steals a car for the purpose of selling it 
for his own gain, taking his own 
chances of arrest and conviction. 

The crooked dealer is one who buys 
from any person who 


The 


Thet 


‘eo was “ay offer it to him for a price so small 
| 48 to be beyond any dream. 
i) The crooked owner is one who wishes 
_‘o dispose of his automobile so that he 
NTS | May collect the insurance on same to 
on ap enable him to purchase another car of 
nburg, a later model. 
nity. The thief, better known as a £0- 








i hetween, ig one who makes an arrange- 
ment with the owner of an automobile 
‘nd a second thief to dispose of a car 
for the purpose of collecting insurance. 
The fake dealer is one who advertises 
wd automobiles from owners who de- 
er to Sell their cars and who gives 
what is known as a California note, as 
‘binder; he gives the seller about one 
hundred dollars in cash and invites him 
iy collect the balance or locate the car, 
: he can. The fake dealer who plies 
8 trade in the manner described is in- 
‘ariably judgment proof. 
Pio crooked mechanic is one who will 
i Be the motor numbers or any other 
*ntifying numbers of a car, or any 
-\prart thereof, to prevent detection. 
| fhe crooked automobile 
Ne who will paint a 


=~ 





painter is 
car any color 





| LATEST TRICKS OF AUTO CROOKS 


| (Continued from page 1) 


cesired, although he recognizes the fact 
that the paint job already on the car 
is a superior class of work, sometimes 
new, and better in every way than 
that which he could or would put on. 

The crooked Notary Public is one 
who, when a false bill of sale is being 
prepared, will swear any person or per- 
sons who present themselves therefor, 
or better still, whether they are present 
or not. 

The crooked adjuster is one who 
gives the assured more than is proper 
and honest, either after a stolen car is 
recovered or for accident damage. 
Naturally, he is suspected of sharing 
in the insurance money thus received. 
Also, one who deliberately acts in col- 


lusion with the assured to have his 
automobile stolen with the motive 
above described. 

An unscrupulous auto’ insurance 


broker is one who readily places in- 
surance on stolen cars with full knowl- 
edge that the motor and other identi- 
fving numbers have been altered or 
mutilated. 


CHANGES IN GLOBE 





C. Harth Placed In Charge of Automo- 
bile Department; M. Zambrano To 
Supervise Plate Glass 





The Globe Indemnity has placed 
Charles Harth in charge of the auto- 
mobile department at the New York of- 
fice and A. C. Zambrano in charge of 
the department ag super- 
visor. 

Mr. Harth commenced his insurance 
career in the New York office of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty in 1906, leav- 
ing there in 1912 as superintendent of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
iment to go with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance in their inspection 
department. Five years later he re- 
turned to the company with which he 
started where he remained until join- 
ing the torces of the Globe the fif- 
teenth of August. 

Mr. Zambrano started with the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty in 1918 in the plate glass 
department. During the war he studied 
in an oflicers training school and after 
the war returned to the F. & C. Early 
in 1920 he became connected with the 
plate glass department of the Globe, the 
department he now supervises. 


glass 


plate 





ALWAYS IN INSURANCE 

Ik. A. Buchanan, Jr., general agent of 
the General Accident for the counties 
of Campbell, and Ky., with 
headquarters at Newport, may be said 
born in the 
His grandfather started the 
agency in Newport, Ky., in 1858. Later, 
his father the ugency 
und he was subsequently succeeded by 
his son. In 1908 Mr. Buchanan opened 
a general agency for casualty and bond- 
ing business in Cincinnati, building up 
a large clientele there, principally in 


Kenton, 


to have been insurance 


business. 


took charge of 


employers’ liability, but this business 
wus lost to him when Ohio became 
what Mr. Buchanan describes as a 


“Monopolistic Compensation 
Thereafter the Cincinnati office was de- 
voted to fidelity and surety business, 
but on the death of his brother and the 
enactment of a resident agency law in 
Chio it became necessary for Mr. Buch- 
anan to confine his energies to conduct 
ing his office in Newport. 


ASSIGNS RISKS 

The Compensation & Inspection Rat 
ing Board has ruled that interior trim 
involves the installation in buildings of 
finished woodwork such as floors, wains 
coting, baseboards, mouldings, casings, 
staircases, cabinets, window frames, 
doors and ceiling. 
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CHICAGO 








Casualty 
REINSURANCE 
Is strictly ¢ 
Specialty. 

In every line 
Nowadays 
Specialization 

Is practiced; 
Specialists succeed 
Because they learn 


Specializin 


More about their line 


Than is known 


ie 


By “general pracl j l tIOners . 


Which is why 
We can serve 
Casualty Companies 


through REINSURANCE 


BETTER. 


Employers 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Indemnity Corporation 


50 Pine Street 
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A Study In Economics 


Our Disappearing Forests 


LUMBER CUT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Fhe rapid decrease in lumber production 
is largely due to the fact that four trees 
are taken from our forests for every one 
restored. The decrease of production since 
1907 1s 27 per cent. 
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We are consuming lumber three times as fast as it grows. [experts 
predict our saw log lumber will be gone in fifty years. The bulk 
of the original supplies of yellow pine in the South will be gone in 
seven years and within five years 3,000 manufacturing plants there 
will go out of existence. 


White pine in the Great Lakes states is nearing exhaustion and 
these states are paying $6,000,000 a year in freight bills to import 
timber. New England, self-supporting in lumber twenty years 
ago, now has to import one-third of the amount 
$300,000,000 invested in wood and forest 


Over QO,O0O wage earners. 


used. It has 
industries, employing 


lire destroys over $20,000,000 worth of timber every year and 
kills reproduction upon thousands of acres of forest lands. Within 
fifty years our present timber shortage will have become a blight- 
ing famine, and the United States Iforest Service, realizing the 
gravity of the situation, is waging a vigorous campaign against 
forest fires. 


When the wastage of standing timber is so fully recognized as an 
impending national calamity, how much the more ought we to 
encourage the conservation of finished lumber and the things made 
from it. The quantity destroyed in the burning of furniture and 
of frame structures—mostly through carelessness—far exceeds 
that lost through forest fires. 


Conservation of everything built of wood becomes an imperative 
necessity, if the next generation is to enjoy the use of this seem- 
ingly indispensable product of nature. INSURANCE CANNOT 
RESTORE ASHES INTO LUMBER. 


The American 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Western Dept. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


‘Home Oflice 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 





$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
This Edition 50c. per Copy 
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A Company with Friends Everywhere 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost 
that is notably low—these are three of 
the reasons why the name Massachu- 
setts Mutual is synonymous in the mind 
of the insuring public with all that is 
best in life insurance. During the 
seventy-two years of the Company’s 
history its policyholders have ever been 
its loyal friends and its enthusiastic 
advertisers. 

































-Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 










Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


Joseph C. Behan 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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What I < 


Could Have 
That I Didnt 






So many stories have been printed telling how agents closed a sale 
that The Eastern Underwriter thought the subject might be given a reverse 
twist of value this year by relating the experiences of some of the leading 
agents of the country on how they lost sales; and, so a call was sent out 


for some of these experiences. 


The agents were asked to tell what they said that they shouldn’t have 
said, or what arguments they remembered as they left the prospect's office 
defeated—the coup which would have turned defeat into victory. Possibly, 
their experiences may help some others from falling into the same traps. 
Anyway, these experiences are herewith presented for the benefit of the 
strategic forces of the selling organizations. It was not an easy task to get 
these articles, but evidently there are agents who believe that a confession 


is good for the soul. 


eee — 


By J. J. Doyle 





£ 


Western & Southern Life 


For many months I had been working 
to write a dentist whose practice was 
largely among employes of a large auto- 
mobile factory. He had very little in- 
surance and he kept putting me off until 
conditions got better in the automobile 
business. That time came, and one day 
I found him in a receptive mood. 

I was elated when he signed an appli- 
cation for the biggest policy I had ever 
written. As he was making out the 
check for the first year’s premium he 
remarked: “I hope Vll be able to keep 
up these payments.” 

“You have nothing to worry about,” 
I said. “The automobile business is 
booming.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but in a year from 
now it may not be. I'd better not take 
a chance.” 


I had put the words right into his 
mouth and the sale was gone forever. 
A few months afterwards my prospect 
lost his life in a street car accident, and 
I have suffered: many pangs since then, 
thinking of how costly my fool remark 
was to his family. 


The Travelers, Birmingham 


| 
By Edmund Armes | 


Instead of telling you how I lost one 
case I’ll tell you how I lost three. 


I . 

This time it was a multiplicity of 
ideas and a ramification of conversation. 
We were friends. [ thought as I en- 
tered his office that all I had to do was 
to sit and chin about Jack Dempsey or 
J. P. Morgan or the farmers’ bloc or 
Babe Ruth; that I could come around to 
the insurance business at hand at my 
leisure. So we talked about cabbages 
and kings, race horses and hobby 
horses, how to bring up children and 
prohibition, dogs and the “flu.” In fact, 
that conversation reminded me of the 
Popular song, “Yes, we have no ba- 
Nanas.” 

After three hours and fifteen minutes 
I left deciding to change the name of 
the song to “Yes, we have no insurance 
today.” 





One good idea gone wrong. 
Il 


Oh, I had my man dead to rights, so 
I thought! Yes, it was a question of a 
nice little ten for educational purposes 
for those fine children of his. {£ pound- 
ed and I expounded. ‘Make yourself 
sure ot it,” I said; “positively guarantee 
that education; send them to the finest 
schools in all the land.” “Yes,” he 
said, “I’ll think it over.” The next time 
I saw him he said he wasn’t going to 
buy any educational insurance but that 
he had bought some on an argument | 
had never mentioned. “I told that agent 
when he first came to me that there 
wasn’t a chance to write me anything 
but he asked me about that big loan | 
had on my other insurance and sug- 
gested that I take out new insurance to 
equal the amount of that loan and the 
idea appealed to me. Tnhat’s all.” 

The right church but the wrong pew. 

Another good idea gone wrong. 

III 

Yes, this time I had a real big man 
and was giving him a real big idea 
where he could save a mint of money 
on his income tax by creating an irre- 
vocable trust fund, ete. “Something 
new—brand new—no other agent ever 
told that to you, did he Mr. B— : si 
As we sat in his home-town oflice, quiet 
ly facing the same faces he met daily, 
answering the same casual telephone 
calls, regarding me with his usual cour- 
tesy and cordiality but with no unusual 
interest it never struck me that the 
unusual was necessary in this case. 
(And, by the way, the unusual is ex- 
traordinarily good sometimes.) Not to 
say the unusual this time but to do the 
unusual vas my unrecognized key. 
“Well, I'm running up to New York 
for ten days and I'll take that matter 
up with you when I return.” 

When he returned it was with a cer- 
tain air of reluctance that he told me 
his story. I didn’t think another agent 
vas anywhere around my man when I 
left him two weeks before, but that’s 
where | fooled myself. That agent was 
on the job! Did he let a little thing 
like “going to New York” bother him? 
Not much. He burned the wires and 
within a few hours after the arrival 
of Mr. B——— in New York a home 
office man presented his card at his 
hotel which resulted in his being es- 
corted through the customary mill for a 
cool hundred thousand fifty! Home of- 
fice stuff! Big stuff to big stuff! A 
case of magnetic attraction. He liked 
it and he ought to have liked it. And 
I was wondering what had happened to 
my home-town stuff! 

Another good idea gone wrong! 











Or Done 
Ir Do 


Several years ago the president of one 
ot the largest concerns in St. Louis, 
who also owned a controlling interest 
in the institution, resigned the presi- 
dency, assuming the position of chair- 
man of board of directors. 


A much younger man, who had grown 
up in the company, was made president. 

I had sold the former president a 
policy payable to his wife several years 
before the date of his retirement. Im 
mediately following the young man’s 
elevation to the high oflice, I called on 
the chairman of the board, and without 
much difficulty, sold him the idea ot 
insuring the new president’s life in 
favor of the corporation. He stated at 
the time that he could, of course, com- 
pel favorable action on any question 
coming before the executive committee, 
but that he would not do so, but agreed 
to allow me to appear before the com- 
mittee and that he would recommend 
the purchase of insurance on the presi- 
dent’s life. 

The committee was composed of the 
president, chairman of the voard, the 
sales manager, the credit manager and 
the general supervisor of the several 
plants operated by the company. I had 
known all of them for several years. 


Thought He Made Deep Impression 


l appeared at the next meeting of the 
committee with what I thought to be a 
well prepared, convincing plan. 

The chairman did all that he agreed 
to do, stating that I was there at his 
request, my purpose in coming, and 
spoke strongly in favor of insurance be- 
ing placed on the president’s life. I 
then presented my plan as forcibly as I 
knew how and thought I had impressed 
the entire committee that the death of 
the president would mean a great loss 
to the organization and was so im- 
pressed with my presentation that when 
I left them I felt perfectly sure that I 
would be advised the following day to 
have the examination made, but sad to 
relate, I was advised the following day 
that they had decided not to buy insur- 
ance at that time. 

I realized, when too late, that I had 
mishandled this case and thought of 
many things I should have done and 
easily could have done before appearing 
before the committee. I should have, 
by all means, called upon the several 
members of the committee, separately, 
and impressed them with the import- 
ance of insuring the president’s life 
and other men, including himself and 
that the wise thing to do would be to 
insure the brains and ability responsible 
for the success of the institution. It 
was a fatal error not to have included 
each member of the committee in my 
plan, for as a matter of fact, there was 
just as strong reason for their being in- 
sured as the president and I had in- 
tended, if insurance was placed on the 
president’s life, to follow it up with the 
suggestion that other men should be in- 
sured. 


I think that was one of the great rea- 
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2e acted unfavorably, 
, in talking with one of 


the members of 


By T. A. Kercheval 


concrete way of how I lost a sale when 
which had been applied for on the ten- 


Our medical director was unwill- 
ing to allow the insurance on the term 
plan and the applicant did not want to 
pay the premium for the ordinary life 
company who also declined to issue the 


company told the 
applicant that if he would pay the pre- 
mium for five years on the ordinary life 


such period of time as 
surance values carry the insurance un- 


Needless to say the applicant saw the 
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by  # | Henderson 


Jilin Life Gi 


uid Rapids 


Nothing bring ou so quick] Wn 
touch with another as the discovery of a 
common interest and nothing so alien 
ate vou as to be unsympathetic or to 
run counter to one hobbie Golf, ten 
nis, fishing, hunting, flower literature 
art ol lodge all have their place Hi 
character building attribute oO essen 
tial to a busy man’s reaction from toil 
] VOU See a prospect riding a hobby 
hop on with him 

ome years ago I canvassed a succe 
ful busines man for a $20,000 Income 
polic His hobby was lodges among 
which was an insurance traternity ol 
which he was the leading officer in hi 
community. Foolishly, 1 antagonized 
him by contrasting fraternal with old 
line insurance He immediately took a 
defensive attitude and I lost out 

Six months later, having learned my 
lesson, I went back; conceded that pro 
tection of any kind possessed merit; 


suggested that he add the income policy 
to his fraternal policies, and secured the 
application. 


By Jay G. Sigmund 


| Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, La. 


I was once introduced by a_ policy 
holder of mine to a neighbor of his, 
living on a farm only a mile distant. 
He had told me a great deal about his 


friend, and circumstances all pointed 
favorably to a successful interview for 
me. The prospect in question was 
fairly well-to-do with a family of three 
children. I asked the ages of the chil 
dren and got such other data as I 


thought | would need before we arrived 
at our prospect’s home, Circumstances 
were favorable for an interview and 
after talking to my man for about ten 
minutes, he said: “You're wasting your 
time trying to sell me life insurance. 
I think life insurance is a good thing 
for many people, but not for me. My 
father-in-law is financing me, and he will 


give this farm to my wile some day. 
He doesn’t believe in life insurance and 
tells me not to take any He says if 


anything happens, he will look after my 
family.” 

I talked with him over an hour longer, 
bringing in every argument [ could mus- 
ter, but finally left without the applica 
tion. I even went over the next day 
and tried to convert the father-in-law 
a hopeless task. 

Now, there were many things | might 





R. SEYMOUR HART 


have aid and many things I did say, 
but [ didn’t say the right thing Here, 
I believe, is What [I should have said: 
“You believe in life insurance your- 
If, don’t vou?” (He would have given 
me an affirmative answer, for he had 
already said he was not opposed to it 
himself.) “Now, Mr. Blank, is your 
mother living?” (Here is where I really 
failed by not asking a question.) 
“Well, then, what finer thing could 
you do than to take a policy of insur 
“ance and make her the beneficiars 
Your father-in-law certain) won't loo} 
after her when youre dead, and you 
might die first It make no difference 
if she doesn’t really need the money, as 
ou sa She may need it some day, 
and what more unselfish thing could 
ou do This would be trictly your 
affai Your father-indaw wouldn’t be 
concerned inn it Don’t take a chance ot 
leaving thi world while your aged 
mother still lives and not being insured 
in her favor Leave her independent 
of ‘in-laws’ 
This | feel sure is what | should have 
id Wiis iri) | ure’ Because | 
topped fo see this man a year later, 
only to Jearn that another agent had 
sold him 45,000 on this very argument! 


By kd. H. Redlich 


'ranklin Life 


I once had a $25,000 which | 
was sure | would write. I had already 
placed a policy for this amount with my 
prospect, and | knew that he could and 
would take that much more. I[ decided 
that a Twenty-Pay life would appeal to 
him, and without any great thought on 
that matter L[ stressed the advantages 
of such a policy without mentioning any 


case 


other. That was my mistake. 
The Twenty-Pay fit him fairly well, 
but he could not seem to come to a 


decision. Had I listened carefully to 
his objections; had | been a little less 
sure of myself, and if I had given his in 
surance needs suflicient forethought, I 
would have switched to another policy. 
During our interviews he told me liter- 
ally what he wanted several times, but 
his words tailed to register in my brain. 
L was not alert. 

Naturally, my prospect discussed mat- 
ters with his wife, who explained the 
Twenty-Pay to a friend. This triend in 
turn explained the policy her husband 
carried for her, which would pay her 
$100 per as long as she lived. My pros 
pect, of heard of this monthly 
payment plan, which | should have ot- 
fered had my wits been about me. 

[It happened that | was out of town, 
and my prospect, having found the thing 
he wanted, could not restrain his im 
patience to have it. Another agent took 


Course, 
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his applications for two policies, one in 
favor of his wife and another for his 
daughter. I believe that the lesson I 
learned on this case has earned me 
many times the value of the business 
my cock-sureness lost for me. 


By Aubrey H. Frazer 


Amicable Life $100,000 
Club 


My prospect was a man of 25, mar 


ried seven months, with mother and sis 
ter partially dependent upon him for 
support. He was a college graduate, 
salary $3,000 a year, a renter, but his 
mother and sisters live in a $7,000 


homestead which had an incumbrance 
of $3,000. This prospect was assisting 
his mother to clear it up. Insurance 
carried $3,000 fraternal, with a $500 
loan against it, mother as beneficiary. 
He was a busy man, and it was rather 
difficult to get an interview with him, 
but finally we lunched together. After 


discussing the general routine § affairs 
olf the day, | brought up the subject of 
insurance. | explained it to him thor 
oughly and he was apparently inter 
ested, because he asked questions free 
ly. I thought, of course, [ had things 
going my way, but when [ started to fill 
out the application he stopped me. He 
would not give me the desired informa- 
tion, for future reference or anything 
else. Admitting that the proposition 
looked good and that he would take 
some later on, provided that he lived 
and kept his health, he absolutely would 
not take it now as he was not ready. 
Of course, I offered to give him benefit 
of the protection now and wait for the 
money. He did not want any help, but 
when he got the money he would take 
it, pay for it, and would give me the 
business. [I saw that he was easily ir- 
ritated; therefore, I did not continue 
to push, but figured that | would let it 
go at that, and see him at a later date, 
so | took him back to his office and bid 
him good bye and he assured me again 
that when he got ready that he would 
call me. 

During this interview I learned about 
the incumbrance on his mother’s home, 
which he was obligated to pay. I de- 


cided to go to the court house, get in 
touch with the proper county authori 
ties and ascertain the exact figures; 


how the payments were to be paid in 
the future, and all the details. I was 
successful in securing this information 
and made notations of each note, ete. 
A few days later | went back and laid 
the cards on the table before him, ex- 
plaining exactly how he was paying for 
his mother’s home, when each payment 
was due in the future; then I asked him 
this question: “In case the grim reaper 
should call you now hence by death, 


- 





Se 


GEORGE W. RYAN 


ce) 


who would make these payments? 
This hit the spot alright, but it mag. 
him angry because he turned red, an 
said, “I have told you that I am no! 
ready for any more life insurance, | 
do not know who would make the pay} 
ments on my mother’s home, if any} 
thing should happen to me but, it js; 
lead-pipe cinch that [ will not have any. 
one telling me how to make these pay 
ments except the man who owns thy 
notes. I think that you have gotte; 
just a little bit too personal, digging 
into my affairs. Just for that when | 
do get ready for this insurance you will 
not get a chance at it. Now | hope tha 
this is clear to you, and 1 will appre} 
ciate it, if you will not } 
ance to me again.” 

I told him that he had misconstrued} 
my purpose; that it was my 
to render him and his loved oneg 4 
service, and he again informed me that 
{ would not now have the pleasure, 

[ was anxious to place this policy be 
cause he actually needed the protection 





mention ingsyp| 


intentions} 


for his loved ones, but where [ made 
my mistake was by using my cour. 
house records too freely. Had { quoted 
a similar case and not let him = knoy 
that I had all of this information | 
would have walked away with the ap 
plication. 

f 


By R. Seymour Hart 
| ans 


Connecticut General, Utica 





The prospect was a man whose name | 
had been given me by a very good 
friend, and presumably I could have 
closed the case had I been more care. 
ful when the prospect mentioned that | 
he was thinking very seriously of a cer. § 
tain company. Instead of hastening to 
say that I considered the other com: } 
pany splendid, which it was, I proceed- 
ed to spend quite a little time in telling 
him where [| considered our company 
superior to this company and also to — 
several others. In the course of con- 
versation he made note of several ot 
the other companies whose names | 
mentioned and within a few days an- 
gther agent was called into the 
and the business went to another com: 
pany. Whenever the prospect brings 
up the name ‘of another good company, 
I now hasten to tell him that among 
quite a number of good companies today 
there is very little to choose between, 
This | find breaks down the prospect’s 
desire to argue and he usually assumes 
that what I say is true. 
Should Have Submitted a Plan 

Several years ago | approached 4 
prospect whom I knew was well able 
to carry quite a large amount of insur: 


Case 
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Why Will Rogers Buys Insurance 


Interviewing Will Rogers, the cow- 
poy comedian, behind the scenes of 
the Ziegfeld “Follies,” with which revue 
he reigned supreme for a year, has its 
attractions and its distractions. It is 
rather difficult to follow the conversa- 
tion when eighty of the most beau- 
tiful women of America, the famous 
Ziegfeld beauties, are promenading 
back and forth, but Rogers in a serious 


mood is just as potent and attention- 
compelling as in higher vein; so the in- 
terviewer heard all that he had to say. 

The subject under discussion was in- 
surance of which the philosopher has 
suddenly become the best booster in 
the country outside of the ranks of the 
insurance people themselves. And he 
is carrying a lot of it. 

Before going any further with this 
story it might be well to tell the in- 
surance agents of America who Rogers 
is if there be any to whom he is not 
more than a name they see occasionally 
in the newspapers. 

His Personality 

Well, to start at the beginning, Will 
Rogers is one of the really big men of 
America. He is big of vision, of heart, 
of humor, of common sense, of integ- 
rity, of honor. His following on the 
stage, in the movies and in the news- 
papers is not only tremendous, but it 
consists of persons of discrimination, 
intelligence and understanding. Not 
only does he make them laugh, but 
think; and the widespread opinion 
among the connoisseurs is that back of 
most of what he says is common sense. 

Spending his boyhood on a Cherokee 
Indian reservation, he broke into the 
show business with a horse and a lariat 
doing roping tricks. Eventually, he be- 
gan to punctuate his act with observa- 
tions, and every time he said anything 
the audience laughed. Gradually, he 
interpolated more talk until finally the 
horse was eliminated and the roping 
became incidental. A favorite in vaude- 
ville for some years it was not until he 
appeared at the Ziegfeld Roof mid- 
night show, called in the theatre world 
the most difficult “spot” in America, 
that he came into his own. Many com- 
ediangs had failed in that spot, easily 
explained as the audience, in mellow 
mood, and sitting at the ringside as it 
were, was one not in a mood to listen to 
male performers. But they wanted to 
hear Rogers and see him twirl his rope. 
Later he drifted down stairs to the reg- 
war “Follies” show and became the hit 
of the town as a philosopher, writing 
his own material, changing it in places 
every night. This led to his being 
asked to make talks at lunches and din- 
hers of associations of all kinds, and, 
finally, to writing a syndicate of news- 
paper letters for the New York “Times” 
and about eighty other newspapers. 
His income until he left the “Follies” 
in June to go West to make a new pic- 
ture was given to The Eastern Under- 
writer by a man who helps him in his 
financial and insurance affairs: 

Ziegfeld Follies—$2,500 a week. 

Newspaper syndicate articles—$700 
to $1,000 a week. 

Talking engagements—$500 to $1,000 
a week, 

Moving picture royalties on old pic- 
tures—$6,000 a month. 

Talking machine . royalties—Amount 
hot given, 


Early Interested in Insurance 
The Eastern Underwriter represen- 
tative asked Mr. Rogers how long he 

had been interested in insurance. 
‘Ever since I was eighteen years 
old,” he said. “That’s when I took out 
my first policy. I felt instinctively that 
insurance was a good thing for me to 
Put my money into and experience 
Proved that I was right. I knew that 
all those millions of assets that they 
Were telling about in their literature 


and that their agents were telling about 
was not a bluff, and how these millions 
do grow. I don’t see how they keep 
track of so much money. (I suppose 
that’s what they have the actuaries for.) 
Anyway, all the insurance people I have 
ever met talk of insurance millions just 
as some people talk about dimes, and 
there’s no fourflush about it; they’ve 
got the goods. 

“T played around Oklahoma for a long 

















ROGERS 





WILL 
time but I do not own a cent’s worth of 
oil stock. I have never fallen for oil 
stock, gold mines shares, copper secur- 
ities or any of those things which make 
you think that they are going to make 
you rich. I have seen too many peo- 
ple go broke in that direction. There 
are people in some parts of this country 
who have their safes packed to the 
guards with securities that at the pres- 
ent time are not worth a penny. If 
my safe ever becomes full of securities 
they will be insurance policies because 
I am putting all my money into insur- 
ence as that’s one thing that I know is 
safe. When I buy an insurance pol'cy 
not only do I know where I am at, but 
if | die my family will know where they 
ars at.” 
His First Policy 
Mr, Rogers was asked what he diq 





with his first policy when it matured 
and he said with surprise at the ques- 
tion that he bought more insurance with 
the proceeds. Then, he added: 

“And I have kept on pyramiding the 
insurance.” 


Life’s Uncertainties 

The conversation turned to actors 
and Mr. Rogers said: 

“The actor should start with a small 
policy and then keep bearing his insur- 
ance in mind as he comes up the scale. 
The life of an actor differs from that 
of a corporation employee or most any- 
body in what is called the business 
world. The actor does not always have 
steady employment, nor does he neces- 
sarily win promotion with the passing 
years. Despite his talent and experi- 
ence he may be with three or more 
failures in a year, although no fault of 
his own. But as against this he may al- 
most overnight win a dazzling success, 
with fame and fortune placed in his 
grasp. As the actor never knows how 
long his good fortune will last, he 
should pay particular attention to his 
obligations and his family when on the 
high tide of prosperity and one way of 
doing this is through insurance. If he 
is investing his money in insurance he 
knows it ig working to good purpose 
and that it is piling up on him-—it is 
piling up temporary obligations, but it 
is also piling up credit, security and 
mental comfort. If later he runs 
against some hard luck the _ fellows 
can’t say “he was a good fellow when 
he had it” because he’s still got it in 
many ways. It irritates some folks to 
have to do something at a certain time 
but there are occasions when it does 
you good to be irritated. You might 
want to buy a couple of suits of clothes 
at some Fifth Avenue tailor instead of 
paying out that insurance premium, but 
the chances are that you will pay the 
premium for the policy instead and buy 
clothes by walking up a flight. Or 
maybe you can make the old golf sticks 
do, and cut out the nineteenth hole for 
a while. Remember when you were a 
kid at the old creek how hard it was to 
take the plunge on a cold day in early 
summer, and then how you put out your 
chest after you came out, and warmed 
up again. Well, that’s something like 
paying an insurance premium to some 
people. It takes time for some folks to 
make up their minds to send the check. 
but after it’s mailed the feeling’s fine. 
They know they’ve done their duty. 

“But that feeling about taking a long 
while to make up the mind before send- 
ing the check isn’t mine because I am 
sold all the way through on insurance. 
I can’t get too much of that stuff. I fig- 
ure my big money earning years are 
from now on for half a decade or so; 
and after that I’ll be on Easy Street 
from past insurance endowment pur- 
chases and if I die in the meantime, my 
family can live in a way to which they 
have been accustomed.” 

Mr. Rogers’ family consist of his wife 
and three lovely children. They have a 
beautiful home in Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Makes Large Payments 

Mr. Rogers’ chief insurance adviser 
is J. J. Kemp, of The Travelers. The 
comedian has always shown a keen in- 
terest in wanting to know what becomes 
of the money he puts into insurance if 
he lives, and one of the interesting 
questions he put up to Mr. Kemp and to 
Preble Tucker, an insurance consultant, 
was whether he could not make un- 
usually large payments on a policy the 
first year, and then let the premiums 
gradually diminish in size to make fur- 
ther payments easier; also, whether he 
would get any interest on the over-pay- 
ments. Inquiries were made and one 
company told him that it would allow 
5% on the excess payment. 

One of Rogers’ warmest and closest 
friend is Fred Stone, the best known 
clown comedian in the country, and 


Stone, who carries a large life insur- 

ance policy, has frequently discussed 

the subject with Rogers. 

His Insurance Buying Suggestion For 
Preachers 

In May Rogers made his first appear- 
ance before insurance men en masse. 
This was his appearance at a luncheon 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. He made a tremendous hit 
on this occasion, showing an astounding 
familiarity with insurance subjects, and 
at that lunch he told of an article he 
was to have on insurance for clergy- 
men in the New York “Times” and other 
papers in his syndicate the following 
Sunday. This article turned out to be 
an appeal to congregations all over 
America to take out life insurance on 
their pastors. 

In this article Mr. Rogers said: 

Make each Congregation, when 
their minister has an increase in his 
family, raise his salary on a pro rata 
basis and so on for each child. Why 
should a man, preaching land trying 
to support 8 children, be paid no 
more than a single one with only the 
upkeep of a tennis racket to worry 
about? Besides he can live cheaper; 
somebody iis always asking him out 
to dinner. But whoever asked a 
preacher with a wife and 10 kids out 
to dinner? No, unfortunate’y, our 
christian spirit hasn’t reached that 
far yet. 

Now, before we start in regulating 
the affairs of all the world and all 
our neighbors, let’s do a little 
humanity work right under our nose. 
I am going to do some missionary 
work, for it looks like a fertile field, 
Who will be the first congregation, 
no matter what denomination (only 
the House of David barred)? 

Who wilfi be the first one to insure 
your preacher; who will rais® his 
salary on the arrival of each future 
citizen? Now get busy and let me 
know, and I will see that you get 
deserved publicity and proper thanks 
through the papers I write for. Now, 
come on, what are you going to be, 
a humanitarian or just a church 
member? 

Several weeks aftar the newspapers 
printed the suggestion of Mr. Rogers’ 
about the ministers, he discussed it in 
his syndicate saying that the article 
had attracted wide attention, had been 
copied in many newspapers and that he 
had received many letters from 
churches, some of whom had already in- 
sured their ministers. Many of the in- 
surance publications, published by the 
life insurance companies, took up this 
suggestion as a basis for editorial 
comment. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company said among other things: 

Mi. Rogers made a great sugges- 
tion. It’s a solution of a problem 
that has long been baffling those in- 
terested. We hope his message—or 
the results of it—will reach every 
village and town in the United 
States and Canada. Without trying 
to belittle any of the present en- 
dowment or other provisions mads 
for the support of retired clergymen, 
which, however, would seem to be in- 
adequate. we state our belief this 
suggestion opens up an opportunity 
for life insurance to perform another 
wonderful services. We have no 
doubt that agents will be quick to 
perceive the value of the suggestion 
and quick *o avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

His Future 

Mr. Rogers has ambitions for a 
legitimate stage career and hopes some 
day to shelve the lariat. His ambition 
is to become a serious comedian of 
the Sol Smith Russell and James A. 
Hearn School. Undoubtedly he could 
fill roles similar to those played by 
the late Mr. Russel and the lates Mr. 
Hearn. All that he needs is a good 
play. 
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If I were asked what one thing has 
left the deepest impression on my mind 
as a result of a personal canvass of 
about a thousand life insurance offices, 
| think I should reply—the invariable 
use of wall mottoes or slogans. Sel- 
dom do I find an office without some- 
thing of the sort and of these the one 
that hits me the hardest is this: “If 
every wife knew what every widow 
knows, every husband would be insur- 
| cd.” That by the way, is a slogan or- 
f iginated in advertising of The Pruden- 
' tial. 

I want to paraphrase that expression 

a little—“‘If wealthy men knew what 
' their administrators will know, they 
would prepare their estates for admin- 
istration during their life time. Or if 
they knew what the records of the 
Probate Courts have shown me during 
the past year. they would be inclined 
to do either one of two things: give 
away their wealth to the last farthing 
or put it all into life insurance and tell 
the Probate Court to try and get it. 

Investigated 2,000 Estates 

My research work so far has led me 
through the Probate Court records of 
practically every large city north of 
Louisville and east of Kansas City. I 
have investigated about two thousand 
estates of $100,000 or over and have 
always found the same result. Death 
always takes a heavy toll. My findings 
have been published in tabulated form 
usually under the following headings: 








gross estate, debts, net estate, ad- 
ministration, federal estate tax, state 
inheritance tax, other taxes, shrinkage 
and percent of shrinkage in its relation 
to the net estate, debts not being in- 
cluded in the total. 

In discussing the subject I propose to 
follow the same outline since it is log- 
ical and will at the same time give all 
the necessary explanation for the table 
of estates given below. 

Gross Estate 

Gross estate, as I use it, includes all 
of the decedent’s property, real or per- 
Sonal, within the state of residence, 
Real estate in other states is not in- 
cluded since the court at place of resi- 
dence has no jurisdiction over it and 
the court records do not show its value. 
Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not included since that 
does not go through probate, except 
In the State of Wisconsin. With these 
'wo exceptions the value of the estate 
's shown either by the inventory or the 
Inheritance tax appraisal. 

Real estate in most states is listed 
at Its net value, i. e., less mortgages. 
Valuations are usually given in round 
Numbers and the appraisal made by 
Some real estate operator acquainted 








with land values in the vicinity. The 
value of leaseholds is listed under real 
estate. Stocks and bonds are listed 
with both par values and values as of 
date of death with interest or accrued 
dividends; notes and mortgages are 
listed in the same manner as are all 
cash deposits with banks or individuals 
and decedent’s interest in any trust 
created for his benefit. Holdings of 
speculative stocks of no value, com- 
monly called wild cat stocks, must all 
be listed. Every estate has some of 
these. 

One estate that | remember had no less 
than sixty different blocks of stock In 
various oil wells, gold and copper mines 
and the like. Americans are either 
gamblers by nature or perhaps Barnum 
was right. Personal property, such as 
household furniture and works of art, 
are appraised by art dealers and listed 
at their given valuation. Even the con- 
tents of wine cellars are listed—but at 
the government warehouse value, not 
market price. Decedent’s interest in 
any business or partnership must be 
ascertained and shown, often necess- 
itating an appraisal of the firm’s assets, 
at the estate’s expense. All gifts made 
in contemplation of death must be 
shown with dates, amounts and bene- 
ficiaries, the decisions as to their tax- 
ability resting with the taxing author- 
ities. The unearned portion of all in- 
surance premiums must be computed 
and returned as part of the estate. Life 
insurance, where it is payable to the 
estate, must be included as well as the 


decedent’s interest in the insurance on 
the life of some other person. 
How Holdings Run 

Most men in active business have the 
bulk of their money invested in their 
own companies. Attorneys and bank- 
ers usually have holdings in a large 
number of companies and retired men 
have investments mostly in bonds and 
motgages. The very wealthy man’s es- 
tate runs almost entirely to tax exempt 
securities. 

Debts include all claims of every na- 
ture allowed by the court. In court 
records such taxes as are unpaid at 
date of death are included here, but 
I prefer to list them under another 
heading. Household bills, doctor, nurse 
and hospital bills, unpaid accounts for 
service rendered during decedent’s life- 
time, pledges to charities, incomplete 


a multitude of items, Of these I con- 
sider the executors’ and attorneys’ fees 
first since they are usually the largest 
single items. From what I have seen 
of the work entailed in the settlement 
of large estates, their fees are fully 
earned. Executors’ fees or commis- 
sions are allowed by the court accord- 
ing to a fixed schedule of rates. In 
New York State this amounts to $1,190 
for the first hundred thousand and 1 
per cent on the balance. Where the 
estate exceeds $100,000 each executor 
is allowed his full commission. Trust- 
ees’ commissions and expenses are not 
included under this heading since they 
are chargeable against the estate after 
its distribution and usually paid from 
the income of the trust. Attorneys’ 
fees will vary greatly depending upon 
the condition of the estate but seldom 





Who Is 


Dan Nelson, author of the article on 
this page, is an inheritance tax re- 
search expert whose office is in Minne- 
apolis. He attracted considerable at- 
tention in New York recently by an in- 
vestigation here in the surrogate’s of- 
fice which developed surprising shrink- 
ages in estates. 


For two years prior to starting his 
research work, he was a representative 
at Minneapolis for a publishing house 
selling income and inheritance tax serv- 
ices and in order successfully to con- 
duct his work, he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of taxes and their relation 
to wealthy men. 

Some of his customers were insur- 
ance agents who were quite interested 
in all he could furnish them about in- 
heritance tax insurance which led him 
into the field of furnishing illustrations 
as to what had happened to estates of 
former residents in the communities of 
the agents with whom he had relations. 
They told him his illustrations would 
be more interesting than any mass of 


subscriptions to stock or bond purchases 
end notes to individuals or banks are all 
shown under this heading. Every man 
who has not retired from active busi- 
ness owes some money regardless of 
the size of his personal fortune. Henry 
C. Frick owed upwards of $8,000,000 of 
his $92,000,000 estate. In a heavily en- 
cumbered estate the administration 
charges will be high in their relation to 
the net estate, since the executors’ com- 
mission is computed on the total es- 
tate handled regardless of whether it 
be paid out in bills or distributed to the 
heirs. 

Net estate, as I show it, is the gross 
estate less debts and gives the basis on 
which to compute the actual deprecia- 
tion due to death. 

The cost of administration includes 





Dan Nelson? 


abstract figures. With that idea in 
mind, he went through the records of 
the Probate Court in Minneapolis pre- 
paring a survey of about 100 estates 
showing what taxes and expenses had 
been met. 


This investigation meeting with suc- 
cess, he carried out the same idea in 
each of the following cities publishing 
a chart in each case of from seventy- 
five to a hundred estates: St. Paul, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Rochester, New: York and a 
composite chart covering the large 
cities of southern New England. These 
have been found valuable in writing in- 
heritance tax insurance. 

Mr. Nelson expects to cover the 
larger cities of the west and south dur- 
ing the coming year and hopes when 
he has completed the trip to compile a 
chart covering the actual experience of 
several thousand estates. 


fall below the amount of the commis- 
sions allowed to an executor. The fees 
of the Probate Court are small but 
numerous; every paper filed, every 
copy made, every affidavit sworn to 
adds its fee to the total. Funeral ex- 
renses come under this group of 
charges. The cost of burial, exclusive 
of tombstone or cemetery lot, runs 
from one to four thousand dollars. 
Administration Expense 

Quite often the executor must con- 
duct the decedent’s business for several 
months during the settlement of the 
estate, or perhaps a special adminis- 
trator must handle the estate at the 
insistence of large creditors; account- 
ants’ services are required to determine 
certain valuations; trips must be taken 
to distant cities by the executor and 


Table Showing Shrinkage of Some Large Estates 


Name and Residence 
Bourne, Fredrick G, 

Suffolk Co., N. Y 
Burnham, William, 

WMMIRUNENS WS ascetics docacinere 
Caldwell, James E., 

PRUNE ES ioc dec cok ceca 
Cochrane, Alexander, 

Suto C6... MGs ciccccicsecvns 
Coolidge, T. Jefferson, 
PIGOe CO, MOM dis cc ciesiicnses 
Crimmins, John D., 
New York Co., 
Dickey, Charles D., 
New York Co., N. Y 
Farrell, William H., 

Drraevort; COMM: sos ccaiiciccs 
Fleisher, Simon B., 

bg Se See 3,655,740.79 
Harkness, William L., 

WEGU WON GOre TOs Messiécse tees 54,387,146.11 
Hegeman, John R., 

Westchester Co., N. Y 
Meyer, Geo. Von L., 

Piet C0... Wee diiodecccesss 
Newbold, Arthur E., 

Phifadetpnie, FS 6c ccscecccccees 
Newman, William H., 

New York Co., N. Y 
Perkins, George W., 

New York Co., N. 
Plunkett, William B., 

Brees Ce, Be sss ccccacces 
Shonts, Theodore P., 

New York Co., N. Y. 


Gross Estate 
42,867,615.09 
1,407,417.71 
770,162.73 


3,128,409.64 
6,304,477.10 
Cecveceocese 4,825,128.06 


2,806,654.30 
557,341.00 


Pena eeie does 3,362,948.92 
1,479,034.04 
1,496,794.81 
Veeurwetuews 788,766.47 
6,008,081.84 

904,246.29 


847,868.49 $58,605.08 


Administration Federal 


Debts Net Estate ax Estate 
38,929.45 42,828,685.64 438,928.08 9,596,364.94 
41,366.21 1,366,051.50 49,651.65 123,419.67 
30,900.87 739,261.86 27,534.02 21,880.60 
27,089.97 3,101,319.67 42,235.19 307,128.19 

9,933.13  6,295,143.97 48,076.35 854,488.04 
57,904.35 4,767,223.71 110,740.96 610,403.97 
47,565.65  2,759,088.65 80,079.36 275,122.65 
16,712.76 540,628.24 38,568.13 13,840.83 
77,376.67 3,578,364.12 168,187.27 351,326.67 

2,553.19 54,384,592.92 1,580,326.91 12,924,785.57 
66,741.26  3,295,307.66 168,146.47 298,904.47 

223,850.67 1,255,183.37 25,122.55 153,425.15 
343,329.43 1,153,465.38 16,372.15 96,842.75 

3,077.20 785,689.27 49,363.65 51,023.11 
74,661.07 5,923,420.77 216,364.24 744,175.99 
61,704.54 842,541.75 30,722.82 72,476.15 

289,263.41 80,060.74 2,606.71 


State Other Per 
Inheritance Tax Taxes Shrinkage Cent 
1,578,336.36 1,228,979.35 12,842,608.73 29.9 
26,207.16 14,685.68 213,964.16 15.6 
12,793.52 72,051.15 134,259.29 18.1 
61,525.08 21,430.05 432,318.51 13.9 
108,167.11 136,194.48  1,146,925.98 18.2 
122,456.42 42,563.15 876,164.50 18.1 
80,803.38 88,404.95 524,410.34 19.0 
11,332.98 6,789.23 64,531.17 11.9 
58,561.69 67,931.36 646,006.99 18.5 
1,989,421.01 2,383,433.66 18,877,967.15 34.7 
118,931.55 69,813.91 655,796.40 19.9 
44,366.31 58,547.60 281,461.81 22.4 
18,735.10 90,771.37 222,721.37 19.3 
29,919.74 8,160.20 138,466.70 17.6 
248,306.86 430,044.60 1,639,391.69 27.7 
25,552.98 9,486.48 138,238.43 16.4 
6,154.26 27,987.54 116,809.25 40.3 
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The Darby A. Day Agency is a typical exam- 
ple of an agency organization which utilizes 
all factors for successsful agency building. 


Such agencies build with but one end in 
view—the production of permanent quality 
businesss. 


Reaching this end means— 


Careful Selection 


Men are selected from the standpoint of 
becoming permanent agency additions. 


Adequate Training 
Fear is removed by showing the social and 
economic importance of insurance. 


Agency Loyalty 
Loyalty to agency as well as to company is 


developed. Agents feel that it is “Our 
Agency,” not “His Agency.” 

Working Freedom 
Details are reduced to a minimum. The 


mind of the agent is free to work upon sales. 
Agents know that their business will be well 
taken care of; if they are not writing busi- 
ness, they know that they can get consulta- 
tion and inspiration for the asking. 


Sane Stimulation 
Agency meetings, printed helps from agency, 
home office, and outside sources, quotas and 
records keep the agents constantly conscious 
of the possibilities within themselves and 
the work. 


The Darby A. Day Agency has been a 
member of the R & R Service for many 
years. 


The Insurance Research & Review Service 
R & R Floer, Holliday Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. ‘ 


lation at any time. 
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“The size of the agency 
does not determine the 
value in the service. It is 
determined by the size of 
the man.” 








The Service for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 

includes 

A Weekly News-Review of 
everything from everywhere re- 
duced to points under such heads 
as “Management Plans,” New 
Policy Contracts,” “Dividends” and 
so on—and monthly portfolios on 
Agency Building and Plans for 
Agents—with Index and Guides. 
The fee for complete Service is two 
dollars a month. If you are not a 
member, send the coupon and we 
will enter you for all the benefits 
upon a trial basis. 


The Service for 
AGENTS 

includes 

A complete Course in life insur- 
ance salesmanship. It gives the 
new agent everything he needs and 
furnishes the old agent with the 
material for immediately greater 
success. All the groundwork and 
700 typed pages of sales plans are 
in the Short Course at $33—which 
may be secured for $3 cash and 
six dollars a month; the fee for the 
full Educational Course with six 
months’ of personal service is $100. 
Either fee will be refunded at the 
completion of the Course, if a 
member is not satisfied. 








ig Please enter me for the full service for General Agents, on 
trial, at the net fee of two dollars a month, subject to cancel- 


[] Please send me full details of the R & R Educational Course. 
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The basic reasons for the success of an 
agent are set out in the achievements of 
Alton P. W. Hewitt, of Michigan. 


He came into the work through the invita- 
tion of a friend. He worked hard the first 
month but says “it is one of the nightmares 
of my life,” for he was turned aside, put off, 
and turned down—and made just $2.60. 


Training Is Basic 
Successful agents are trained. So his Gen- 
eral Agent came to his rescue and a course 
of systematic education followed. Princi- 
ples and sales plans were presented to him 
in a definite, result-producing method. His 
work was placed upon a programed basis. 


Attitude Is Basic 


Successful agents are sold upon the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Mr. Hewitt’s training 


gave him this attitude. His growing knowl- 
edge of the business gave him confidence. 


Such an attitude makes agents write busi- 
ness. So, immediately, Mr. Hewitt began to 
produce business. 


Work Is Basic 


Successful agents work hard. In one month, 
Mr. Hewitt averaged 11 hours every work- 
ing day, and made 365 calls, no matter what 
the obstacles he continued to work. During 
the training period of six months, he pro- 
duced $195,000 of new business. 


Mr. Hewitt is a graduate member of the 
R & R Educational Course. 
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—Established 1914— 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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ig attorney and the estate always Days 

ne bill. Where the estate is in litiga- 
ion or its administration unusually 

omplicated the total administrative 
narges Will amount to a considerable 
yortion of the estate. 

From my observations I would say 

hat the average percent of the estate 

equired for administration purposes 

ill range from 6 per cent on the $100,- 

00 to 3% per cent on the estate of 
10,000,000. 

In the large estate the Federal Es- 
Mate Tax is the largest single item of 
Ibxpense. Although the government al- 

ows eighteen months from the date 
nf death for the payment of this tax, 
hefore adding the penalty of interest, 

nany estates find it necessary to ask 
or additional time in which to secure 
he amount required. The estate of 

w. L. Harkness paid out $288,000 just 
Vin interest on loans made for the pur- 
Ipose of paying taxes. To the small 
estate this tax is a minor item since 

he exemption is large and the rates in 
ithe lower brackets quite low, but from 
300,000 and upward the total tax be- 
comes an appreciable amount. The pres- 
ent law, enacted in 1916, and amended 
three times, now has a maximum rate 
of 25 per cent on estates over $10,000,- 
000. There is a great possibility, how- 
ever, that this limit will soon be raised 
since the returns to the government 
from other tax sources appear to be 
dropping off and there is a decided feel- 
ing against any increase in the income 
tax rates or the enactment of any new 
forms of taxation. 


Gifts 

Gifts made by the decedent within 
two years of his death are deemed by 
he government to be made in contem- 
‘plation of death and are taxable. Gifts 
made prior to the two year period may 
‘also be taxable although the burden 
‘of proof here rests upon the govern- 











ment. I have nbdticed several cases 
where bequests made within the two 
year period have been taxed, and in 
other cases, where the revenue depart- 
ment has lost its suit, I find that the 
additional attorney fees and expenses 
have been about equal to the tax as- 
sessed, so in either case the estate 
becomes the loser. 
Collateral Heirs 

State inheritance taxes apply with 
greater force to the small estate and 
differ from the Federal Tax in that 
they are assessed against the benefi- 
ciaries of the estate rather than the 
estate as a whole. The period in which 
payment must be made is usually one 
year and discounts are given for pay- 
ment within that time. Rates and ex- 
emptions vary with the degree of re- 
lationship, direct heirs being preferred, 
securing the largest exemption with 
the lowest rates. Collateral heirs come 
in for a considerable portion of these 
estates and I would caution any life 
underwriter who prepares his client’s 
estate through insurance for the ex- 
penses it must meet, not to overlook 
the possibility of collateral heirs shar- 
ing the estate. My investigation has 
shown that about 40 per cent of all 
property passing by will goes to broth- 
ers, sisters, nieces, nephews and other 
collaterals. The estate of Louis H. 
Hisenlohr, of Philadelphia, passed en- 
tirely to collateral heirs and was taxed 
at 10 per cent, the Pennsylvania tax 
amounting to $240,000. 


New Jersey Got $430,000 In Transfer 
Taxes From Bourne Estate 

All transfer taxes paid in other states, 
local real estate and personal taxes 
and all unpaid income taxes are shown 
on my charts under the heading of 
“Other Taxes.” State transfer taxes 
are one of the big items that an ex- 
ecutor must contend with, not only for 
the payment of the taxes but for the 


- 


amount of work and the expense con- 
nected with paying them. The estate 
of W. L. Harkness paid taxes in nine- 
teen different states. Some men have 
their largest holdings in the stock of 
corporations organized under the laws 
of foreign state. The estate of Fred- 
erick G. Bourne paid over $430,000 to 
the State of New Jersey in transfer 
taxes. This estate also paid $775,000 
in income taxes that were due at Mr. 
Bourne’s death. Regardless of what 
period of the year a man may die he 
will owe at least one year’s income tax 
with the possibility of addition assess- 
ments for prior years. These assess- 
ments in the George W. Perkins’ estate 
covering the period between 1913 and 
1920 totalled the staggering sum of 
$383,000. In another New York estate 
of less than $600,000 additional income 
taxes amounting to $140,000 were 
charged against the estate. These two 
cases are unusual only in the amount 
of the tax assessed, for fully 90 per 
cent of the estates I have investigated 
have had to pay some additional in- 
come taxes. 

In the accompanying table, giving il- 
lustrations taken from my three latest 
surveys, shrinkage is the total of the 
four preceding items and the percent- 
age shown is of the net estate. 

Unless the estate is well equipped 
with the cash to meet all of its obli- 
gations and expenses there will be an- 
other item of depreciation to contend 
with in a liquidation loss. This is the 
loss sustained through the gale of se- 
curities or property at less than its 
appraised value. The Bourne estate 
lost $678,000 in sacrifice sales. Usually 
the best kind of securities are used 
for this purpose for they are the more 
marketable. This direct loss is quite 
often augmented by an indirect loss 
where the value of the sold security 
advances after being sold and the in- 
crease is lost to the estate. 








Charles River bank, Cambridge side. 





ithe case. 


The Eastern Underwriter: 


iting on the band wagon. 


sin this plan over. 
have a good chance to repeat hereafter.” 


The Memorial Endowmen~ Insurance 
Fund, as purchased by the Class of ’23, 
Was considerable of a departure from 
the plan previously used under the 
College Endowment idea. 

Back in the winter, when the mem- 
hers of Class Day committees were the 
nly people who remembered tha* 
ommencement was coming, we were 
‘aking to a man who was responsible 
4 the greater part of the plans for 
the graduation of the Class of ’23. In 
he course of the conversation, he 
sked what was the general plan of 
ollere Endowment Insurance. We 
‘vs the general idea that in most 
lances to date, the plan had been 


















assachusetts “Tech” President 

Says Insurance May Solve 
| College Financial Problems 
By JOSEPHINE C. WICKER, of the Paul F. Clark Agency 


Over in Boston is the Massachusets Institute of Technology, the leading school 
of the kind in America, a group of remarkably attractive buildings nicely set on the 


Some of the greatest engmeers and efficiency 
men in this country are graduates of the M. 1. 7. 


recently purchased a M emorial Endowment Insurance lund, which offers some novel 
features, described on this page by Miss Josephine C. Wicker, the writing agent in 


The class of 1923 of this college 


| Paul F. Clark, general agent of the John Hancock for Eastern Massachusetts, 

who had a hand, of course, in the selling and closing of the entire affair, said to 
“The success of this sale, or of any other class endow- 

ment inswrance plan, is in my mind entirely dependent upon how the matter is pre- 

sented and sold to the class officers, college officials and class leaders. 

jwork was done with these three groups, and, after we had done our preliminary work 

_ them it was an easy matter to have the enthusiasm kept up with everybody get- 


Most of our 


he l The senior class published ten copies of what was known 
os the ‘Senior Rumor, a publication principally for the purpose of assisting in 
The whole thing was done in such a@ way that we feel we 


Miss Wicker’s story of the fund follows: 


to insure a few members of the class— 
for instance, the class officers—for a 
substantial amount, payable at the 
‘wentieth or twenty-fifth reunion, or at 
death, if this should occur. The pre- 
miums under this plan were paid by 
the class treasurer from a fund con- 
tributed by the members of the class. 
One other plan was to induce as many 
men as possibie to insure themselves 
in favor of their Alma Mater for as 
much as they felt that they could 
afford. 

This was not what he had in mind, 
and he rapidly sketched to us his 
general idea and the purpose which 
had made him consider the idea. He 


wanted each member of the class to 
feel that he had an equal share in his 
class endowment, his idea being pri- 
marily to keep up the interest of the 
class in each other and in the Institue 
after graduation and to give them a 
definite goal, in this case the accumu- 
lation of a definite amount of money 
with which they could make the Insti- 
tute a substantial gift at the time of 
their twenty-fifth reunion. 


The Plan Finally Accepted 

With ‘these things in mind, we 
formulated the following: to insure 
each member of the class for $250 on 
the twenty-five year endowment plan, 
with an annual premium between $9 
and $10, according to age. From our 
lapse history we estimated that the di- 
vidends would a little more than pay for 
lapses. We advised that the dividends 
be made payable to some individual to 
take care of this contingency, and also 
that any moneys payable from death 
Giaims before the twenty-fifth reunion 
be allowed to remain with the com- 
pany under a trust option at compound 
interest to be paid with the other 
matured policies at the reunion. 

We made it clear before anything 
was actually done that the plan could 
not be a success without their co- 
operation and the co-operation in turn 
of a highly organized committes. A 
committee of 100 was appointed, each 
of these men responsible for certain 
other men in his class. Reports were 
made daily by each of “The Committee 
of 100” to the committee in charge. A 
contest among the men in the various 
courses was carried on and percentages 
kept for each one during the threes day 


period when the physical examinations 
were held. Upwards of 80% of the en- 
tire class was insured under this plan. 

This was the plan as finally accepted 


and approved by the officers of the 
Corporation and members of the Class 
of 1923 at M. I. T. Because of the 


uniform size of all policies, the plan 
was democratic and also it was 
possible for practically every one to 
enter into the endowment, making the 
total endowment much larger for tnis 
reason than it would have been had 
amounts from $250 +o $1,000 been pur- 
chased. The insurance was on 487 men 
for approximately $121,000. 

Individual policies were issued and 
are being held by the burser of the 
Institute so that there’ may be no diffi- 
culty in locating the policies in 1948. 

Perhaps the most interested mem- 
bers of the class wre those whose 
responsibility it would have been, had 
they adopted the customary 
system, to collect and 
pledges each year. 

President Stratton said at the time, 
when this plan was on foot, that he 
believed it might ultimately prove to 
be the solution of the financial prob- 
lem of the American University. 


pledge 
invest the 





Women Led In 
Paid 
Premiums > 


Several weeks ago The Eastern Un- 
derwriter printed a special supplement 
illustrating the progress that women 
are making in business and their amaz- 
ing expansion in the economic sphere. 
It demonstrated that women are large 


money-makers and good prospects for 
insurance, 


That women are holding their own, 
too, in selling insurance as well as in 
other lines of business is proven again 
by the extraordinary record made this 
year by Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, of the 
Travelers in New York, when for 
sometime this year she led all the men 


agents of the company in paid for pre- 
miums. 

Miss Shapiro makes a specialty of 
furnishing business insurance to meet 
needs in that direction; and she can 
handle a case as expertly as any man. 
In many of her policies gold to repre- 
sentatives of corporations several mem- 
bers of the corporation have had to be 
convinced, but she has never been 
frightened by mere number of persons 
in a case, her belief being that it is as 
easy to sell several individuals as one. 
She prepares her cases with extreme 
thoroughness and has been known to 
work as long as a month exclusively 
on a single transaction. She learns all 
about her prospects before seeing them 
and whenever questions come up she is 
ready with the answers because she 
generally knows what the queries will 
be. Many of the best tips about pros- 
pects which have come to Miss Shapiro 
were given by old clients, who take 
an interest in her success and want 
her to keep on going to the top. She 
will probably write between $700,000 
and $1,000,000 this year. 

Miss Shapiro is one of the few 
women agents who have their own 
automobile and chauffeur, and she finds 
a car a big help in her work because 
of time saved as well as being able to 
send the car to prospects in order that 
they may go to medical examiners’ 
offices. 
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Mowry & Reinmund, Managers 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


T is the desire of this office to be of constant and 
ever-increasing help to the brokers of Greater 
New York. 


If you believe in co-operation, bring your bro- 
kerage problems to us and we will solve them to- 
gether. Your problems are our problems. 


The new reduced rates and increased limits as 
well as the liberalized benefits are proving of great 
advantage to our fast increasing clientele. An A<tna 
Life policy is more than Life Insurance. 


L. D. Mowry New York City B. F. Reinmund 
100 William Street 


Beekman 9000 
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Writing $5,000,000 In a Mill Town 


Can an individual agent write an 
aggregate of five million life insurance 
in a New Eagland mill town? 

“Not in this town,” said Mr. Harri- 
gan, president of the Lowell Trust Co. 

“yes he can,” said Mr. O’Neill. 

Michael C. O’Neill, Boston metropoll- 
tan agent of the New York Life, has 
made good his statement. He has 
$5,000,000 paid for insurance to his 
credit in ithe mill town of Lowell, 
Mass, of which 90% of the policies 
have as the beneficiary the relative o7 
the insured. Among his policyholders 
jg an unmarried youngster of 23 who 
carries $100,000. 

Michael C. O'Neill is a man of sixty 
years, young in body as in spirit. He 
has a pleasing personality, featured 
by an affable smile and a ready com- 
mand of the spoken word. iIn_ his 
younger days he was tlureatened with 
consumption and this brought home to 
him the necessity of diligently caring 
for his physical well-being. He has 
the pep which counts. 

His Health Rules 
His rules of health are simple. “1 


; am a great believer in deep breathing,” 


says Mr. O'Neill. ‘“‘I eat two meals a 
day, very little meat, and take setting 
up exercises regularly in my own 
room.” 

So much for the man, himself. As a 
life underwriter he is the sworn enemy 
of ‘he “rough canvass” and_ the 
champion of system and organization. 
He said that he owes his success to 
“keeping eternally at it” and that lea 
to the question, as to when he began. 

“About: forty years ago I entered the 
field of life insunance with a small 
company,” the producer of millions of 
dollars of business replied. “I was 
located first in Worcester, then in 
PhNadelphia, and in 1900 I became as- 
sociated with the Boston office of the 
New York Life.” 

“About this $5,000,000 in Lowell?— 
Yes I wrote it. Twenty years ago |! 
called on President G. M. Harrigan, of 
the Lowell Trust Co. I asked him what 
‘he chances were for a life insurance 
agent in Lowell and he told me that 
he was sorry but that I had picked the 
wrong town; that Lowell had been 
‘done to death’ by life insurance agents 
and that I hadn’t the ghost of a show. 
Ileft Mr. Harrigan and spent a pocket- 
ful of nickels on street cars, trolleying 
all over the town. Then I came back 
and toid him I was going to write 
$5,000,000 in the town of Lowell. He 


| smiled good-naturedly but didn’t be- 


lieve me and said so. Incidentally I 
started out by writing him for twen*y- 
five thousand.” 

Then came another surprise, for it 
might be imagined that Agent O’Neill 
having spent so much time in Lowell 
and travelling to and fro had utilized 
the automobile as a means of transpor- 
tation, but not so.: His chief airgu- 
ment against a car lis the parking 
regulations. “I never know how long 
I will be with one prospect,” he says, 
“and if I have ‘to be wondering 
Whether or not I will find my car 
tagged when I leave a man’s office I 
Cannot concentrate so wll on the task 
in hand.” 

Possesses Commuter’s Ticket 

Mr. O’Neill always keeps a com- 
mMuter’s ticket to Lowell in his pocket 
and when he goes to the town whare 
he has met with such marked success 
he takes the early morning train and 
stays all day. He believes it is a waste 
of time and energy to divide the day’s 
work in twe or more towns. 

“There is much to be gained by doing 
ail you can when ‘on location,’ to use 
4 motion picture term, and there is al- 


ways plenty to be done,” explained 
Mr. O’Neill, and to prove his point he 
displayed his morning’s mail. It con- 
sisted chiefly of inquiries from policy- 
holders asking questions of the simplest 
nature, questions most policyholders 
would ask their company direct. But 
out in Lowell when they want to know 
how to go about changing the benefi- 
ciary for example, they write the man 
who ‘wrote’ them.” 

So thoroughly does Mr. O’Neiil fol- 
low up his policyholders thati he is at 
their beck and call and spends a great 





M. C. O’NEILL 


deal of his time helping them! to solve 
the problems they would naturally 
handle through some other channel. He 
welcomes the opportunity tbo do this 
for he has found that it pays; to keep 
in touch with his policyhoMders. 

“The most unusual experience I ever 
had” continued My. O'Neill, “was 
some years ago when I interviewed a 
prominent Lowell business man whose 
name I am not at liberty tl disclose. 

“I carried a letter of introduction 
from one of the most successful men 
in Massachusetts, a warm personal 
friend of his, and this I presented. Hs 
hastily read it and then coldly turned 
his back and resumed looking over 
some papers on his desk. 

“For onehalf hour by the clock I 
stood as a statue. I thought of ‘he 
cavalry troops I had once seen outside 
the Paris opera house who had been 
trained to stand as gilent and motion- 
less as I was standing. TI specula‘ed 
as to whether I was about to undergo 
a bombardment of words and _ then 
forced to retreat, or whether I could 
gain any ground” said Mr. O'Neill. 

“I was just about! to retire diplo- 
matically when he turned, and seemed 
somewhat abashed to see me still 
standing as he saw me thirty minutes 
before. He waited for me to speak. I 
told him I merely. wished to remind 
him of three things: I carried a letter 
of introduction from his and my friend; 
my company paid m-: to explain its 
contracts; and that he owed me the 
courtesy, then or in the near future, 
of at least tem minutes of his time. 

“His mannar changed and he offered 
me a chair. I mapped out a plan for a 
$50,000 policy, with income features 


for the benefit of his wife and 
daughter. He wondered if he were a 
good risk. I told him that could soon 


be decided for I could have the doctor 
there in ten minutes. A few days 
later I had written him for $100,000. 
A Picture on a Desk 
“Another man I interviewed, a giant 


in stature and a fighting Irish-Amert- 
can, said that he had never carried life 
insurance and somewhat truculently 
declared that he never intended to. I 
manoeuvered him into conversation and 
while he was explaining his whys and 
wherefores I was seemingly attentive 
but; as a matter of fact I really heard 
littie of what he was saying for I was 
sizing up a picture he had on his desk. 

“It was a photograph of a very 
pretty little girl, quite obviously his 
daughter. When he stopped for breath, 
expecting me to answer some of his 
arguments I asked him, ‘Is it true that 
you don’t, care about your daughter?’ 

“He was so startled that he literally 
jumped from his chair, glared at me 
and said excitedly: ‘Of course not! 
What do you mean? She is the nearest 
and dearest thing in the world to me.’ 

“T then outlined some of the possi- 
bilities of his daughter’s future in case 
any‘hing should happen to him. I 
remarked that she might marry un- 
fortunately after he was dead and gone. 
Then I said, ‘It will cost you just $.... 
a year to make certain that your little 
girl’s financial future is secure.’ 

“I explained our income policy con 
tract more in detail and he immedia'ely 
consented to adopt this method of pro 
tecting his child against any financial 
contingency.” 

Speaking of the young man who is 
carrying $100,000 though only 23 years 
of age and unmarried, Mr. O’Neill said 
‘hat he had written the boy’s father 
and that it happened he wrote his son 
for $5,000 when the boy was but 18. 
The father is a prosperous metal dealer 
with varied interests, and his son, al- 
ready a ci2ver business man is now in 
partnership with him. 

At the time the boy took out the 
first policy, he said he was going to 
take out more insurance as fast as he 
could. Five years later he came to 
Agent O’Neill and increased his insur- 
ance to $50,000 and has just added 
$50,000 more, all in twenty-payment 
life. The father likewise increased 
his insurance to $100,000 and the ®x- 
perience impressed more strongly than 
ever upon Mr. O'Neill that one rarely 
can tell where the big prospects are. 


Carries Bank Introduction Cards 


Mr. O'Neil) believes he has full 
reason to be optimistic concerning his 
underwriting outlook, for, he _ says, 
“Every retailer has his wholesaler and 
both of them bank somewhere. The 
banker has a clientele some of whom 
borrow money from his bank and 
should have insurance to protect the 
bank. When you write a policy on a 
banker and make him your friend you 
open the door to a hundred first class 
prospects: 

“T carry blank introduction cards and 
have discovered that the men I see 
are generally willing to fill them out 
and thus help me to help their friends. 
I find out from other sources who their 
friends are and ask them point blank 
to fill out the card introducing me to 
Mr. John Doe, who I happen to know is 
a friend. Whenever it is possible I have 
a new policyholder telephone his 
friend while I am there and make an 
appointment for me, This, and simifar 
practices, are what I call an organized 
approach, as opposed to the ‘rough can- 
vass.’” 

Uses Blue Pencil on Prospect List 

Mr. O'Neill does not believe in 
spending too much time in trying to 
write one prospect. He is of the 
opinion that if he can write a man at 
all, he can do it, within four calls. The 
housewives speak of “blue Monday” 
but for Mr. O’Neill it is “blue Sunday” 
for on that day he takes out his blues 
pencii and crosses off his prospect list 


the names of those he has decided it 
is a waste of tims to interview fur- 
ther. Then he organizes the work of 
the coming week, or as he himself ex 
pressed it “clears the decks for action.” 


M. C. O’Neill proudly exhibits his 
ecard bearing the inscription “Vice 
President at Large, $200,000 Club, New 
York Life Insurance Company.” As 
the name signifies, the club members 
must pay for $200,000 within a given 
year, to qualify. The offices are 
honorary, awarded to those writing the 
largest amount of business. In 1919 
when he qualified for the vice prest- 
dency, Mr. O'Neill wrote $1,260,000 
which exceeded by several hundred 
thousand the aggregate reached by 
several wno had been awarded ths 
presidency in the organization in the 
years past. 

By no means has Mr. O’Neill con- 
fined his underwriting activities “to 
Lowell for he has placed over a 
half a million on the life of Louis B. 
Mayer, the motion picture producer, as 
well as having written itarge policies 
on the lives of Anita Stewart, Francis 
X. Bushman, Beverly Bayne and other 
motion picture stars. He has also 
written many prominent Boston and 
New York business men. He told of 
an experience with the head of a large 
Boston trading corporation which well 
exemplifies the progress in life under 
writing practices during the passing of 
the years. 

He called on the gentleman in ques- 
tion who had neatly arranged before 
him sample policies of several com- 
panies competing for the risk, who 
said “tell me what’s the matter with 
these policies,” 

“They are absolutely all right” said 
Mr. ONeill, “and the contracting com- 
panies are financially sound and ren- 
der excellent service.” 

That was all that was said about the 
other companies. Mr. O’Neill went on 
from that point to explain the policies 
of his own company with the result 
that the head of the corporation, who 
had haiif expected to hear heated argu- 
ments with plenty. of knocks at the ex- 
pense of the competing companies was 
written for a good amount by Mr. 
O'Neill. 

No, Mr. O’Neill has not confined his 
activities to Lowell, yet his achieve- 
ment in writing $5,000,000 in a New 
England mill town with today a popu- 
lation of less than 115,000 will go down 
in life insurance annals as an enviable 
record. 





HOW TOUGAS WORKS 


J. A. Tougas, State Mutual, Boston, 
a large writer of insurance, said at the 
recent convention of the State Mutual: 

“I solicit business only from pros- 
pective clients whom I believe can lay 
aside each year an amount that will 
entitle each to a policy of at least $10,- 
000. I tell my prospects I specialize in 
business insurance, showing them how 
a bank will loan money to a business 
man, or how he can use his policy in 
real estate deals, etc.” 


USES JINGLES 
Frances Wright, a former actress, 
now an insurance agent in New York, 
has had success writing insurance by 
means of jingles. Here is one of them: 
“This blotter reaches you a month too 
late, 

For I. like you, sometimes procrastinate. 
Don’t call me down but call me up or 
wire 
For every year 

higher 
And do not censure me for my neglect 
Until this little moral takes effect.” 
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tract for all agents, large or 
small. 
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We believe in boosting instead of We believe that rebating and twisting | a8 
knocking competing companies and are vicious habits that will demoral- oe 
competing agents. ize an agent or agency. — 
: V 
We believe that no commission should We believe in constructive, not destruc- Pe 
be paid to any person not devoting tive, underwriting and in the observ- 
his entire time to the insurance ance of a code of ethics tending to 
business. uplift the business. 
1913 1922 | | 
$1,944,600 Paid For $24,950,000 
$15,000,000 In Force over $120,000,000 
Submitted to Company First Six Months 1923 
$27,576,225 
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College Men Turn to Insurance 


A guest of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company at a banquet attended 
by about 1,000 representatives of that 
Company recently noted one table in a 
corner of the room around which were 
seated a dozen bright, active, youthful 
looking college men. Some of them 
were the possessors of names famous in 
the annals of athletics. 

It was learned that they are all en- 
gaged in the Sales Division of the Group 





A. I. HARDY 


Department of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, either as agents or 
as supervisors. They have been suc- 
cessful, too, and undoubtedly are the 
precursors of a long line of men from 
the universities who will enter the in- 
surance business. 


Why Group Insurance Appeals 


Why do men who have been active in 
college, especially in athletics, make 





RUSSELL COBB 


good agents? The question was answer- 
ed by one of the company’s group in- 
surance supervisors. 

“Because they are natural born fight- 
ers and like to fight. They will not 
give up until they are licked; they are 
resourceful; they love the scent of bat 
tle; but even more important than that 
the humanics of group insurance and all 
the needs met by group insurance ap- 


peals to them, and they not only like to 
sell it for the part they have in the 
sale, but because they think that both 
the employer and the employee are bet- 
ter off with group insurance than with- 
out it. Then, too, they have wide and 
influential points of contact.” 

There is still another reason why a 
little army of group insurance men has 
been recruited by the Metropolitan Life 
and that is that James E. Kavanagh, 
third vice-president in charge of that di- 
vision, has a devout faith and belief in 
college men. He had the advantage of 
two years of college education, but was 
not able to graduate, a fact that he 
always regretted. When he was selling 
insurance from house to house in Can- 
ada he saw the advantage that trained 
men had on every hand, and he envied 
them. When he got into executive posi- 
tions he favored trained men and in the 
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group division he saw the opportunity 


to surround himself with college men 
and delighted in giving them the op 


portunity to make good. Some of the 
salesmen in this division personally sold 
their services to Mr. Kavanagh. 
The Wonderful Story of A. C. Campbell 
Mr. Kavanagh’s chief lieutenant is A. 
C. Campbell, a Yale man, whose story 
is so tinged with human interest, so 
inspirational and even thrilling, that he 
is well worthy of a special article in the 
“American Magazine.” Mr. Campbell 
began work as a mail boy in the Metro 
politan Life’s Home Office at 1 Madison 
Avenue. He wanted to go to college 
and aimed his whole career with that in 
mind. He finally obtained permission to 
work as an agent on industrial debit in 
New Haven and worked his way through 
Yale. Returning to the Home Office he 
went into the agency division, eventu- 
ally becoming an agency supervisor. 
Mr. Campbell worked so hard and 
such long hours that he was stricken 


with tuberculosis, and became a Mt. 
McGregor man. For seventeen weeks 
he fought the hardest battle a man 


could fight, not being able to leave his 
bed in that time, but he kept good 
natured through it all; triumphed even 
tually, and went back to the Home Of 
fice. His triumph over his physical dif 
ficulties makes as dramatic a tale as 
can be found in insurance anywhere and 
is a constant inspiration to every man 
in the Metropolitan organization as they 
all know Campbell and his story. It 
does not seem possible that any man 
could go through what Campbell did and 


get to his present elevated position, but 
he did it. 

Space is not available to tell the story 
of all the college men in the group sales 
division of the Metropolitan, but a few 
interesting high lights follow. 

A Fine Trainer of Salesmen 

Alva I. Hardy, general supervisor, 1s 
a graduate of Kenyon College. He got 
into Y. M. C. A. work, becoming an edu- 
cational director in Cleveland and 
Brooklyn. Thus, he saw the operations 
of group insurance, became converted 
to it, and when he did join the Metro- 
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politan, he had no difficulty In making 
good. Among the many cases which he 
closed was that of the New York Stock 
Mxchange. Mr. Hardy is in charge ol 
the educational work of the Metropoli 
tan’s group division; takes the new men 
in hand and after a preliminary training 
at the Home Oflice goes out into the 
field with them. 

Howard I. Potter, supervisor at Chi 
cago, is a University of Wisconsin man, 
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and one of the most ingenious and re- 
sourceful insurance salesman in the 
United States; and at various times The 
Eastern Underwriter has printed stories 
about his unusual sales achievements. 
His war record is one of the best in the 
country. He was a captain over seas; 
participated in some of the hottest 
fights; and came back with a decimated 
company and about five citations. 

In Cleveland the supervisor is Sher- 
rard Ewing, a Washington and Jeffer- 
son College man, who was executive 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Reading, and later became a travel- 


ing organizer for the American City 
Association. 

Edwin A. Tomlinson, group supervisor 
of the Metropolitan Life, is a Swarth- 
more man who was manager of the 
famous Swarthmore baseball team 
which defeated Cornell, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. This is the team for 
which Ogden pitched, the man who is 
now the best twirler with the Baltimore 
International League outfit. Mr. Tom- 
linson, who has had marked success in 
closing cases, got with the Metropolitan 
Life through an advertisement. He had 
been a successful sales manager and 
knew that a man had to sell his services 
while looking for a job the same as 
anything else is sold. So he wrote an 
ad to attract attention, two lines of 
which were a couplet: 

“IT will stay up all night 
To get things done right.” 

A representative of the Metropolitan 
group department saw the ad. As it 
stood out above all the others in the 
newspapers; ‘Tomlinson was sent for 
and went to work. Mr. Tomlinson is 
president of the New York Delta Up- 
silon Club, a Greek letter fraternity 
which has 2,000 members in this city, 
including some of the most prominent 





FRANK L. 


LLEWELLYN 


men in America, one of whom is Secre- 
tary of State Hughes. 

In Boston is Michael 
is group supervisor. He was a member 
of a noted Harvard varsity baseball 
team and after leaving college was as- 
sociated for a time with Charlie Brick- 
ley, a really great footbalf player. 


Corcoran, who 


The Star Salesman 

One of the most unusually successful 
group insurance writers in America, a 
man who does a lot of traveling, who 
fits in everywhere and is said to have 
sold $20,000,000 of group already this 
year, is Henry W. Frey. Among some 
of the noted cases closed by him were 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, the 
Mississippi Central Railroad and the 
Ocean Steamship Company. He is a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University. 
His entrance into group insurance was 
logical as he had been engaged in work 
to build up the morale of industrial em- 
ployees and moved about among the 
large groups of workingmen constantly, 
making a special study of them. Having 
made up his mind that his life work 
should be group insurance and learning 
that J. E. Kavanagh was at the head of 
the group department of the Metropoll 
tan Life, he obtained an interview with 
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1. Both participating and non-participating. 
2. Limit $150,000, including Term. 


3. Six months TEMPORARY disability provision 
without increase in premium. 


4. Two weeks or three months TEMPORARY disa- 
bility income provision on any form, INCLUDING 
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Term, up to $500 monthly. 


9. Double indemnity on all forms, including Term. 


6. 6% guaranteed on proceeds left with company 


(special contract). 


7. Accident and Health insurance, both Commercial = 
and Non-Cancellable forms. 


8. Group insurance. 


9. Employees’ insurance on groups as low as ten. 


10. We pay either brokerage or renewal commissions. 


GOULDEN, COOK & GUDEON, Managers 


130 William Street, New York 
Telephone John 2800 
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the Metropolitan Life’s vice-president 
and showed so convincingly that he had 
an aptitude for group insurance that Mr. 
Kavanagh said to him: “If you can sell 
group as effectively as you can sell your 
own services, you are bound to be a big 
success. I believe that you can do it 
and you may have the opportunity to 
try.” 

Mr. Frey’s methods of work are 
worthy of imitation. He does nothing 
unless he is prepared. If he has a 3 
o'clock engagement to see a man or a 
set of Men on a very important case, 
he will start rehearsing the scene at L 
o'clock, making a mental note of all the 
objections and figuring out how he will 
overcome them. He believes in keeping 
physically fit and takes setting up and 
other exercises so his brain will not be- 
come temporarily atrophied. After he 
has written one big case he generally 
wins the confidence of the insured so 
thoroughly that they are willing to help 
him on others. In this way he has done 
considerable business in correlated 
lines. For instance, after selling a pub- 
lic utilities corporation a line of group 
he will go into other states and sell 
similar lines, with each sale learning 
more about the public utilities business. 
Electrical Engineering Expert Becomes 

Sales Expert 

Another man who entéred the group 
insurance field because his contacts 
with manufacturers and laboring men 
gold him the idea of the necessity for 
group and its increasing importance, is 
Cc, A. Ransom, a graduate of Stevens 
Institute of Technology and an elec- 
trical engineer. He was engaged in 
safety engineering work for one of the 
shipyards of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration during the war. He went with 
the Metropolitan to handle the engineer- 
ing service bureau from the electrical 
point of view for the group policyhold- 














HOWARD I. 


POTTER 


ers’ service bureau. With the Metropol- 
itan he has had considerable success in 
contributory insurance campaigns. 
These are where a corporation takes 
out group insurance on a contributory 
basis which makes it necessary to sell 
the idea of participation to the em- 
ployes. Ransom has had no difficulty 
in convincing employes that they should 
participate in such a contract. 
Haley Fiske, Jr., Selling Group 

Among the Harvard men connected 
with the sales division of the group in- 
surance department are Haley Fiske, 
Jr., son of the prestdent of the company, 
and Russell Cobb, who is with the Chi- 
cago office. 

Naturally, as the son of the president 
of the world’s largest insurance com- 
pany, Haley Fiske, Jr., had all sorts of 
opportunities to become affiliated with 
big business outside of insurance, but 
he personally picked group insurance 
for a career because he thought that it 
presented the most attractive opening 
for an ambitious, thoughtful, young man 


who wanted to combine opportunities 
for a business success along with a com- 
prehension of the bigger problems of 
America, economic, social and industrial. 
After leaving college, he went into the 
navy and was on a boat bottled up in 
the North Sea. After the war he joined 
the Metropolitan forces. Among some 
of the lines written by himself were 
those of the Pittsburgh and West Vir- 
ginia Railroad, the Pittsburgh Terminal 
& Coal Company, and Sutro Brothers & 
Company, bankers. 

Russell Cobb upon leaving Harvard 
went South where he was boss of a 
gang of laborers and he had other ad- 
ventures in rougher manual labor. He 
was also in the navy and finally landed 
in Russia with the American Relief Ex- 
pedition. Incidentally, while there he 
married the daughter of a Russian gen- 
eral. Group insurance looked attractive 
to him and he joined the Metropolitan’s 
group sales division, and after a short 
apprenticeship here was transferred to 
Chicago. 

Two Famous Football Players 

A football guard, who was on several 
All-American teams of the football crit- 
ics, is Herbert E. Dieter, who in 1915 
played on the University of Pennsylva- 
nia team. Last year he played profes- 
sional football at Buffalo. His acquaint- 
ance among athletic men and sympa- 
thizers is extremely large and he has 
already done well as a group insurance 
salesman. 

Frank Llewellyn, who was quarter- 
back at Dartmouth ni 1912, one of the 
best football teams that has ever been 
turned out in this country, has got a 
good sales story. Joining the Metropol- 
itan Life after a short time he ex- 
pressed a desire to go to a small com- 
munity and carry a rate book. 

“IT want to be an industrial agent for 
a time,” he said. “Then I can learn the 
business from the ground up and can 
gradually break into group where I feel 
sure that the rudimentary training I re- 
ceive in house to house canvassing for 
all types of policies will help me.” 

Vice-President Kavanagh sent him to 
Glens Falls to work under Manager 
Harry Du Flon. Inside of five months 
he paid for $175,000 of Ordinary busi- 
ness in addition to his regular work 
with his debit. 

Out in Michigan George O. Brophy, 
Jr., a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, has been meeting with suc- 
cess. Before going with the Metropoli- 
tan he was connected in an executive 
capacity with the Michigan Union, an 
organization of former University of 
Michigan men pledged to do everything 
to enhance the university and its repre- 
sentatives. 

Bradford Downey is associated with 
A. ©. Campbell in the home office and 
supervises all the sales correspondence 
of the group insurance division. Mr. 
Downey is a Wesleyan University man 
und is the son of the chairman of the 
board of trustees of that university. 

These are only a few of the men who 
once walked the campus and who are 
part of the big group selling organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan. They not only 
are successful in their jobs; but they 
love their work and many of them have 
the vision which sees a future group in- 
surance coverage in this country that is 
tremendous, a linking of employer and 
employee that speaks well for the indus- 
trial future of America. 


New 
Star 
On Horizon 


O. T. Lively, a young man who came 
to New York about eight years ago from 
Texas, is attracting wide attention 
throughout the insurance fraternity in 
this city by reason of the remarkable 
record he has made this year in writing 
insurance. His clients have included a 
number of millionaires. 

















| An. Orchestra of Agents 











Standing—C. J. Green, J. EB. Cullingan, O. 
Leo R. Stamm, Manager. 


Sitting—Dr. J. 


At various life insurance meetings 
attended this year by a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter he learned 
that there are several agencies in this 
country where the esprit de corps is 
traveling merrily onward and upward 
through an orchestra, composed of the 
very agents who go out and write the 
business. Several attempts “to land” 
a story about these musical organiza- 
tions did not materialize (they seemed 
to vanish into thin air as the reporter 
tracked the musicians to their lair) 
until an actual photograph was seen 
of a life insurance men’s orchestra in 
New Orleans. There it was identified 
by L. R. Stamm, manager of the New 
Orleans branch of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Association as belonging to his 
establishment. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to tell why the Acacia Orchestra was 
organized he said: 

“Observation of several agencies of 
various companies demonstrated to me 
that the most successful agencies are 
tnose where friendship ties are close 
and co-operation exists. We had mus- 
ical talent and it seemed that the or- 
ganization of an orchestra would be a 


real factor in increasing the interest 
in the agency’s welfare as nothing 
could be more conducive to bringing 


about a communal feeling and get-to- 
gether spirit. 

“Thus, the orchestra was born, Now, 
how has it worked out? Each Satur- 
day afternoon we meet at the house 
of some agent; we study our life insur- 
ance lessons; we discuss various topics 
which need light; we plan our next 
week’s work. Business out of the way 
we pick up our instruments and soon 
are blissful in the entrancement of 
Schubert or Beethoven or Wagner or 
Sousa. Then we partake of refresh- 
ments and part regretfully—again to 
meet at another agent’s home in the 
following week. I know of no way to 
further acquaintance more beautifully. 
We like each other more because we 
understand each other more; and we are 
better fitted to carry on a concerted 
effort to place the agency among the 





A. VanTuyl, H. F. 


Gustive and 


I. Richard and EK. C. Crawford. 


leaders. We work as we play—in har- 
mony; and the only rivalry is as that 
of the artist. The true artist plays as 
well as he can and works as well as 
he can, 

“In a way the credit for this orches- 
tra belongs to William Montgomery, our 
picturesque and able president who 
fully understands the verities and beau- 
ties of life fundamentals. Two years 
ago he wrote a letter a line of which 
read: ‘If the bird can sing and will not 
sing it should be made to sing.’ A 
year later he stated that ‘the beauti- 
ful refrain which is being sung by the 
New Orleans branch has been heard 
almost in every state.” We were sing- 
ing the song of ‘results,’ prescribed by 
President Montgomery. Why not play 
the same? And go there was started 
the Acacia Orchestra, which has im- 
proved in melody just as our work has 
improved in results.” 


BALL STAR WITH EQUITABLE 

Heilman, the Detroit Tigers’ batting 
star, who has been fighting for batting 
supremacy most of the season with 
‘Babe” Ruth, is writing insurance for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
when off the diamond. 





“DIE TO WIN” 

The life insurance agent not infre- 
quently encounters in his canvassing 
the prospect who responds in this fash- 
ion. “Oh, yes—life insurance. Doesn’t 
interest me. I’ve got to die to win. 
That’s no kind of a proposition for me.” 
Somebody has suggested the “agree- 
quickly-with-thine-adversary” method— 
“Yes, Mr. ———, put it that way if you 
like. But you’re going to die, any way. 
Why not win?”—Points. 





H. B. ROSEN’S SON AN AGENT 

Philip S. Rosen, son om the late H. 
B. Rosen, who led all agents in volume 
for years, is with the New York Life. 
He has written (not paid for) $3,250,- 
000 since January 4, 
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= in applications received in this office 
a during 1922, being the largest business 
z written by any general agency in Greater 


= New York during the year mentioned. 


L. A. CERF, General Agent 


Metropolitan Department 


~ Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
137 Broadway, New York City 
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“Bliminate the sentiment,” is one ad- 
yertising writer’s theory with which we 
cannot all agree. Before a sale can be 
made either in person or by means of 
the printed word a “point of contact” 
must be formed between the seller and 
the prospective buyer. And the most 
successful seller is the one who can 
find this “point of contact” most fre- 
quently. ; 

Now, what is the appeal that will 
most often form the point of contact in 
the sale of life insurance? Take your 
own case, for instance: What was the 
| thought in your mind which induced 
you to put your “John Hancock” on 
the dotted line the last time you ap- 
plied for a policy? 


You're right. 
It made no difference to you whe- 
ther the company had assets of steen 
| millions, or whether it was doing the 
greatest business ever, or that Andrew 
vierpont Astorbilt was its directing 
genius, or that its reserves were on @ 
certain basis, or any other of these fea- 
tures, which life insurance companies 
have endeavored to shove down the 
throats of a disinterested public from 
{ time immemorial. 
What You Are Interested In 

On the contrary, you conceived a 
mental image of that little woman 
whom you had promised at the altar 
tu cherish and protect “until death do 
us part” left broken-hearted to face the 
world alone because of your untimely 
end, 

You saw in your mind’s eye little 
Jim—for whom you had planned a bet- 
ter start in life than you ever had—de- 
prived of a father’s fellowship, guid- 
ance and loving care. 

And you pictured the remains of a 
little family circle, though broken and 
saddened, yet enabled because of the 
income from your life insurance money 
to continue living in something like the 
manner to which you had made them 
accustomed. 


Or, perhaps, you visualized a dear old 
couple spending a carefree, comfortable 
existence in the evening of their lives, 
independent of their children’s bounty, 
or—still more unpalatable—the cold 
charity of friends of better days, or of 
a public institution, because of the com- 
) petence you had so conveniently and 
comfortably laid by during the work- 
day of your life through the medium of 
an adequate investment in life insur- 
ance, 


Certainly, you were but little inter- 
ested in cash surrender values, loaning 
Privileges, reserves, surplus earnings 
and many other technicalities with 
which life insurance agents continually 
assail the uncomprehending ears of 
Prospective insurers. It was the emo- 
tional, rather than the intellectual ap- 


peal, that eventually got under your 
vest, ‘ 


And you are not unlike other human 
beings in that respect. 


During the past few years a veritable 
torrent of new business has flowed into 
the offices of the life insurance compa- 
nies all over this continent. What was 
the reason for this unprecedented 
boom? Was it not that circumstances 
quite outside of the insurance compa- 
nies’ activities and over which they had 
10 control created a favorable mental 
attitude towards life insurance on the 











| 





Appeals to the Heart 


part of a public whose emotions had 
been awakened? 
War Risk Insurance 

For instance, there was that sensa- 
tional sale of Soldiers’ Insurance to 
hundreds of thousands of United States 
soldiers and sailors by the American 
government. Was the doughboy con- 
cerned that the insurance was sold to 
him below cost and that a considerable 
portion of the necessary premium must 
come out of the revenue of the govern- 
ment? Was he interested in the basis 
upon which the policy reserves were 
figured? Did he care anything about 
the mortality tables used in computing 
the premium rates? 

Of course, not. He knew he was em- 
barking upon a hazardous adventure. 
And it filled his heart with courage to 
know that if it should be his fortune to 
“go west” while over there, his mother, 
sister, sweetheart or wife, as the case 


CLIFFORD ELVINS 


might be, would receive regularly every 
month thereafter a check for $57.40 as 
the proceeds of his $10,000 policy. 

Thousands of other men were easily 
sold life insurance as a result of the 
tragic lessons taught by the deadly 
Spanish influenza epidemics. Agents 
found it both unnecessary and unwise to 
harp upon technicalities, following the 
terrible visitation of this dread disease. 
At a time when the “grim reaper” was 
gathering in daily the choicest speci- 
mens of humanity there was only one 
theme that didn’t fall on deaf ears, and 
that theme was protection of loved ones. 
In other words, it was the emotional, 
not the technical or competitive, sales 
talk which won the day. 


Appealing to the Farmer 

Be this reasoning right or wrong, it 
is upon this thought that the advertis- 
ing of The Imperial Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada has been based. Through- 
out all of the company’s advertising for 
the past ten years the dominant note 
has been the service that life insurance 
can render, rather than the characteris- 
ties of policy contracts, or the distinc- 
tive features of the company, or of the 
wares it has to sell. In other words, 
the Imperial Life has preached the 
gospel of the benefits of life insurance 
as an institution, and has been content 
to have its name associated with the 
sermons. 

A concrete instance is the campaign 





carried on three years ago among the 
farmers throughout Canada, at a time 
when, because of the comparatively 
high prices of grain and other farm 
products, the farmer as a class probably 
had, more money for investment than 
any other class, and certainly more 
than he had ever had in the past. 


Now the farmer is a human being 
much like other folks. He loves his 
family just as you do yours, and he is 
just as susceptible to an appeal to his 
sentiments as you are—only more so. 

This campaign was a double barreled 
one in that both direct mail folders 
and farm paper space were used. The 
farm press in Canada is tremendously 
influential among the agricultural pop- 
ulation. One very powerful publication 
which was used in this campaign, “The 
Grain Growers’ Guide” is owned by the 
Grain Growers’ Association. Six papers 
in all having an aggregate circulation of 
over 260,000 copies per issue were used. 
A series of these advertisements to oc- 
cupy three columns full page deep on a 
four-column page were prepared. These 
advertisements were strictly of the 
human interest type and were publish- 
ed in series, one each month, and then 
repeated. Thereby the campaign ex- 
tended over a period of six months dur- 
ing the winter months—the time when 
the Canadian farmer has both more 
cash and leisure than during the sum- 
mer months. 

A series of three direct mail folders 
was also prepared. For the story on 
the inside the same simple-worded, hu- 
man copy was used as for the news- 
paper advertisements. The reverse 
side of one fold of the folders was made 
in the form of a reply card to be torn 
off and sent to the Company for speci- 
fic information as to premium rates, 
etc. They were so planned that they 
could be addressed on the front, sealed 
with a gummed seal or paper clip and 
mailed without an envelope. 

These folders were mailed at inter- 
vals of a week from our branch offices 
throughout the territory in which the 
farm papers circulated to lists of farm- 
ers made up from sources of informa- 


Human Interest Direct Advertising Copy That 


By Clifford Elvins, Advertising Manager, Imperial Life, Toronto 


brothers named Ford run a very large 
farming enterprise from which they 
have become so wealthy they could not 
see that they needed life insurance pro- 
tection. Some time ago Mr. Walrath 
canvassed them, but like many before 
him, was unable to interest them. On 
receiving Mr. Walrath’s report we wrote 
thanking the brothers for the hearing 
given to our agent and enclosed a copy 
of the folder ‘That Old Wagon of 
Yours.’ At weekly intervals we after- 
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wards sent the other two folders. A 
few weeks later, without having been 
seen again, the three brothers drove all 
the way from Edgerton and enquired 
at Mr. Walrath’s home for the doctor’s 
address, saying they wanted to be ex- 
amined for some insurance. After the 
examinations were made they completed 
applications for $8,000.00, and the pa- 
pers are going forward to Head Office 
today. 

“I wanted to tell you about this par- 
ticular case to let you know how very 
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tion available to the branch offices. 
Each name was also followed up with 
a personal canvass after the series of 
folders had been sent, because as yet 
life insurance has to be sold. It is 
seldom brought without the interven- 
tion of a salesman in person. 

Did the campaign ring the bell? Well, 
judge for yourself from the following 
extract from a letter from one of the 
Company’s Branch Managers: 

“Twelve miles out of Edgerton three 





useful the new folders are in helping 
us to get business.” 

And this is not an isolated letter— 
although the circumstances cited are 
unusual. Very many instances were re- 
ported where this advertising enabled 
agents to write business they would 
not have secured otherwise. One man, 
as an illustration, reported that before 
a supply of these folders had reached 
his agency he went into the country 
and secured in a week’s time $75,000 
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of business simply by using, as canvass- 
ing material, the sample set sent him 
with the announcement of their publi- 
cation. He stated that because of the 
way they told their story farmers were 
easily induced to read the whole series 
from start to finish. After that the 
rest Was easy. 
Using Booklets 

Be it remembered that a life insur- 
ance company seeks business from peo- 
ple in all walks in life. This fact is 
taken into account by The Imperial 
Life in deciding upon the physical 
make-up and appearance of its adver- 
tising material. A serious effort is 
made to have each piece of direct mail 
advertising clothed to conform to the 
tastes of the class of people among 
which it is intended to be distributed. 
This, in itself, is but another attempt 
to appeal to the emotional side. 

For instance, the farmer is a man of 
simple tastes. Consequently, the fold- 
erg used in the campaign referred to 
above, were clothed in simple dress. 
They were printed in two colors on mod- 
erate priced cover stock with little em- 
bellishment. But the Company has also 
to appeal to those whose environment 
and education has developed the aes- 
thetic side of their nature to the nth 
degree. To prospects of this class are 
sent booklets or folders which, from an 
artistic and mechanical standpoint, are 
the acme of printing craftsmanship. 

In seeking to sell Monthly Income 





Insurance to this class of prospects The 
Imperial Life prepared recently a 24- 
page booklet entitled “Her Way Out.” 
It was 5 by 7 inches in size with over- 
hanging cover and envelope to match. 
This was printed on dull coated book 
paper in three colors, from wood cuts 
made from drawings by one of Canada’s 
leading artists. The cover was also 
printed from wood cuts in five colors. 

Another booklet entitled “Personal- 
ity in Business,” designed to sell life in- 
surance for business purposes was 7 
by 9 inches in size and printed on 
Strathmore De Luxe cover and book 
paper. It also had overhanging cover, 
end paper, deckle edges, silk stitching 
and envelope to match. It was in two 
colors and illustrated with line draw- 
ings—a very artistic and impressive 
looking piece of advertising. 

Then the Company issues a quarterly 
policyholder’s magazine entitled “The 
Imperial Life-Guard,” which is distinc- 
tive in that it is mailed direct from 
Head Office to every English-speaking 
policyholder. Its circulation is now in 
excess of 50,000 per issue and is con- 
tinually increasing. 

This magazine contains 32 pages and 
cover, 544 by 7% inches in size. It is 
printed in one color on dull coated stock 
with the cover in four colors and is 
profusely illustrated. An attempt is 
made to have something in each issue 
that will appeal to every member of the 
average household.. It is written in a 


light popular vein with as many smiles 
as possible interspersed. Not more 
than 50% of the text matter in any is- 
sue is devoted to life insurance. It 
carries among other features, a little 
fiction, two pages of jokes, a suitable 
poem and a children’s section of four 
pages. 


Appeals to Heart Pay 


As in most of the advertising of The 
Imperial Life technical articles or 
statements in the ‘“‘Life-Guard” are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The aim 
is always to keep the policyholder con- 
scious of the service his policy renders 
to him and to his dependents—and to 
do this without preaching—for the pur- 
pose of preventing him from permitting 
his policy to lapse. That is to say, the 
Company believes that in keeping pol- 
icies sold, as well as in selling them in 
the first place, an appeal to the emo- 
tions is infinitely more potent than a 
purely intellectual appeal. 

The use of appeals to the heart which 
has predominated in all Imperial Life 
advertising for several years past has 
brought results far in excess of the 
fondest expectations. Whether or not 
it would be equally successful in the 
advertising of other financial institu- 
tions is a question which the writer is 
not prepared to answer. There is 
abundant evidence, however, which 
would lead one to believe that, in spite 
of tradition, investments and financial 





Recent Developments 
In Non-Caneellable 


Health Insurance 


By E. E. CAMMACK, Actuary, Aetna Life 


During the past half dozen years an 
attempt has been made in this country 
to issue health policies renewable at 
the option of the insured throughout the 
productive period of life and providing 
indemnity payable throughout the whole 
duration of disability. The great vol- 
ume of health insurance issued by 
American casualty companies has been 
written under one year contracts renew- 
able only at the option of the insurance 
company and with weekly indemnity 
limited usually to the first fifty-two 
weeks of sickness. 

When the companies commenced is- 
suing health policies in which the right 
of the insurance company to cancel the 
insurance was removed and in which 
the weekly indemnity benefit was ex- 
tended to payment throughout the term 
of total disability, even though it lasted 
for life, they issued them at low pre- 
mium rates that were the same what- 
ever the age of entry of the insured. 
In other words, it was assumed that 
the cost of health insurance did not in- 
crease with age. Several of the leading 
companies charged a premium of $6 a 
year for a policy providing $10 a month 
during disability for as long as disabil- 
ity lasted provided it started before age 
65. For a similar policy, except that 
nothing was paid for the first thirteen 
weeks of disability, the annual premium 
was $2, 


The Need for Non-Cancellable Health 
Insurance 

Except for the younger entrants these 
early rates were inadequate to meet 
the probable claim cost and the neces- 
sary overhead and selling expenses. In 
1921 practically all of the premium rates 
Were revised and graded according to 
age on the most reliable sickness sta- 
tistics available. The resulting pre- 
miums were found to be too high to be 
bopular and nowadays the Eastern cas- 


ualty companies are issuing very few 
non-cancellable health policies. 

Most persons can afford the loss of 
income and cost of medical attention 
resulting from a brief illness. A serious 
and prolonged illness will involve most 
men in financial embarrassment. The 
embarrassment is perhaps greatest in 
the case of chronic or recurring sick- 
nesses due to a general breakdown in 
health. These are contingencies, there- 
fore, that insurance companies may 
properly be expected to provide against. 

Men who are in good health when 
they apply for insurance may rightfully 
demand a policy that will protect them 
in the event of a very long sickness or 
of a general breakdown in health, which 
may be the lot of any man. It is in this 
respect that commercial policies writ- 
ten for one year, renewable at the op- 
tion of the insurance company, with in- 
demnity limited to the first thirteen, 
twenty-six or fifty-two weeks of sick- 
ness, fail to give complete protection. 
Commercial policies. have a wide field, 
but they need to be supplemented by 
some sort of non-cancellable protection. 
The Difficulties Involved in Non-Can- 

cellable Health Insurance 


A great difficulty in writing health in- 
surance—and this difficulty seems to be 
greatest in the case of non-cancellable 
health policies—is the ever present 
moral hazard. This lies in the fact that 
many people apply for health insurance 
when they have an intuition of coming 
ill health, even though it could not be 
foreseen by the doctor or the agent. It 
lies also in the difficulty of avoiding 
claims that, while not fraudulent, at the 
same time are not strictly fair ones. 
For instance, the man who lives in af- 
fluent circumstances and takes out a 
health policy for an indemnity of $500 
or $1,0000 a month is likely to make a 
claim on the insurance company when 
he feels the need for a complete rest 


for several months. It may be that his 
doctor will certify that he should stop 
attending to his business and should 
make a trip to Europe in order to insure 
the recovery of his health. The trouble 
may be a very slight nervous disorder, 
and while it cannot be said that such a 
claim is fraudulent yet such claims are 
not contemplated in the premium charge 
for health policies. It is doubtful if 
such a claim would arise in the case of 
a salaried person in moderate circum- 
stances. The health policy contem- 
plates paying benefits only in the case 
of disability that is total and prevents 
the insured from pursuing any gainful 
occupation. 

If non-cancellable health insurance is 
to be successfully transacted, it is ob- 
vious that it must be popularized and 
extended widely. Its application to a 
small class necessarily means that that 
class contains too large a proportion of 
members who apply because they have 
the intuition of coming ill health. 

Claims for large amounts on the lives 
of the well-to-do classes who take peri- 
odic rests from their business must also 
be eliminated if the cost of health insur- 
ance is to be kept down to a reasonable 
level. 

Non-cancellable health insurance must 
be transacted with low selling and 
overhead expenses since a reasonable 
rate of premium is necessary if this 
class of insurance is to become gener- 
ally popular and of wide application. In 
life insurance a substantial commission 
is paid on the first year’s premium and 
after that only a small renewal commis- 
sion. A non-cancellable health policy is 
similar to a life insurance policy in 
that it is a long term contract, and for 
the success of the non-cancellable health 
business it is probably necessary to fol- 
low the life insurance practice of pay- 
ing only a small renewal commission. 
It is questionable, however, how suc- 
cessful an agent would be earning a 
living on such a commission basis. 


How the Difficulties Are Being 
Overcome 
The natural outcome of these condi- 
tions has been the gradual incorporation 
of health insurance benefits in life in- 
surance policies. The solution of the 
difficulties probably lies in this course. 
About a quarter of a century ago life 
insurance companies commenced includ- 
ing total and permanent disability ben- 
efits in their life contracts. The first 
benefits included were exceedingly re- 





services can, sometimes if not always, 
be sold on an emotional appeal. 

During the last two years of the war 
the United States Government sold bil- 
lions of dollars of Liberty Bonds to 
millions of buyers throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 

Does anyone imagine that these 
Bonds yielding a rate of interest little, 
if any, higher than that paid on Savings 
Bank deposits and subject to the fluc- 
tuations of the market, could have been 
sold up and down the highways and by- 
ways to a people who had never seen a 
bond before on a purely intellectual ap- 
peal? Certainly not. This tremen- 
dous sale was made possible only be- 
cause the appeal to buy was a senti- 
mental one. 


Significant? Surely. Verb. sap. 


stricted in their nature. They were 
payable only in the event of disability 
being total and permanent and in gen- 
eral consisted either in a waiver of 
premiums or in some settlement option 
such as payment of the sum insured in 
twenty instalments. 


In 1917 companies generally com- 
menced providing for an annuity ben- 
efit of $10 per $1,000 of insurance dur- 
ing total and permanent disability in 
addition to waiving premium. In 1921 
the companies started providing further 
that if total disability lasted three 
months, it would be presumed to be 
permanent, and benefits would be paid 
until death or recovery. This was a 
great step forward as it changed the 
benefit to one available not only in 
cases of total and permanent disability 
but also in many cases of total tempor- 
ary disability. In other words, the total 
and permanent disability clause became 
a non-cancellable health rider to a life 
insurance policy. Recently at least one 
company has gone a step further and 


EK. E. 


CAMMACK 


extended the benefit to cases of total 
disability after they have lasted two 
weeks. 

The fact that with the purchase of a 
disability benefit of $10 a month the 
applicant must take out a life insurance 
policy for $1,000 does much to eliminate 
the moral hazard. Moreover, the gen- 
eral practice of companies is to limit 
the total disability benefit that will be 
granted to any one applicant to $250 
per month. Overhead expense is kept 
at a minimum because there is practic- 
ally no more expense in issuing a life 
policy with a non-cancellable health 
rider attached than in issuing a life in- 
surance policy without it. One medical 
examination suffices for both the life 
and health policies. 

Agents Satisfied 

The agent is satisfied with the com- 
mission paid at the same rate as under 
the life policy. He not only sells the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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(Not a Continuation of “Main St.”) 
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Ives & Myrick, Managers, 
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This pamphlet, which is a resume in dialogue form of 
a successful selling plan, will be sent upon request. 


IVES & MYRICK 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
46 Cedar Street 
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1909 (Insurance paid for)..............$ 1,400,000 
1922 (Insurance paid for)..............$28,100,000 
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The Technique of Writing 


Partnersuie INsuRANCE 


By Preble Tucker, Union Central Life 


Preble Tucker, author of the accom- 
panying article, 1s statistician in the office 
of Charles B. Knight, general manager of 
the Union Central Life in New York. 
Mr. Tucker specializes on real estate, 
corporation tax and life insurance law and 
has been a consulting life insurance statis- 
tician and actuary for about twenty-two 
years. lle has probably been called in 
more by agents of all companies in con- 
sultation wm difficult cases than any other 
consultant in town. Tle was admitted to 
practice law im New York State and fed- 
eral courts in 1882 and in addition to 
acting as consulting statistician to the 
Knight Agency, he ts also an educator 
of agents, his Monday morning talks be- 
ing of extreme interest. Ile has written 
many pamphlets and articles on taxation, 
capital and labor and life insurance 
especially in relation to business insurance 
and inheritance tax. Mr. Tucker was ed- 
acated at St. Paul's School, Concord, N. 
H., and the University of Virginia. 

It is not my purpose, in what follows, 
to discuss or even touch on the various 
selling arguments which may be used 
by an agent, in soliciting partnership 
insurance, This phase of the subject 
thoroughly in 
numerous articles and sales talks, that 
anything I might write would be super- 
fluous. 

I shall assume that the prospect has 
been effectively on the of 
partnership and desires a 
concrete proposition or program of pro- 
cedure adapted to fit the particwar 
needs and circumstances of the case. 

Before preparing such a program it 
is essential that the purposes to be cov- 
ered by the proposed insurance should 
be brought out and clearly understood 
by both prospect and agent. These pur- 
poses may be one or several. 

Features of Partnership Insurance 

Generally speaking the main purposes 
of partnership insurance may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

A-—To enable the surviving part- 
ner or partners, as the case may be, 
to avoid the loss attendant upon en- 
forced liquidation of the partner- 
ship assets, due to the death of a 
partner. 

B- -To indemnify the surviving 
owners of the business for any fall- 
ing off in the profits, on account of 
its heing deprived of the active ser- 
vices of an important executive. 

C -To enhance the credit of the 
firm and protect its creditors. 

The amount and plan of the insurance 
which should be taken out and the best 
method of carrying it, depend very 
largely upon which of the above pur- 
poses is to be subserved, 

It frequently happens that the cover- 
age of more than one of these pur- 
poses is desired. If such be the case, 
the distinction, nevertheless, between 
them should always be kept in mind in 
preparing the proposition. The amount 
of insurance to be taken out for pur- 
pose (A) is arrived at by a process quite 
different from that employed for cal- 
culating the amount necessary to cover 
purpose (B). 

These amounts should never be a mat- 
ter of guess work; as is too often the 
Case, This is a business proposition 
and should be treated along business 
lines. The insurance is desired for a 
specific purpose. If such purpose is to 
enable the surviving members of a co 
Partnership to buy out a deceased part- 
ner’s interest in the businéss, unless the 


has been so discussed 


sold idea 


insurance, 


amount of insurance is sufficient to ac- 
complish this, the whole object is but 
partly achieved. 

“very member of the firm is con- 
cerned that the amount shall be ade- 
quate, for the simple reason that any 
one may die while the insurance is in 
force and his estate will be the ulti- 
mate recipient of the money in the place 
of his interest in the partnership. 

Valuation on the Business 

There should be, accordingly, a val- 
uation of the business of the firm, as of 
the date of the proposed insurance. In 
making this valuation, the good will 
value may be eliminated, provided there 
is a duly executed agreement between 
the partners that upon the death of 
any one of them, his share in the good 
will of the business shall pass to the 
survivors. This is important because, 
in the absence of any such agreement, 
the valuation of a deceased partner’s 
share in co-partnership assets must 
generally include his share in the good 
will of the business, in order to ar- 
rive at the sum required to buy out his 
interest. 

Article 14 of Treasury Regulations 68, 
relating to the Federal Estate Tax, pro- 
vides that, in the case of the death of 
a member of a co-partnership, a fair 
appraisal, as of date of his death, of 
all the assets of the business, tangible 
and intangible, shall ,be made. The 
Regulation states further that special 


-attention should be given to fixing an 


adequate figure for the value of the 
good will of the business in all cases 
where the decedent has not, for a 
fair consideration in money or money's 
worth, agreed that his interest in such 
good will shall pass at his death to his 
survivor partner or partners. It has 
been held by the Revenue Department 
that a mutual agreement between the 
partners, such as I have described 
above, constitutes in effect a consider- 
ation in money’s worth for the trans- 
fer. 

Here | take the occasion to warn 
those, who depend solely on Revenue 
Department rulings, when advising pros- 
pects as to the tax laws in connection 
with life insurance, that such rulings 
are not binding upon the government’s 
future action nor do they commit the 
department to any interpretation of the 
law which has not been approved and 
promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Each ruling merely embod- 
ies the administrative application of 
the Revenue Law itself and treasury 
and court decisions interpreting it to 
the entire state of facts upon which a 
particular case rests. They are valu 
able only as showing the trend of offi- 
cial opinion in the administration of the 


Revenue Department and may, here- 
after, be reversed or modified by the 
department itself or superseded by a 
decision of the Treasury or Courts. 


However, the ruling referred to above, 
regarding mutual agreements between 
partners providing for the passing of 
a deceased partner’s share in the good 
will to surviving partners, is based upon 
well established principles of law and, 
therefore, is not apt to be disturbed. 

Let us assume then, that the item of 
good will is eliminated from the valua- 
tion of partnership assets by such a mu- 
tual agreement between its members. 
We may thus base our estimate of the 
amount of insurance to be carried upon 
the valuation of the firm’s tangible as- 
sets only. 

Estimates Not Dependable 

It is apparent that an estimate, made 
as of the date of the proposed insur- 
ance, may fall short of the amount re- 


quired at a future date, owing to the 
fact that the business of the concern 
may have increased materially in value 
by the time the insured partner dies. 
This fact should be pointed out to the 
prospect and the suggestion made that 
this possible deficiency may be provid- 
ed for by adding to the amount of in- 
surance, figured at the present date, 
an estimated margin of safety. In 
the event of there being a surplus over 
the amount required at the death of 
the insured, the disposition of such 
surplus can be provided for by an agree- 
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ment between the members of the firm 
executed while all are living. A sim- 
iliar agreement could be executed to 
provide for any deficiency. 

Having arrived at the amount of in- 
surance to be carried, the next question 
is as to the best method of carrying 
it. How should the insurance be ap- 
plied for and the premiums be paid, 
and by whom? What beneficiaries 
should be named? 

It must be remembered that the sole 
purpose of the insurance is to enable 
the surviving partner or partners to 
carry out his part or their part of the 
mutual agreement as to buying out the 
decedent's share in the business. Such 
Leing the case, the insurance should be 
issued under separate policies and 
should be applied for by the proposed 
beneficiary or beneficiaries under the 
policies, who should also pay the pre- 
miums on the policies in which he or 
they are named as beneficiaries. The 
insured should in no way directly or in- 
directly contribute to the premium pay- 
ments for policies on his own life, nor 
should he have any control over the 
policy. This is essential, in order that 
the proceeds of the policies, payable 
upon his death, shall not be considered 
in valuing his estate for inheritance tax 
purposes. 

For the above reason, if for no other, 
joint life policies are not advisable. 
The cash value of the policy which the 
decedent has been carrying on his 
partner’s life for his own benefit will, 
of course, be part of the assets of his 
estate, like any other property of his 
and must, accordingly, be considered 
in figuring his inheritance taxes. His 
estate can surrender such policy to the 
insurance company or assign all inter- 
est in it to the insured thereunder, in 
consideration of its cash surrender 


value. This may be provided for in the 
mutual agreement, if desired. 

Inasmuch as the premiums are being 
paid by a beneficiary of the policy, and 
notwithstanding such premiums are in 
the nature of a business expense, the 
Federal Revenue Law of 1921 expressly 
prohibits their deduction trom the tax- 
able income of the taxpayer. (Section 
215 of the Rev. Law). 

While it is immaterial whether the 
premiums are paid in aggregate by the 
firm check or by a separate check from 
each member of the firm, so far as their 
non-deductability from taxable income 
is concerned, care should be taken, if 
the firm check is given for the aggre- 
gate amount of premiums, that each 
member thereof shall be charged up on 
the books of the firm with the exact 
amount of his share of the total pre- 
miums. This amount should corres- 
pond with the amount of premium pay- 
able on the policy in which he is the 
beneficiary. Otherwise, the insurance 
proceeds, payable upon the death of 
the insured, might be held to come with- 
in the provision of the Federal Estate 
Tax Law, on the ground that the insured 
had contributed to the premium pay- 
ments and a tax might, accordingly, 
be imposed upon the insured’s estate 
on account of such insurance. This 
contingency is obviated by arranging 
for the charging up of the premium in 
the manner I have indicated. The ree- 
ord is thus established that in no man- 
ner has any part of the premiums on 
the insurance been contributed by the 
insured, 

How to Figure Value of Activities 

We have a somewhat different situa- 
tion, where the purpose of the insur- 
ance is as outlined above in class (B). 
Here the object of the insurance is to 
indemnify the surviving partners for the 
loss of profits to the business, which 
would occur, if one or more of the ac- 
tive members of the partnership should 
die prematurely. It is clear that the 
amount of life insurance, which should 
be carricd on such active partner. may 
be approximately arrived at by esti- 
mating the value to the business of his 
activities, as reflected in past profits. 

In the case of a partnership consist- 
ing, say of three members, only one of 
whom is giving his personal activities 
to the conduct of the business, the other 
two furnishing most of the capital, but 
taking no active part therein, the cal- 
culation is comparatively simple. 

Ascertain the average annual net pro- 
fits of the business over the period of 
years during which the proposed insur- 
ed has been in active management (ex- 
cluding abnormal years), and deduct 
from such average profits 6 per cent 
interest on the actual invested capital, 
the excess will fairly represent that 
part of the net annual profits due to 
the personal activities of the insured. 
The discounted or present value at 6 
per cent of such net profits for a given 
number of years (say five) will approx- 
imate his insurable value to the busi- 
ness. If the partners have been shar- 
ing equally in the net profits, two thirds 
of such value will represent his insur- 
able value to them. 

The insurance should be applied for 
by the insured partner, and the two 
other partners, ‘heir executors, adminis 
trators or assigns, should be named 
as beneficiaries. Preferably the insur- 


ance should be divided into two poli- 
cies, each containing only one benefi- 
ciary. Whether or not the right to 
change the beneficiary should be re 
served by the insured depends upon 
whether he pays the premium 
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It is sometimes found to be desirable 
that he should do this, for reasons 
which I shall state further on. 

Since he is paying the premiums, 
the insured should undoubtedly retain 
control of the policy, in order that he 
may obtain the cash or paid up insur- 
ance values, in the event that the pro- 
tection is no longer required by his 
partners. This object may also be ac- 
complished without res: rving the right 
of change, by an agreement on the part 
of ‘the beneficiaries to release to the in- 
sured all interest in the policy in such 
event. 

Under section 214 (1) of the 1921 Rev- 
enue Act an individual in business in 
computing his taxable income, may de- 
duct his ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses incurred during the tax- 
able year. In construing this provision, 
the Federal Revenue Bureau has held 
that, inasmuch as the payment of the 
premiums by the insured partner in a 
case similar to the foregoing “are neces- 
sary to the operation of his business, 
such payments are allowable deduc- 
tions as business expenses in his in- 
come tax return.” (I. T. 1340). 

This ruling is based on the fact that 
the insured taxpayer is neither directly 
nor indirectly a beneficiary and there- 
fore, the premium payments do not come 
under the prohibition of Section 215 (4) 
of the Revenue Law. Such payments 
are assuredly not in the nature of a 
personal living or family expense and, 
consequently, their deduction from tax- 
able income is not forbidden by sub- 
division (1) of the same section.. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
if the total insurance on the insured’s 
life receivable by individual beneficiar- 
ies, exceeds $40,000, such excess will 
be considered, in figuring the taxable 
value of his estate under the present 
Federal Estate Tax Law, in the event 
of his death. This fact is only impor- 
tant when the insured is likely to leave 
an estate of considerable taxable value. 
In most cases the saving in yearly in- 
come taxes will more than offset any in- 
crease in the Federal Estate Tax due 
to the insurance. 

Under the New York State Transfer 
Tax Law (commonly known as the In- 
heritance Tax Law) the proceeds of 
life insurance receivable by beneficiar- 
ies other than the insured’s estate, are 
not considered in figuring his taxable 
estate, irrespective of who has paid 
the premiums. 

Allocating Partnership Values 

In the case of a co-partnership con- 
sisting of two or more members, all of 
whom are actively engaged in the con- 
duct of its business, and the loss of 
whose personal services would prob- 
ably entail a decrease in future pro- 
fits to the concern, until he is replaced, 
the process of calculation is not quite 
80 simple. 

The actual value of each partner’s 
profit producing activities may not be 
co-equal, although, owing to other cir- 
cumstances, the profits may be shared 
equally, Under such conditions an 
equal share in the profits does not nec- 
essarily imply an equal contribution to 
the activities producing such profits. 
The total value of the latter is arrived 
at by the method which I have suggest- 
ed for the case, in which there is only 
one active partner. 

It then becomes a matter for agree- 
ment between the partners as to what 
percentage of such total value each 
shall be considered responsible for. The 
loss to the surviving partners is two 
thirds of such percentage, if the firm 
consists of three members and they 
share equally in the profits. This 
Proportion will, of gourse, vary with 
the number of surviving partners and 
— respective shares in the total pro- 

s. 

It frequently transpires that insur- 
‘ice is desired to cover purposes (A) 
4nd (B) combined. Nevertheless the 
Process of calculation and the methods 
of carrying it should be kept separate 
and distinct, as I have already stated. 

The insurance, in one case, is to 
“over the “loss of use and occupancy,” 
‘0 borrow from the phraseology of Fire 


Insurance. In the other, it is for the 
purpose of preventing the loss of the 
firm’s assets, due to enforced liquida- 
tion, by providing the funds wherewith 
to buy out a deceased partner’s share. 

Although this article purports to dis- 
cuss partnership insurance only, I deem 
it pertinent to the subject to consider 
the case of a business conducted by 
two or three individuals, who are in 
virtual partnership but are operating 
under a corporate charter. 

We run across many such Cases. 
They own all the capital stock and, 
although the death of one will not 
legally result in the enforced liquida- 
tion of the business, as in the case 
of a co-partnership, practically speak- 
ing the result to the surviving stock- 
holders is the same. 

Stock Control Feature 

In order to retain conduct of the 
business without interference from 
some outsider who may acquire the 
stock of the deceased associate, it is 
essential that the surviving stockhold- 
ers shall be in a position to buy this 
stock from his estate. 

While it is quite true that a stock- 
holder in a corporation, as such, has 
no insurable interest in a fellow stock- 
holder’s life, an insurable interest may 
be created by an agreement on the 
former’s part to buy the latter’s stock 
from his estate in the event of his 
death. It follows, therefore, that an 
agreement between the stockholders in 
a close corporation, such as I have des- 
cribed, whereby each contracts on be- 
half of his estate to sell in the event 
of his death to the survivors and on be- 
balf of himself, to buy a stated propor- 
tion of the stockholdings from the es- 
tate of a deceased fellow stockholder, 
would create an insurable interest sim- 
ilar to that which exists between the 
members of a co-partnership. The pur- 
chase value of the deceased’s stock 
may be arrived at by practically the 
same method used in the case of a part- 
nership. 

The Revenue Bureau has followed the 
practise of considering such close corp- 
orations as virtual partnerships, when 
appraising the value of a decedent’s 
stockholdings therein for Estate Tax 
calculations. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the value of the good will 
of the business has been eliminated in 
these calculations. This is probably on 
the theory that good will is an intan- 
gible asset belonging to the Corporation 
and therefore, cannot be separated from 
the other assets, in making a valuation 
thereof. Whereas, in the case of a part- 
nership, the good will is the joint prop- 
erty of its members individually and 
may by mutual agreement made during 
their lifetime pass to the survivors, 
leaving the deceased partner’s estate 
no interest therein. 

However, there would seem to be 
no valid reason why, in arriving at a 
price at which the stock is to be sold 
under an agreement between stock- 
holders in a close corporation, the value 
of the good will may not be eliminated 
by common consent. Under such cir- 
cumstances the price agreed upon 
would, in the event of the stockhold- 
er’s death, probably be taken as the 
fair market value of his stock for 
Estate Tax calculations. 

The amount of insurance to be ecar- 
ried on the life of each stockholder 
would naturally be the agreed upon pur- 
chase price of his stock. The benefi- 
ciaries under the policies should apply 
for the insurance and pay the premiums 
thereon. The question has sometimes 
arisen, as to whether the corporation 
may not take out the insurance and pay 
the premiums. Such a procedure in 
my opinion is, to say the least, of very 
doubtful validity and even if valid, 
would result in no practical advantages. 

Where, however, the purpose of the 
insurance is to indemnify the business 
for the shrinkage in future profits, due 
to the death of an active member of 
the corporation, the situation {s differ- 
ent. 

Insurable Interest Upheld 

It has been firmly established by 

court decisions, the most recent being 


the U. S. Court of Claims decision in 
the Suplee-Biddle Hardware Co. case, 
that a business corporation has full 
power to and is justified in carrying 
insurance on the life of an important 
executive, for the purpose of indemni- 
fying the corporation for the loss to 
the concern of such officer’s personal 
activities. 

Under such circumstances, the insur- 
ance may be applied for and the pre- 
miums paid by the beneficiary corpor- 
ation. The latter has an undoubted 


‘insurable interest in the insured’s life 


and although such premium payments 
are not an allowable deduction from 
the corporation’s taxable income, be- 
cause of the prohibitjon contained in 
Section 215 of the Revenue Law, the 
proceeds of the insurance, as such, re- 
ceivable at his death do not come with- 
in the provisions of the Federal Estate 
Tax Law. 

While such proceeds are also exempt 
from taxation to the corporation under 
the Income Tax Law, they would prob- 
ably be considered taxable as income to 
the stockholders, if distributed among 
the latter as a dividend. If, on the 
contrary, such proceeds are retained 
by the corporation undistributed, an in- 
teresting question arises as to their 
legal status. Would they be treated as 
undistributed surplus and, as such, lia- 
ble to the imposition of the penalty tax 
upon the corporate income prescribed 
by Section 220 of the Income Tax Law, 
or would they be considered as being 
in the nature of a replacement of a cap- 
ital asset of the corporation, destroyed 
by the death of the insured executive? 

So far as I can ascertain, there have 
been no Treasury Rulings or court de- 
cisions directly on this point. 

If the reasoning of the court in the 
Suplee-Biddle Hardware Co. case, re- 
ferred to above, be followed, the insur- 
ance proceeds must be treated as an in- 
demnity, or replacement fund and not 
as a profit. 

The theory upon which the insurance 
is carried, is that the personal activities 
of the insured executive are a profit 
producing asset of the corporation, an 
intangible asset, it is true, but never- 
theless an asset which is lost by his 
death, while in the corporation’s em- 
ploy. If the insurable value of this in- 
tangible asset could be carried on the 
corporation’s books during the insur- 
ed’s lifetime, like any other capital 
asset, the money received on his death 
would replace the loss and thus balance 
the account; no apparent profit or sur- 
plus would be shown as a result of the 
insurance. Whether or not this method 
of solving the problem is feasible, is a 
matter for qualified accountants to de- 
cide. 

Insurable Interest In Stockholder 

T have shown, how, in the case of a 
co-partnership, those who are interest- 
ed in the profits of the business, have 
an insurable interest in the life of an 
active partner and may require him to 
carry insurance on his life to indemnify 
them for the probable loss of such 
profits. 

But let us suppose that the business 
is being operated by these same part- 
ners, under the guise of a corporation 
in which they are the sole stockholders. 
Have these stockholders as individuals, 
an insurable interest in the life of a 
fellow stockholder, upon whose _ per- 
sonal activities in the conduct of the 
business they depend for the profits 
from their investment? 

If so, can they require the corporation 
in which their money is invested, to 
carry insurance on the life of their as- 
sociate for their individual benefit? In 
all essentials the circumstances are 
strictly analogous to those existing in 
the co-partnership case; the only dis- 
tinction being that the corporation, in- 
stead of the insured, is required to 
carry the insurance and pay the pre- 
miums. 

In other words, the corporation is 
called upon to protect the investors in 
its business against a loss which may 
accrue to their investments, by reason 
of the destruction of a profit producing 
factor. Logically it follows that ff 


this be the case, the cost of such insur 
ance may fairly be considered a neces- 
sary business expense of the corpora- 
tion, and as such, an allowable deduc- 
tion from its taxable income under Sec- 
tion 214 of the Revenue Act, unless it 
can be shown that the corporation, as 
such, is directly or indirectly a benefi- 
ciary under the policy within the mean- 
ing of Section 215 of the same law. 

While the corporation undoubtedly de- 
rives a benefit by reason of the insur- 
ance, it is in no sense a beneficiary 
directly or indirectly under the policy. 
The proceeds never reach the corpor- 
ate treasury nor is any part of them 
to be used to discharge an obligation 
of the corporation. 

This distinction is very clearly set 
forth in the opinion of Carl A. Mape, 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Soe Op. 
136) interpreting Sections 214 and 215 
of the Revenue Law. 

It must be remembered that the ex- 
pressed intent of those who obtained 
the enactment of the prohibition con- 
tained in subdivision (d) of Section 
215, was to prevent the exemption from 
taxation of a large part of a taxpayer’s 
income by :means of life insurance. 
This is clearly evidenced by the lan- 
guage of the law itself, which expressly 
limits the prohibition to premiums paid 
on life insurance policies under which 
the taxpayer is directly or indirectly a 
beneficiary. 

I have found by experience that there 
exists considerable confusion regarding 
this question in the minds of insurance 
men, as well as many lawyers and ac- 
countants. I am confident, however, 
that my conclusions on this question are 
legally sound and have advised ac- 
cordingly in cases where it has arisen. 

Uses for Credit Purposes 

The third purpose of partnership in- 
surance, i. e., to enhance the credit of 
the firm and protect its creditors, is, 
in my opinion, best served by separate 
policies on the life of each partner on 
whose personal activities the, successful 
conduct of the business depends. These 
policies should be made payable to the 
estate of the insured. It is immaterial 
whether the premiums are paid by the 
insured partner individually or by the 
firm check, so far as their availability 
as collateral security is concerned. Ac- 
cording to Treasury Regulation the pre- 
miums paid upon such insurance are 
not allowable deduction from taxable 
income in either case. 

The fact that the proceeds of the in- 
surance may be used, in whole or in 
part, to discharge a money obligation 
of the insured or of the insured’s firm, 
makes him, in the opinion of the Treas- 
ury Department, an indirect beneficiary 
under the policy and therefore, the de- 
duction of the premium payments are 
expressly prohibited by Section 2165. 

I have tried, in what I have written, 
to avoid so far as possible, unnecessary 
technicalities, but the very fact that 
the proper technique of writing partner- 
ship insurance, is based largely on tech- 
nical procedure, has somewhat hamp- 
ered my endeavors. 





“KEEP A-GSCRATCHIN’” 
The hen that lays her eggs, 
Never loafs and never begs, 
But keeps a-scratchin’; 
For her food she always works 
And never once her duty shirks, 
She keeps a-scratchin’. 


When her little chicks are born, 
She has them out at early morn’, 
And keeps a-scratchin’. 


The worms, she knows are in the 
ground 

And to feed her chicks, they must be 
found, 


So she keeps a-scratchin’. 


Like the hen, we all must “dig” 
For anything that’s worth a “fig”, 
So keep a-scratchin’. 
The good things come to those who 
work, 
But not to those who always shirk, 
So keep a-scratchin’. 
—Sam O. Buckner fn 
“The Silent Partner” 
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eductibility of Life Insurance Premiums for 


Judging by the number of inquiries 
that come to the legal department of a 
life insurance company from its field 
force as to whether under given circum- 
stances premiums paid for life insur- 
ance policies deductible for pur- 
poses of the Income Tax, the question 
is one of which most fre- 
quently met by the agent in canvassing. 


are 


those are 
A review of the law, regulations (and 
the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue thereunder) should therefore 
be of the field. 

The purpose of this article is to pre- 


the rulings of 
interest to 
sent briefly such a review, setting forth 


which have 
attention to 


the points been decided 


and calling those 


which no decision 


upon 
and 
This 
paper refers only to the Federal Income 
Tax under the Revenue Act of 1921, and, 
although some of the rulings which will 
be 
vious acts, | 


has been made 


which are, therefore, in question. 


mentioned were rendered under pre- 


believe the principles in- 
volved are the same, 

With regard to the state income tax 
laws which are becoming so numerous 
ii may only be said that the tendency is 
to model such state legislation upon 
the Federal Act, and presumably where 
such is the case, the state administra- 
tive authorities will follow the decisions 
of the Federal authorities. 

Rulings of Bureau of Internal Revenue 

It should be noted also that while 
the law is subject only to attack on its 
constitutionality and to amendment, 
and the regulations thereunder repre- 
sent the mature judgment of the admin- 
istrative authorities and may be at- 
tacked only in judicial legal proceeding 
to show that they do not conform to the 
law, the rulings of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue and various’ branches 
thereof, which may be referred to here- 
in, are simply administrative rulings 
and are subject to reversal by higher 
authorities of the Bureau or to change 
upon more mature consideration. They 
are rendered upon facts set forth in ac- 
tual cases and their effect is limited 
to and they are binding only in cases 
in which they are rendered. They are, 
however, published as a guide to the 
public, indicating the attitude of the 
Bureau and may be accepted as the 
expression of the judgment of the Bu- 
reau down to date. This article will 
fot attempt to discuss the constitution- 
ality of the provisions of the Law, the 
validity of the regulations, or the accur- 
acy of the rulings, but will simply set 
them forth to indicate what has been 
determinéd by Congress and by the ad- 
ministrative authorities in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Premiums on Personal Life Insurance 

Not Deductible 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that the premiums on personal life 
Insurance policies are in no case de- 
ductible upon the Income Tax Return 
of the taxpayer. Section 215 of the law 
provides that in computing net income, 
ho deduction shall be allowed in res- 
pect of “personal, living, or family ex- 
Penses; ***” 

Article 291 of Regulation 62 under 
this Section of the Law specifically 
States: “Premiums paid for life insur- 
ance by the insured are not deductible.” 

The question under discussion is, 
therefore, reduced to the deductibility 


Income Tax Purposes 
By Harry Cole Bates, Attorney, Metropolitan Life 


of premiums paid in the various forms 
of so-called business insurance. 
The Controversial Sections 
The law provides in Section 214 that 
there may be deducted for Income Tax 
purposes “All the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any 
trade or business; ****” It is further 
provided in Section 215 of the Act that 





HARRY COLE BATES 


no deduction shall in any case be allow- 
ea in respect of: 

“Premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employee or of any 
person financially interested in any 
trade or business carried on by the 
taxpayer, when the taxpayer is di- 
rectly or indirectly a_ beneficiary 
under such policy.” 

This Section is followed by Article 294 
of Regulations 62, as follows: 

“Premiums paid by a taxpayer on 
an insurance policy on the life of 
an officer, employee, or other in- 
dividual financially interested in 
the taxpayer’s business, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the taxpayer 
from loss in the event of the death 
of the officer or employee insured 
are not deductible from the tax- 
payer’s gross income. If, however, 
the taxpayer is in no sense a bene- 
ficiary under such a policy, except 
as he may derive benefit from the 
increased efficiency of the officer or 
employee, premiums so paid are al- 
lowable deductions. See Articles 
33 and 105 to 108. In either case 
the proceeds of such policies paid 
upon the death of the insured may 
be excluded from gross income 
whether the beneficiary is an indi- 
vidual or a corporation.” 

It is under this Section of the law 
and this article of the regulations that 
most of the questions involving the de- 
ductibility of the life insurance pre- 
miums have arisen and been decided. 
In order, therefore, that a life insurance 
premium may be deducted, it must ap- 
pear first, that payment of such pre- 
mium is an ordinary and necessary 
business expense and second, that the 
taxpayer is not the beneficiary directly 
or indirectly under such insurance. 

It has been ruled that the form of 
the insurance is immaterial in apply- 
ing the test; that is, that the rule is 
the same whether the insurance is 


term insurance, ordinary life insurance, 
or endowment insurance (See O. D. 669, 
Cumulative Bulletin 3, Page 192). 

Cases Involving Deductibility 

I shall first set forth the cases in 
which life insurance premiums have 
been held to be deductible. Cumula- 
tive Bulletins referred to herein are 
those issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

The premiums paid by an employer 
for group life insurance on the lives 
of his employees or certain classes of 
them, are deductible upon the Income 
Tax Return of the employer. This was 
originally held in Law Opinion 528 
which stated: 

“Premiums paid by a corporation 
on policies of life insurance on the 
lives of its employees running in 
favor of the insured or their heirs, 
are, if reasonable in amount, clearly 
a legitimate expense of the corpor 
ation, being in the nature of addi- 
tional Compensation to the insured, 
and are deductible by the corpora- 
tion in determining its net income 
for taxable purposes, unless there 
be some — statutory prohibition 
against allowing such a deduction.” 
This opinion also held that’ the 

amount of such premiums was taxable 
income to the employee. The latter 
part of the decision was overruled and 
the former part re-asserted in O. 1014, 
(Cumulative Bulletin 2, Page 88), which 
concludes: 

“It is therefore concluded that 
while premiums paid for group life 
insurance constitute proper deduc- 
tions under the heading of ‘ordinary 
and necessary expenses,’ in comput- 
ing the net income of an employer, 
whether individual or corporation, 


they do not constitute additional 
compensation to the employees 
whose lives are insured and are, 
therefore, not required to be _ re- 
turned as income by such em- 
ployees.” 

The latter conclusion has also been 


carried into the Regulations appearing 
as part of Article 33, Regulations 62 as 
follows: 

“Premiums paid by an employer 
on policies of group life insurance 
covering the lives of his employees, 
the beneficiaries of which are desig- 
nated by the employees, are not in- 
come to the employees.” 

When Creditors Keep a Policy Alive. 


It has been held that the premiums 
paid by a creditor to keep alive a pol- 
icy on the life of his debtor, which pol- 
icy was assigned to the creditor as se- 
curity for a debt securing a business 
loan, are deductible, (I. T. 1511, Cumu- 
lative Bulletin 1-2, Page 88). This rul- 
ing reads as follows: 

“Premiums paid by a taxpayer, 
whether a corporation or an indi- 
vidual, on an insurance policy, cov- 
ering the life of a person who is 
not an officer or employee of the 
taxpayer and who is not financially 
interested in any trade or business 
carried on by the taxpayer, where 
the policy has been assigned to the 
taxpayer as security or additional 
security for a loan granted by the 
taxpayer to the assignor of the pol- 
icy and the taxpayer finds it neces- 
sary to pay the premiums in order 
to protect the loan, are deductible 
as an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense.” 

On the same principle, it has been 
held: “That where insurance is taken 
out by a corporation on the life of the 


guarantor of a debt to the corporation, 
*** the premiums paid may be deducted 
as a business expense.” (O. D. 1109, 
Cumulative Bulletin 5, Page 177). 

An Important Ruling Set Forth in Full 

It has been held that premiums paid 
by a member of a partnership on a pol- 
icy on his own life, payable to his part- 
ners, where the person so insured and 
so paying premiums is the active busi- 
ness man of the partnership and his 
partners demand such a policy as an 
inducement to make a financial invest- 
ment in the partnership, are deductible. 
Because | believe that this ruling is not 
applicable to partnership insurance gen- 
erally, but is limited to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, this ruling 
is set forth in full as follows: 

“The taxpayer is engaged, for 
profit, in a certain venture in which 
his personal efforts are an import- 
ant factor, the success or failure of 
which depends to a large degree on 
his ability to continue to carry on 
the work and to personally super- 
vise the conduct of the business. 
To obtain financial aid in the under- 
taking, he has taken in a partner 
who has invested a considerable 
sum of money in the business, and 
a third partner is about to be taken 
in who is to invest additional funds. 

“The taxpayer’s partners, feeling 
that they should have the protec- 
tion of insurance on his life, have 
notified the taxpayer that their 
moneys will not be invested or al- 
lowed to remain in the business un- 
less he purchases policies of insur- 
ance on his life, payable to each of 
the partners, for a sum sufficient 
to offset the loss which they believe 
would inure to them in case of his 
death. 

“Inasmuch as the premiums on 
these two policies are to be paid 
by the taxpayer, he inquires wheth- 
er or not the expense of such pre- 
miums is an allowable deduction 
in his income tax return. 

“On the assumption that the pro- 
ceeds of the policies in question, if 
paid, would not be used in gatis- 
faction of any obligation of the tax- 
payer, it is held that inasmuch as 
the payments of the premiums by 
the taxpayer are necessary to the 
operation of his business, such pay- 
ments are allowable deductions as 
business expenses in his income tax 
return.” (I. T. 1340, Cumulative 
Bulletin I-1, Page 119). 

The “Not Deductible” Rulings 
The foregoing seem to be all the rul- 

ings reported in which life insurance 
premiums have been affirmatively held 
to be deductible. The cases in which 
they have been held not to be deducti- 
ble are more numerous. 

It has been held that: “Where an 
insurance policy is taken out by a wife 
on the life of her husband and she pays 
the premiums thereon and becomes the 
beneficiary in the event of the husband’s 
death, the amount of such premiums 
may not be deducted.” (O. D. 48, Cum- 
ulative Bulletin 1, Page 160). This case 
falls within the class of personal insur- 
ance, 

It has been held that: “Premiums 
paid by a partnership for accident and 
health insurance policies covering the 
lives of the individual partners are not 
deductible from gross income of the 
partnership.” (O. D. 243, Cumulative 
Bulletin 1, Page 160). Though this de- 
cision is not strictly with regard to life 
insurance, the principle would seem to 
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A TRIBUTE TO A LEADER— 


It is a great pleasure to me to take this 
means of paying a personal tribute to one who 
is responsible for awakening in me a realization 
of the vast possibilities of life insurance sales- 


manship. That man is Joseph D. Bookstaver. 


He is more than a manager of men. He 1s a 


leader, a wise counselor, teacher and friend. 


SOLON SCHILLER 
New York 
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be the same and the ruling will be dis- 
cussed further in connection with part- 
nership insurance. 

It has been held that where a corpor- 
ation increased the salary of a valuable 
salesman with the understanding that 
he would use the increase to pay pre- 
miums on a policy of insurance on his 
life, for the benefit of the corporation, 
such increase of salary was not deduct- 
ible. (O. D. 688, Cumulative Bulletin 
3, Page 192). This ruling, of course, 
comes under the general principle that 
premiums are not deductible where a 
taxpayer is the beneficiary. In this 
case the increased salary was consid- 
ered as representing premiums paid 
on the policy. The ruling indicates that 
deductions cannot be accomplished by 
subterfuge which could not be secured 
directly. 


Indirectly the Beneficiary 


It has been held that premiums paid 
by a debtor on a policy on his life as- 
signed to his creditor as security for 
his debt, are not deductible by him, 
on the theory that he his indirectly the 
beneficiary because the proceeds of the 
policy would be used to satisfy his ob- 
ligation. (Sol. Op. 1386, Cumulative 
Bulletin I-1, Page 197). This decision 
overrules and reverses a previous rul- 
ing, (O. D. 396, Cumulative Bulletin 2, 
Page 104, as limited by O. D. 711, Cum- 
ulative Bulletin 3, Page 139 to individ- 
uals, excluding corporations). The 
closing paragraph of this opinion rend- 
ered by the Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
enue, reads as follows: 


“You are accordingly advised 
that neither a corporate nor an in- 
dividual taxpayer may deduct the 
amount of premiums paid on a life 
insurance policy covering the life 
of an officer or employee taken out 
in order to procure a loan for busi- 
ness purposes; nor can an individ- 
ual insuring his own life in such 
circumstances deduct the premiums 
paid on such policy. It follows that 
a partnership in computing the in- 
come for income tax purposes is 
not entitled to deduct premiums on 
such policies taken out on the life 
of any partner or employee.” 


In line with this ruling is one that 
where officers of a corporation pay 
premiums on policies on their own 
lives assigned to a creditor of the corp- 
oration as security for a debt of the 
corporation, the premiums are not de- 
ductible either by the corporation or 
by the individual officers. (I. T. 1214, 
Cumulative Bulletin I-1, Page 196). As 
to the corporation, it was held in this 
case that premiums were not deductible 
because it did not pay them and that 
even if it did pay them they would not 
be deductible as the corporation would 
be the beneficiary. As to the officers, 
who actually paid the premiums, it was 
held that the premiums were not ordin- 
ary business expenses since the policies 
did not accrue to their individual busi- 
Nesses but to the business of the corpor- 
ation. 


Where Life of a Corporation President 
Is Insured 


It has been held that where a corp- 
oration insures the life of its presi- 
dent making the beneficiaries the 
stockholders in proportion to their 
stockholdings, the wife of the president 
being a beneficiary in proportion to his 
stockholdings, the premiums paid by 
the corporation are not deductible, the 
corporation being considered as a bene- 
ficiary indirectly under the policy. (O. 
D. 659, Cumulative Bulletin 3, Page 
192). This ruling further held that the 
Premiums paid on such a policy are 
chargeable against the surplus of the 
corporation and represent dividends to 
the stockholders subject to surtax. 


Four Rules of General Application 


The foregoing includes all the rul- 
ings now in force which I have been 
able to find, passing directly upon the 
question of deductibility of life insur- 
ance premiums, From them I am able 


to deduce only four rules of general 
application: 

Il. Premiums on group life insur- 
ance are deductible by the em- 
ployer and are not income to the 
employee. 


ll. Premiums paid by a creditor on a 
business loan on a policy on the 
life of a debtor assigned to the 
creditor to secure the loan, are 
deductible. 


Ill. Premiums paid by a debtor on a 
policy on the life of the debtor as- 
signed to a creditor to protect a 
business loan, are not deductible. 


1 
IV. Deductions cannot be accomplish- 
ed through subterfuge which could 
not be secured directly, or in other 
words, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue will look at the substance and 

not the form of the transaction, 


The General Question Left Open 


These rulings leave open, except as 
limited in particular instances, the gen- 
eral question of individual policies taken 
by a corporation on the lives of its 
officers or employees, payable not to 
the corporation, but to the beneficiar- 
ies designated by such insured officers 
or employees, and the question as to 
partnership insurance generally. 

It is clear from the law and the regu- 
lations that where a corporation pays 
premiums on a policy on the life of an 
officer or employee and is itself the 
beneficiary directly or indirectly, the 
premiums are not deductible. If, how- 
ever, the corporation is in no sense the 
beneficiary, can such premiums then in 
all cases be deducted as an expense? 
{ do not think so. 

Under Article 294 of the regulations 
and the principles expressed in the 
opinion holding group life insurance pre- 
miums deductible, there would appear 
to be no reason why premiums paid 
on individual policies on the lives of 
officers and employees, if they are rea- 
sonable in amount and proportionate 
to the salaries of such employees and 
officers, should not likewise be so de- 
ductible. It would seem also that in 
such case, the premiums paid on such 
policies would not be considered in- 
come to the officers or employees in- 
sured, but the ruling of the Bureau ap- 
pears to be to the contrary. O. D. 
627, (Cumulative Bulletin 3, Page 104) 
reads as follows: 

“If a corporation pays the pre- 
miums on an individual life insur- 
ance policy carried on the life of 
one of its officers or employees who 
is permitted to designate the bene- 
ficiary and in which the corporation 
is not in any way a beneficiary, pre- 
miums so paid will, in the absence 
of satisfactory evidence to the con- 
trary, be presumed to constitute 
taxable income to such officer or 
employee.” 

This ruling was rendered subsequent 
to the ruling on group premiums. The 
way may still be open, however, by 
producing “satisfactory evidence to the 
contrary,” to show that such premiums 
are not additional compensation and 
therefore income to the employee, but 
are, as in the case of group life insur- 
ance, paid “not as compensation to the 
employee, but as an investment in in- 
creased efficiency.” Since the princi- 
ple would appear to be the same, there 
is no reason why on a proper showing, 
the ruling should not be the same. 

A Doubt About Large Policy Returns 

The question, however, arises more 
frequently not in connection with pol- 
icies in comparatively small amounts 
similar to the amounts provided by 
group insurance, but in the case of pol- 
icies in large amounts, taken out by 
close corporations, i. e., corporations 
whose officers, with their relatives, are 
the principal stockholders and owners. 
In such cases, there is in my mind at 


least a serious question whether the 
premiums will be allowed as deductions 
to the corporation or in case they are 
so allowed, whether they will not be 
taxed to the omcer whose life is in- 
sured either as additional compensation 
or as a division of the protits of the 
corporation in the nature of dividends. 


By reference to Article 294 of the reg- 
ulations quoted above, it will be observ- 
ed that this regulation specilically re- 
fers to Articles 33 und 105 to 108 of the 
regulations. Article 33 refers to com- 
pensation paid other than in cash and 
pots out that such compensation must 
be included in the income of the recip- 
ient. lt includes also the provision that 
premiums paid by the employer on pol- 
icles OL group life insurance, are not 
income to the employees. Articles 105 
to 1U8 have to do with compensation for 
personal services as deductibie expense 
to the employer. ‘Irhese articles call at- 
tention to the fact that amounts os- 
tensibly paid as salaries will not be al- 
lowed as such if they are not reasonable 
in view of the services rendered, 

The first paragraph of Article 105 
reads as follows: 

“Among the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred in 
carrying on any trade or business 
may be included a reasonable al- 
lowance for salaries or other com- 
pensation for personal services ac- 
tually rendered. The test of de- 
ductibility in case of compensation 
payments is whether they are reas- 
onable and are in fact purely for 
services.” 

‘rhe Article further calls attention to 
the fact that an amount paid in the 
form of compensation, but not in fact 
as the purchase price of services, is 
not deductible and cites ag an example: 

“an ostensible salary paid by a 

corporation may be a distribution 

of a dividend on stock. This is 
likely to occur in case of a corpora- 
tion having few stockholders, prac- 
tically all of whom draw salaries.” 

Article 106 refers to the treatment 
of amounts ostensibly paid as compen- 
sation, but not allowed as such and 
provides: 


“In case of excessive payments 
by corporations, if such payments 
correspond or bear a close relation- 
ship to stockholdings, the amount 
of the excess should be treated as 
dividends and would thus be ex- 
empt from normal tax in the hands 
of recipients.” 

A Warning 


In view of the fact that these Articles 
are referred to in the article of the 
regulations dealing with the deduction 
of life insurance premiums where the 
taxpayer is not the beneficiary, I think 
this reference may be considered as a 
warning that if the corporation pays 
premiums on a policy on the life of 
an officer, payable to beneficiaries des- 
ignated by him, the premium may be 
considered as additional compensation 
and as such deductible by the corpor- 
ation, but taxable to the persons whose 
life is insured, or in the case of close 
corporation, that it may be considered 
as a distribution of profits and be not 
deductible by the corporation, but tax- 
able to the person whose life is insured, 
as a dividend, that is, not subject to 
normal tax, but subject to surtax. That 
this may be the case is further indicat- 
ed by the rulings above referred to, 
known as O. D. 627, holding such a 
premium income to the officer, and O. 
D. 659, in which premiums paid on a 
policy on the life of the president of 
the corporation payable to stockholders 
in proportion to their holdings, were 
held to be a charge against surplus 
and dividends to the stockholders, sub- 
ject to surtax. 

Partnership Insurance 

With regard to partnership insurance, 
it must be remembered that a partner: 
ship as such, is not a taxpayer, but 
that the partnership makes a return 
which is in the nature of a return of 


information showing net income which 
accrues to each partner from the opera- 
tions of the partnership. In case the 
partnership pays the premiums on the 
policies on the lives of one or more 
of the partners, payable to the partner- 
ship, it would seem that such premiums 
would not be deductible because such 
deductions would be reflected in the 
income of the individual partners who 
would benefit by the payment of the pro- 
ceeds to the partnership. Likewise, in 
case the partnership pays premiums on 
policies on the lives of one or more of 
the partners payable to beneficiaries 
designated by such partner, it would 
appear that premiums would not be de- 
ductible because such deduction ‘vould 
be reflected in the income of each part- 
ner, some of whom at least are the 
persons covered by the insurance. That 
this may be the result in the case of life 
insurance is indicated by the ruling 
quoted above, regarding accident and 
health insurance on the lives of part- 
ners. 

In case the premiums are not paid 
by the partnership, but one partner 
pays a premium on a policy on his own 
life for the benefit of another partner, 
it would appear that under ordinary 
circumstances this would not be con- 
sidered as a business expense, but as 
a personal expense. Special circum- 
stances, however, may put it in the 
class of business expense as in the 
case mentioned in the ruling above, I. 
T. 1340. It is, of course, possible, that 
the Bureau may extend the principle of 
this case to such partnership cases 
generally, but such is not my opinion 
in view of the other rulings. 

It should be remembered that this 
expression of opinion as to the various 
phases of corporation and partnership 
insurance is purely personal and ig in- 
tended simply as a warning against 
too liberal assurance to prospects as 
to the deductibility of premiums. Other 
counsel may have more optimistic views 
in regard to the probable action of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in such 
cases than has the present writer. The 
safe course for the agent is to go no 
further than to tell the prospect what 
has already been decided by the Bureau, 
and in cases which have not yet been 
decided, to be guided by the general or 
specific instructions and opinion of the 
counsel of the company he represents. 

A prediction of the action of the 
Bureau in the future is uncertain, but 
the agent may be sure that he will not 
gain prestige or clients by making as- 
surances in this regard which may not 
be fulfilled. 

Harry Cole Bates 
Attorney, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 








COPS MAKE GOOD AGENTS 

Policemen are being attracted to in- 
surance in some of the larger cities 
and make good agents. One of the 
newer recruits in New York City is 
Charles S. Rafsky former lieutenant of 
police, and now with the Equitable at 
120 Broadway. He served seventeen 
years on the force in Manhattan, and 
one of his achievements was the arrest 
of Lincoln, the international spy. 

Mr. Rafsky told The Eastern Under- 
writer that he had decided not to make 
use of his large personal acquaintance 
and he is not soliciting friends or rela- 
tives. 

“No matter how extensfve a man’s 
acquaintance he is bound to exhaust the 
list at some time or other, and I de- 
cided to start fresh and by the cold 
canvass route,” he said. “This would 
tell me whether or not I could make 
good. I had to learn that sooner or 
later, and I found that I was meeting 
success. Ever so many men start in 
life insurance; insure the people they 
know; make a nice little record for a 
time; and then they are through. 
Sometime it is quite a shock when they 
come to the end of the rope. I decided 
to know the worst first; either I could 
write or I couldn’t; and I am glad now 
that I adopted that course.” 
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Best Insurance Stories of 1923 


By Walter S. Story, Mutual Life 


Walter S. Story, author of this article, 
was connected for many years with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in its home office in Springfield. 
He has had long experience in agency 
contract work, and for several years 
served as secretary to the president under 
formal appointment. Fle ts the author of 
a large number of published short stories, 
both adult and juvenile, and has two juve- 
nile books to his credit, one published last 
year and one scheduled for publication 
Seplember first. 

Life insurance salesmanship is u 
nique—it stands apart from all other 
branches of salesmanship because of 
the nature of the “goods” with which 
it deals, and because of the attitude of 
the human mind toward those goods. 
Life insurance is difficult to sell be- 
cause it is of the future and because, 
in spite of the fact that most men want 
to do the right thing and know that 
leaving life insurance is part of duty, 
it has no real appeal to the strongest 
instincts of the human being. It is a 
pledge of the intangible, a thing of 
faith, pure and simple, with no definite 
specific good accruing to the individ- 
ual who takes it. And, moreover, it 
is a stroke at a man’s desire to believe 
that he is of the immortals—that the 
reaper’s scythe is going to miss him; 
and the human mind instinctively re- 
sents this touch. 

The life insurance solicitor of to-day 
recognizes this psychology—by what- 
ever name he may call it—and there 
is a fast growing tendency to lay stress 
upon the benefits of life insurance to 
the insured himself. By this sort of 
appeal the prospect, no matter how gen- 
erous-minded he may be, is more easily 
induced to cover his risk with life in- 
surance. But that “more easily induc- 
ed” is hurdle enough for the agent. 


Salesmanship Defined 


Someone has defined salesmanship as 
that ability which will enable an Irish- 
man to purchase goods from a Hebrew 
and resell them at a profit to a Scotch- 
man. This seems to be a pretty good 
definition of the indefinable—that es- 
sential something which makes a man 
or a woman successful in selling. It 
does not, however, quite hit off the 
necessary ability or qualifications of a 
life insurance solicitor. The success- 
ful agent must be as patient as a 
hunter, as enthusiastic as a real trout 
fisherman, a psychologist and a_phil- 
osopher, and he must be as dexterous 
end quick of mind as a fencer. With- 
out making any disparaging or invid- 
ious comparison with salesmen of any 
other line it can safely be said that in 
no other business calling must a man 
be so well informed about his goods, so 
familiar with his competitor’s goods, 
80 conversant with technicalities and 
law, so quick to see the prospect’s mood, 
80 quick to turn objection to agreement, 
80 quick to use figures of speech or 
questions having’ the effect of emphatic 
assertions, or illustrations to point out 
and back his statements by using things 
at the moment seen or heard or re- 
membered. In life insurance soliciting 
more than in anv other line of salas- 
Manship the agent must be imagina- 
_ and mentally resourceful and nim- 

e, 

Some of the stories of selling that 
come to the editorial desk in a life 


insurance office by word of mouth or 


by way of reported cases well illus- 
trate what life insurance salesmanship 
is in practice and the qualifications nec- 
essary in an agent who is to be suc- 
cessful in carrying on a calling that 
may well be dignified by the word “pko- 
fession.” 

Attitude Toward Your Own Company 

and Your Competitor’s 

In these days the life insurance 
agent does not make disparaging state- 
ments about a competing company. 
It’s against the ethics of the business 
and is against good sense too. He does 
not hesitate to say, however, that his 
own company is the best, the best of 
forty or fifty first-class companies, all 
in reality ranking in quality as high as 
his own. Probably he could not make 
a single sound statement to prove the 
superiority of his own company; so 
he merely says, contenting himself with 
showing that his company is good, “I 
think my company is the best just the 
way you think your Mother is the best 
woman in the world.” The prospect’s 
Mother is just like other women—and 
vet Mother. There is no comparison. 
To the agent his company is like 
Mother. It ranks with the other 
good companies but it is the best. 
Every agent properly attached to this 
company has this thought. It may not 
be good logic, but nevertheless it is 
invincible belief. 

A prospect rebuffs by the well-known 
statement that he is not interested in 
the subject the agent is bringing to 
him. The agent does not expect him 
to be interested—at first. He does not 
say that, of course; he merely says, 
“You were not interested in your wife 
until you met her, were you?” If the 
follow-up is proper, the agent in due 
time marries his prospect to a policy 
in the “best” company. 


Typical Selling Stories 


The following stories are typical life 
insurance selling “approaches,” and ar- 
guments in cases in which favorable at- 
tention and consideration and action 
could not otherwise be obtained. 





“JT put my money in bonds,” stated 
a prospect. A good many “invest” mon- 
ey and lose it in ventures that a man 
with real money sense would know to 
be nothing more than a gamble; but 
this particular case was a conservative, 
careful, intelligent man. When he said 
“bonds,” he meant the highest type of 
security. 

“Would you sell me one of your 
bonds?” the agent inquired, referring 
to a gilt-edged railway security named 
in the conversation. “If I agree to pay 
you the interest on the bond, will you 
contract to give the bond to my wife— 
no matter when I die—to-morrow or 
next year? And will you let me borrow 
on it, too?” 

Naturally the prospect laughed; and 
of course, gave a good-natured, but very 
emphatic negative when the question 
was put again. 

“Well, Mr.—— ,’ said the agent, 
“that’s the very kind of a proposition 
I can offer you-—-and even better it. 
I*’s a proposition backed by a corpora- 
tion a dozen times as strong as the 
backing of your bond, too.” 








Getting Action 
A “prospect” deferred action and 
stood first on one mental foot and then 
on the other trying to decide in which 
company he would insure. An agent 
who had caused him to “look into” in- 


surance followed him up closely, but, 


couldn’t get action. The prospect want- 
ed to see other propositions and con- 
sider them. This, generally speaking, 
is the kind of a chap who leaves his 
wife a bunch of sample policies. 

The agent became provoked—life in- 
surance agents do become provoked 
sometimes—and he went to Brown and 
put the matter up to him in pretty stiff 
fashion. 

“You know my company’s all right,” 
he said, “you know what I’ve outlined 
is suitable. The proposition suits you; 
the time to take it is now. You ought 
to have the protection. Your putting 
off isn’t fair to your wife. And, say, 
Mr. Brown, speaking of your wife; when 
you’d made up your mind to get married 
you didn’t keep your wife waiting until 
you’d seen all the other women in the 
country, did you? You liked her; she 
satisfied you. When you were sure you 
really cared, you didn’t hold off to pick 
over the rest. Well, you’ve said that 
my proposition suits you; you’ve said 
that my company is all right; don’t you 
think that, you ought to say that what 
I’ve presented doesn’t truly satisfy you 
or that we might just as well get right 
down to business now and close?” 





A Story From Canada 


The following account (slightly chang- 
ed in wording) comes from Canada, be- 
ing attributed to Mr. F. W. Hobson: 

A farmer (there are a good many un- 
thinking people like him, on farms and 
elsewhere) objected to life insurance 
on the ground that there were too many 
agents running around and too many 
people getting a soft living from the 
thing. He might just as logically re 
fuse to avail himself of postal service, 
might just as reasonably refuse to ac- 
cept currency. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hobson, “you're prob- 
ably right, and perhaps there are too 
many agents and jobs. But seeing that 
the funds of life insurance companies 
buy your farms and hold them for you, 
seeing that life insurance companies 
help in carrying your produce to mark- 
et, seeing that they are great buyers 
of government and railroad, municipal, 
school, industrial, road and other bonds 
and obligations, don’t you think you’d 
better stop and realize that life insur- 
ance companies and life insurance 
agents are selling honest protection and 
are protecting you even when you 
haven’t a cent of insurance?” 





How Long Your Family Is Your 
Family 

“T don’t want to leave a lot of money 
for some other man to spend,” objects 
one class of prospect. 

“Neither do you want to leave your 
wife and family for someone else to 
support, do you?” asks the agent. “Your 
family is your family as long as they 
live, not merely as long as you live.” 





Insuring a Farmer 


A Boston agent went into the coun- 
try in his car last year to buy his 
Christmas turkey. The farmer, a hus- 
ky middle-aged man. aided bv his wife 
and a bright_youngster, caught the gob- 
bler marked down to death for the in- 
surance man and forthwith put the ax 
to him. 

“Suppose you got it in the neck like 
this gobbler,” said the agent. “Who'd 
take care of your wife and the little 
shaver?” He insured the farmer. 





The Kind of a Crop To Be “Raised” 
“My wife objects to life insurance,” 


stated a young hard-working farmer 
in a case reported by a recent journal. 
“She’d raise hell if she knew I took a 
policy.” 

“What would she raise if you don’t 
take one and turn up your toes?” 

“I dunno,” said the man. 

“I do—it won’t hc the mortgage oa tha 
house; probably she won’t raise that. 
She’ll raise blisters and callouses on 
her hands, a lame back, debts, a crop 
of worries and your three children with- 
out much chance of getting a decent 
schooling and a decent start off in life.” 

This particular farmer now carries 
life insurance. 





Uses Machine Gun as Simile 

“Mr. Smith, you are thirty-five years 
old and we know that if we had at this 
moment one thousand men thirty-five 
years old in this room, who were all of 
good health and able to pass the med- 
ical examination, before the same day 
of next year nine of them would be 
dead. In other words, out of every 
thousand at the age of thirty-five nine 
will be dead before they reach the age 
of thirty-six. 

“Suppose that you were over against 
that wall as one of a thousand men of 
thirty-five years of age and there was 
no way of escape open for you and that 
I had on the desk here a machine gun 
and would say to you, ‘Mr. Smith, in 
five minutes I am going to shoot into 
that crowd; I don’t know whether I 
am going to hit you or not; I hope not 
because you have been very courteous 
to me. But as sure as there are stars 
in the heavens when | fire this gun five 
minutes from now there will be nine 
of you left dead against the wall.’ 

“And as I adjust and train the gun 
upon the crowd I ask you the question: 

“*Mr. Smith, do you want this life in- 
surance to-day?’ 

“Looking me square in the eyes, tell 
me, would you buy it or would you not?” 

“Under those circumstances I prob- 
ably would.” 

“Then why, Mr. Smith, is it necessary 
to take a machine gun to get you to 
sign this application for life insurance 
that you know you need—that your wife 
and children need?” 





Selling A Magazine Publisher 

A publisher for a small commercial 
magazine was the prospect in this case. 
He had a wife and two children, and 
had only $2,000 of life insurance. He 
couldn’t take any more, “couldn’t pay 
for it,” he said. “What would your 
wife do with that $2,000?” asked the 
agent. “I don’t know,” answered the 
prospect. “Well,” went on the agent, 
“she has two children. She’s a good 
woman and capable in her home, of 
course. But you know her better than 
anybody else does—now tell me, honest- 
ly, if she came in here and asked for 
a job, would you hire her?” The man 
thought for a moment, then said, “No.” 
“If you wouldn’t hire her, is it likely 
that any other business man would?” 





Running a Business 

The prospect had a nice business that 
was bringing in a fair income—a one- 
man business. “I don’t know what 
would happen to this business if I 
died,” he remarked to the agent. 
“Couldn’t your wife and son run it?” 
asked the agent, gravely. The man 
smiled. “Hardly! My wife doesn't 
know anything about it, and my son is 
too young—a mere boy.” “That being 
the case,” said the agent, “the thing 
for you to do {is to take out sufficient 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Effect of Insured’s Bankruptcy 


On Wife’s Policies Containing Right to Change Beneficiary 


Ever since the reservation of the 
right to change beneficiaries came into 
general use some twenty years ago, life 
insurance counsel have been constantly 
called upon to deal with the problem of 
the effect of the insured’s bankruptcy 
upon policies payable to his wife, but 
reserving to him the right to change 
the beneficiary. If our rulings have 
not always been consistent, we trust 
that we shall not be held responsible, 
as we have merely been trying to keep 
up with the courts to the best of our 
agility. 

The text of this discourse must nec- 
essarily be the exempting section and 
the “vesting” section of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, which, so far as they are 
applicable to the question at issue, read 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. “This act shall not effect 
the allowance to bankrupts of the 
exemptions which are prescribed by 
the state laws in force at the time 
of the filing of the petition in the 
state wherein they have had their 
domicile for the six months or the 
greater portion thereof immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition.” 
Sec. 70a. “The trustee of the es- 
tate of a bankrupt upon his appoint- 
ment and qualification, and his suc- 
cessor or successors, if he shall have 
one or more, upon his or their ap- 
pointment and qualification, shall in 
turn be vested by operation of law 
with the title of the bankrupt as of 
the date he was adjudged a bankrupt, 
except in so far as it is to property 
which is exempt, to all... . (3) 
powers which he might have exer- 
cised for his own benefit, but not 
those which he might have exercised 
for some other person; Perel) 
property which, prior to the filing of 
the petition, he could by any means 
have transferred or which might 
have been levied upon and sold un- 
der judicial process against him; 
Provided, that when any bankrupt 
shall have any insurance policy which 
has a cash surrender value payable 
to himself, his estate, or personal 
representatives, he may within thirty 
days after the cash surrender value 
has been ascertained and stated to 
the trustee by the company issuing 
the same pay or secure to the trustee 
the sum so ascertained and stated 
and continue to hold, own and carry 
such policy free from the claims of 
the creditors participating in the dis- 
tribution of his estate under the 
bankruptcy proceedings, otherwise 
the policy shall pass to the trustee as 
assets.” 


For convenience I will hereafter refer 
to sub-division (3) above quoted as the 
“power clause,” and to sub-division (5) 
as the “property clause” except the 
proviso at the end which I will refer to 
as the “proviso clause.” 

Power Clause is the Controlling Factor 

Let us first consider the compara- 
lively simple question of the effect of 
bankruptcy on such policies in states 
where there are no statutes exempting 
Policies payable to the insured’s wifs 
from attachment for his debts. The 
earlier decisions generally refer to the 
Property clause as the source of the 
trustee’s title. (See, for example, In 
re Dolan, 182 Fed. 949.) I think, how- 
ever, that it may now be considered as 
settled under the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Frederick v. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


By Francis B. Patten, Associate Counsel, John Hancock 


pany, 256 U. S. 395, that the power 
clause is the controlling factor. In this 
case the insured died shortly after he 
had been declared bankrupt and the 
company had paid the proceeds of the 
policy to the widow in ignorance of 
the bankruptcy. The trustee had not 
applied to the company for the cash 
surrender value because he was un- 
aware of the existence of the policy. 
The Supreme Court had declared in 
Mueller v. Nugent, 184 U. S. 1, and 
many other cases that a petition in 
bankruptcy is constructive notice to all 
the world and in the Frederick case 
they showed no disposition to modify 
this position. The court held, however, 
that the trustee had no right to insist 
that the cash surrender value be made 
assets of the estate without timely de- 
mand upon the company. In other 
words, the sole title of the trustee was 
a power which if not exercised ter- 
minated on the insured’s death. 


Two Portions of Power Clause, If 
Taken Literally Destroy Each Other 


It will be noticed that the two por- 
tions of the power clause, if taken lit- 
erally, are mutually destructive. It is 
impossible to imagine a power which 
the bankrupt could exercise for his 
ewn benefit which he could not also 
by a reasonable ingenuity exercise for 
some other person. It is obvious that 
to make the power clause at all work- 
able we must supply the word “exclu- 
sively” in the second part, so that the 
whole clause shall read “(3) powers 
which he might have exercised for his 
own benefit, but not those which he 
might have exercised exclusively for 
some other person.” 


It may be mentioned also—though it 
has now perhaps become merely of 
historical interest—that during the pe- 
riod between 1913 and 1917 it was held 
in several jurisdictions that the proviso 
clause was the sole and _ exclusive 
source of the trustee’s title to life in- 
surance policies—that instead of being 
merely a reservation to the insured of 
the right to redeem his policies by 
tendering the amount of the cash sur- 
render value, it was in the nature of 
additional legislation exclusively defin- 
ing the class of policies that pass to 
the trustee, and that no policies pass 
to him except those which are payable 
to the insured, his estate, or his per- 
sonal representatives. Under this doe- 
trine, irrespective of any state exemp- 
tion laws, no policy payable to a named 
beneficiary passed to the trustee. 

This theory, which it is certainly dif- 
ficult to evolve from the plain English 
words of the proviso clause, had been 
urged upon the United States District 
Court for Marvland in 1900 in In re 
Slingluff, 106 Fed. 154, upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas in 1904 in Gould 
v. New York Life Insurance Comnany. 
122 Fed. 927, and unon the Tinited 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in 1905 in In re GCole- 
man. 126 Fed. 818. and had heen em- 
phatically rejected by all of them. 


U. S. Supreme Court’s Remarks In 
Burlingham vs. Crouse 
In 1913, however, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Burlingham v. 
Crouse, 228 U. S. 459, made the follow- 
ing remarks in regard to the proviso 
clause: 
“True it is that life insurance pol- 
icies are a species of property, and 
might be held to pass under the gen- 


eral terms of sub-division 5, sec. 70a 
[the property clause], but a proviso 
dealing with this class of property 
was inserted, and must be given its 
due weight in construing the statute. 
It is also true that a proviso may 
sometimes mean simply additional 
legislation and not be intended to 
have the usual and primary office of 
a proviso, which is to limit general- 
ities and exclude from the scope of 
the statute that which would other- 
wise be within its terms. 

That proviso deals with explicit- 
ness with the subject of life insur- 
ance held by the bankrupt which has 
a surrender value.” 


The court nowhere indicated in what 
manner these remarks were to be ap- 
plied to the case before it, nor the na- 
ture of the additional legislation, if any, 
involved in the proviso clause. In this 
case the trustee claimed the proceeds 
of policies which had been loaned on 
up to their full surrender value—the 
insured having died shortly after the 
adjudication in bankruptcy. The deci- 
sion against the trustee seems amply 
justified, without any assistance from 
the proviso clause, by the principles 
stated by Judge Brown in his able opin- 
ion in In re McKinney, 15 Fed. 535-539. 
Judge Brown states that neither the 
principles of life insurance, which re- 
quire an insurable interest where the 
beneficiary is not nominated by the in- 
sured, nor the procedure in bankruptcy, 
which requires a speedy settlement of 
the bankrupt’s estate, permit the 
trustee to acquire any greater interest 
than the amount of the cash surrender 
value at the date of the petition. It 
would follow that if the policy had at 
that time no surrender value payable 
to the bankrupt, the trustee would 
take nothing. 


On the strength of the above quoted 
remarks in the Burlingham case about 
the proviso clause, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit in In re Hammel, 221 Fed. 
56.In re Arkin, 231 Fed. 947, and Im re 
Samuels, 237 Fed. 796, and the United 
States District Court for Maryland in 
In re Jones, 249 Fed. 487, (I refer to 
the opinion as originally written—the 
court reversed it three days later in 
deference to Cohen v. Samuels) adopted 
the “proviso” theory which they had 
previously rejected as “unusual and un- 
natural.” The United States District 
Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania in Matter of Lyons, 32 
Am. Bkcy. Rep. 483, had already 
adopted the theory, which also was fol- 
lowed later by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District 


of Ohio in In re Fetterman, 243 Fed. 
975. 


All Named Beneficiaries Protected 
Under Earlier Decisions 


In these jurisdictions, therefore, even 
although the insured retained the right 
to change, all named beneficiaries were 
protected, irrespective of state exemp- 
tion laws, until in 1917 the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Cohen v. 
Samuels, 245 U. S. 50, made it clear that 
all these courts which had adopted the 
proviso theory on the supposed author- 
ity of the casual remarks thrown out 
in Burlingham v. Crouse were in error, 
that the proviso theory was “unten- 
able,” and that the rights of the 
trustee in bankruptcy were not limited 
to policies payable to the insured, but 
extended also to policies payable to 


named beneficiaries, reserving to the 
insured the right to change. At the 
present time, therefore, it seems clear 
that, in the absence of a state exemp- 
tion statute, the trustee in bankruptcy, 
if he makes demand prior to the death 
of the insured, can reach the cash sur- 
render value of policies payable to the 
insured’s wife, but reserving to him the 
right to change beneficiaries—at least 
unless the wife has paid premiums out 
of her own funds, or has acquired some 
further right than that of mere bene- 
ficiary. 


Must Recognize State Exemptions 

We now come to a more perplexing 
problem—the effect of state exemption 
laws on policies payable to the wife 
but reserving to the insured the right 
to change beneficiaries. The Bank- 
ruptey Act in the section already 
quoted provides that all state exemp- 
tions shall be recognized. The respec- 
tive rights of the trustee in bankruptcy, 
the insured, and the beneficiary, depend 
therefore entirely on the language of 
the various state statutes, the construc- 
tion placed upon such statutes by the 
courts of the state, and, in the absence 
of state decisions, the construction 
placed upon such statutes by the Fed- 
eral courts. Almost all the bankruptcy 
litigation concerning life insurance pol- 
icies during the last twenty years in- 
volves the construction of state exemp- 
tion statutes couched in general terms 
——the question at issue being whether 
the statute was meant to apply to pol- 
icies not payable absolutely to the wife 
but reserving to the insured the right 
to change beneficiaries. Except during 
the brief vogue of the proviso theory 
already discussed, the decisions have 
been unanimous from the outset in 
holding that such general exemption 
statutes do not protect from the trustee 
in bankruptcy the cash surrender value 
of endowment policies reserving the 
right to change. In theory it would 
seem that the wife’s interest in such 
endowment policies should be _ pro- 
tected, but the courts dwell on the in- 
vestment feature of such policies, and 
in the absence of express statutory ex- 
emption, give the cash surrender value 
to the trustee. The distinction be- 
tween endowment and straight life 
policies in this respect is well stated 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 
the case of Allen v. Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, 127 N. W. 1003. 


Straight Life Policies Payable To 
Insured’s Wife 

By far the greater part of the pol- 
icies which state exemption laws are 
intended to protect are straight life 
policies payable to the insured’s wife, 
and the especial object of this paper 
is to consider how far this protection 
is impaired by the reservation to the 
insured of the right to change the bene- 
ficlary. The purpose of such a reser- 
vation is to enable the insured to adapt 
the policy from time to time to changed 
family conditions. Such a provision is 
commended and advised by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Jones v. Clifton, 101 U. S. 225. This 
case was decided under the earlier 
Bankruptcy Act of 1867, which did not 
contain the power clause nor the ex- 
panded form of the property clause 
which appears in the present Act. This 
difference must be borne in mind in 
considering the application of the opin- 
ion in Jones v. Clifton to the present 
Act. Nevertheless, I think that the 
statement in Jones v. Clifton of the pur 
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pose and object of the reservation of 
the right to change still remains true. 
whenever the state courts have had an 
opportunity to construe their own ex- 
emption statutes they have construed 
them liberally in favor of the wife, and 
have held that the reservation of the 
right to change beneficiaries by the in- 
gured made no difference whatever in 
this respect. Young v. Thomason, 179 
Ala. 254; Kimball v. Cunningham Hard- 
ware Company, 192 Ala. 223; Allen v. 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company, 143 
Wis. 381; 127 N. W. 1003; Grems v. 
Traver, 148 N. Y. Supp. 200; 149 N. Y. 
Supp. 1085. See also the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia in Bennett 
vy. Rosborough, 116 S. E. 788, and the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota in Ross v. Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 191 N. W. 428, as 
bearing on the general attitude of those 
courts towards rights of creditors. 
Intent of State Legislatures As Ex- 
pressed in Exemption Statutes 
Generally, however, the construction 
of the local statutes has devolved upon 
the Federal courts on an application by 
the trustee for a mandatory order. The 
only question open to the Federal 
courts is the intent of the state legis- 
lature as expressed in the exemption 
statute. Except as an aid in determin- 
ing such intention, the Federal courts 
are not concerned with the wisdom or 
expediency of the exemption. Prior to 
the rendering of the opinion in Cohen 
vy. Samuels by the United States Sup- 
reme Court in 1917 the great prepond- 
erance of the Federal decisions sus- 
tained the exemption even when the 
right to change had been reserved. De- 
cisions were rendered in favor of the 
wife by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in In 
re Orear, 189 Fed. 888, under the exemp- 
tion statute of Missouri, and by the 
United States District Courts for Ken- 
tucky (in re Pfaffinger, 164 Fed. 526), 
New Hampshire (In re_ whelpley, 
169 Fed. 1019), the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio (In re Young, 208 
Fed. 373), and Minnesota (In re John- 
son, 176 Fed. 591), under the exemption 
statutes of those states respectively. 
The only courts which had rendered 
opinions against the wife in cases in- 
volving the status of straight life pol- 
icies under local exemption laws were 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, In re 
White, 174 Fed. 333, and its subordin- 
ate District Courts, In re Wolf, 165 Fed. 
984, and In re Draper, 211 Fed. 230, and 
the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
In re Shoemaker, 225 Fed. 329. Per- 
haps the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit in Malone v. Cohn, 236 Fed. 882 
(later affirmed in Cohn v. Malone, 218 
U. S. 450), should also be cited as 
against the wife, though the Georg’a 
statute which is construed in this case 
is peculiar and not in the form of a 
general exemption statute. As we have 
already noted, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit had tem- 
porarily come over to the side of the 
wife under the proviso theory, and so 
remained until that theory was de- 
molished by Cohen v. Samuels in 1917. 
As the case of Cohen v. Samuels in- 
volved no state exemption statute, (the 
policies not being payable to the in- 
sured’s wife) and the strong equitab!e 
claims, as well as the great preponder- 
ance of existing legal authority, in favor 
of the wife could not have been brought 
to the attention of the court, I see no 
reason why the remark of the court 
that a policy payable to a named bene- 
ficiary but reserving the right to 
change is equivalent to a policy pay- 
able to the estate of the insured, should 
have been accepted as_ conclusive 
against the wife in a case where a state 
exemption law is involved. Like any 
statement uttered by that high tribunal, 
it demands careful consideration, but 
in so far as it may affect a wife’s right 
under state exemption laws, it is only 
what is technically termed a “dictum” 
—a remark of a judge on a point which 


is not in issue before him, and on which 
he did not have the benefit of argument 
of counsel or citation of authorities. 
To accept it as final would be virtually 
to submit to the prejudging of the wife’s 
case without a hearing. Yet on the 
strength of this dictum the United 
States District Court for Maryland, 
which three days before had rendered 
an opinion in favor of the wife under 
the proviso theory, now instead of fall- 
ing back on the state exemption stat- 
ute which it had previously expressly 
refrained from considering, capitulates 
at once, and renders a supplementary 
opinion in favor of the trustee. In re 
Jones, 249. Fed. 487. The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit which had only come over to 
the side of the wife by reason of the 
proviso theory, now, that theory being 
demolished by the Supreme Court in 
Cohen v. Samuels—or at least too badly 
damaged to render any protection to 
the wife—reverts to its “former man- 
ner,” as an art critic might put it, il- 
lustrated by In re White, above cited, 
and decides in favor of the trustee on 
the exemption issue. In re Samuels, 
254 Fed. 775 (a Second Book of Samuel 
as it were, the hero being a brother of 
the original Samuels). 

Later Decisions Somewhat Perplexing 

The later decisions of the Federal 
courts are somewhat perplexing. We 
find the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Highth Circuit in Jens 
v. Davis, 280 Fed. 706, and the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina in In re 
Pittman, 275 Fed. 686, entirely ignor- 
ing Cohen v. Samuels, and deciding in 
favor of the wife on the strength of the 
old decisions, which are convincing as 
ever in their argument, but which we 
must reluctantly “throw into the dis- 
card” if we are to accept the dictum 
in Cohen v. Samuels as_ applicable 
where there is a state exemption law. 
Perhaps the decision in the Jens cas3 
rests on the peculiar wording of the 
Iowa statute. On the other hand, we 
find this same Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit in Aberle v. 
McQuaid, 283 Fed. 779, and the United 
States District Court for Florida in In 
re Morgan, 282 Fed. 650, deciding 
against the wife by reason of the ex- 
istence of the right to change. 

Thus we have seen that the ques- 
tion of the right of the trustee to reach 
a wife’s “right to change” policies de- 
pends entirely on the terms of the local 
exemption statute, or the absence of 
euch a statute. In many jurisdictions 
the question must still be considered as 
an open one. The following sugges- 
tions may be of service, however, as to 
certain states or groups of states 
where the question may be considered 
as either settled or as affected in one 
way or another by statutes or judicial 
opinions. Possibly other states might 
be added to the list on careful examina- 
tion of the local statutes and decisions. 

In Indiana, Rhode Island, and Texas 
there is no legislation, so far as I have 
been able to discover, protecting a 
wife’s interest in ordinary policies. I 
may add that in Indiana life insurance 
companies are required by the ruling 
of the Insurance Commissioner to in- 
sert the right to change beneficiaries 
in policies issued in that state—though, 
so far as foreign insurance companies 
are concerned, I should feel some doubt 
whethoer this ruling is authorized by the 
terms of the statute (Burns’ Indiana 
Statutes of 1914, sec. 4984 k. 1.). In- 
diana seems to be the only state which 
thus makes it impossible for a man to 
protect his wife absolutely by life in- 
surance against the vicissitudes of his 
business. 

The states of Washington (Reming- 
ton Code, 1915, sec. 589), New Mexico 
(unless there is special contract in writ- 
ing—Statutes of 1915, sec. 2316), and 
North Dakota (except by special con- 
tract Comp. Laws 1913 sec. 8719 and 
c. 173 of Laws of 1915), have exempted 
the entire proceeds of l'fe insurance 
policies from attachment. In these 
states they would seem to be safe from 


the trustee. 
U.S. 214.) 

The states of Alabama and Wiscon- 
sin as already noted, through the con- 
struction placed upon the state stat- 
utes by their highest courts, have rend- 
ered policies payable to the wife im- 
mune from attack by the trustee, even 
though they reserve the right to change. 

Pennsylvania (‘Laws of 1919, ch. 128, 
sec. 1 and laws of 1923 c. 335) 
and Wyoming (Compiled Statutes of 
1920, sec. 7010) by the express 
provisions of their statutes have ex- 
empted even “right to change” policies. 
The same is probably true of Ohio 
(Gen. Code, secs. 9394-9395) and Okla- 
homa (compiled statutes of 1921 sec. 
6727), but the decision in favor of the 
trustee by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Highth Cir- 
cuit in Aberle v- McQuaid, 283 Fed. 779, 
under a somewhat similar statute of 
Minnesota suggests a possible doubt on 
this point. 

In Iowa (Jens v. Davis, 280 Fed. 706) 
the state statute, and in North Carolina 
(In re Pittman, 275 Fed. 686) the state 
constitution, have been construed by 
the Federal courts against the trustee. 

In Louisiana, I should infer from In 
re Bonvillain, 232 Fed. 370 and In re 
Rosenberg-Oldstein Co., 236 Fed. 812, 
that the state exemption statute would 
have protected the wife if the debts had 
not been incurred prior to its passage. 
On constitutional grounds such statutes 
would not be permitted to impair the 
rights of prior creditors. Bank of Min- 
den v. Clement, 41 Supreme Court Re- 
porter, 408, 

In California, Idaho, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Utah, and South Dakota, even policies 
payable to the insured’s estate are ex- 
empted, with certain limitations based 
either on the amount of the policies or 
the amount of the premiums. Such pol- 
icies, within the limitations specified, 
are protected from attack by the 
trustee. If we are ultimately obliged 
to accept the dictum in Cohen v. Sam- 
uels that policies payable to named 
beneficiaries, but reserving to the in- 
sured the right to change, are equiv- 
alent to policies payable to the estate 
of the insured, then such policies would 
be protected by the above mentioned 
exemption statutes within the limita- 
tions therein specified. In re Brinson 
262 Fed. 707 (Construing the Missis- 
sippi statute.). 

In Florida, as above stated, in 
Georgia (Cohn v. Malone, 248 U. S. 450), 
in Minnesota (Aberle v. McQuaid, 283 
Fed. 779), in Maryland (In re Jones, 249 
Fed. 487), and in Tennessee (In re 
Moore, 173 Fed. 679) the local exemp- 
tion statutes have been construed by 
the Federal courts in favor of the 
trustee. The provisions of the New 
York Domestic Relations Law exempt- 
ing a policy payable to the wife from 
attachment where the premiums do not 
exceed $500, have also been held not 
to apply to policies reserving to the 
insured the right to change, by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit (In re White, 
174 Fed. 333; In re Samuels, 254 Fed. 
775; In re Greenberg 271 Fed. 258), al- 
thovgh the New York Supreme Court 
(Grems v. Traver, 148 N. Y. Supp. 200, 
approved by the Appellate Division, 
Fourth Dept., 149 N. Y. Supp. 1085) 
protests that this construction is not 
in accordance with the laws of the 
state. I presume that the Second Cir- 
cuit would apply the same construction 
to the exemption statutes of Connecti- 
cut and Vermont, the other two states 
within its jurisdiction. 

Concluding Suggestions 

It may be helpful perhaps to con- 
clude this paper by making some 
suggestions, or at least inviting dis- 
cussion, as to the reply to be given to 
the trustee’s demand for the cash 
surrender value of “right to change” 
policies payable to the wife—a con- 
stantly recurring and often perplexing 
problem. In view of the variations in 
local statutes and the discordant voices 
that come to us from the courts, the 
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answer must be different in different 
jurisdictions. In the states above 
mentioned which have made no attempt 
to protect the wife from her husband’s 
creditors, there seems to be no ground 
to refuse compliance with the trustee’s 
demand—provided the period of re- 
demption has expired, and the wife has 
not paid premiums from her own funds. 
On the other hand, in the states above 
mentioned which have exempted insur- 
ance even when payable to the in- 
sured’s estate, or which by the specific 
wording of their statutes, or by the con- 
struction placed upon their statutes by 
the state courts, have exempted poli- 
cies even though they contain the right 
to change, the demand of the trustee 
must be refused. In states where such 
exemption is limited to insurance up to 
a specified amount or to insurance pur- 
chased by premiums up to a specified 
amount, the limitation must, of course, 
be taken into consideration.. 

In the states which have exemption 
statutes in favor of the wife, not includ. 
ing in uneqivocal terms “right to 
change” policies or policies payable to 
the estate, and not construed by the 
courts of the state or by the Federal 
courts having jurisdiction, the question 
should, I think, be considered an open 
one, and an order of court should be 
required. In some cases it may be 
prudent to insist that the wife shall 
be made a party to the court proceed- 
ings, as otherwise her rights are not 
affected by the order of the court. 

The trustee is entitled to the cash 
surrender value, as of the date of the 
petition, of all endowment policies re- 
serving to the insured the right to 
change, unless the state statute (which 
should be carefully examined) clearly 
includes them in the exemption. 

Thinks the Decisions Against the Wife 
In Some Federal Jurisdictions 
Not Necessarily Final 
The most perplexing phase of the 
problem relates to the course to«be 
followed in those jurisdictions abova 
mentioned where the Federal District 
Court or the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals has construed a general ex- 
emption statute of the state in favor of 
the trustee. We doubt the correctness 
of these decisions, and believe it at 
least possible that the opposite conclu- 
sion may some time be established, 
either by the highest court of the state, 
which is the ultimate authority in con- 
struing its own exemption statutes, or 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States—unless meanwhile the benefi- 
ciary’s interests are protected by a 
much needed amendment to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Under these circumstances 
should the company insist upon an 
order of the United States District 
Court before paying the cash surrender 
value to the trustee? Undoubtedly it 
should do so if the amount of the cash 
surrender value is very large or if 
either the company or the insured is 
prepared to carry the contest to the 
United States Supreme Court for the 
long hoped for decision. Whether the 
company should make this requirement 
where the cash surrender value is of 
moderate amount and there is no inten- 
tion of carrying the case up, is a ques- 
tion of expediency which the counsel 
for the company will have to consider 
in each case. He feels a natural im- 
pulse to protect, so far as possible, 
the rights of the wife, which from every 
equitable point of view are prior and 
superior to those of the creditors. It 
often happens that in reliance on the 
insurance the husband has failed to 
give her other property, or to make 
other provision for her. Even if she 
has not furnished money of her own, 
she has by her services in caring for 
the household and the children indi- 
rectly but effectually contributed to the 
assets upon which the creditors rely for 
the payment of their debts. These con- 
siderations are, no doubt, the ground 
for the common statutory exemption of 
considerable portions of the husband’s 
property, notwithstanding the fact that 
he can exercise as much control over 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Fundamentals 


In mathematics find the equation 

In finance find the base of credit 

In the drama find the point of conflict 

In life insurance find needs and heart interest 


Mary Z. Shapiro 


75 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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Cover The Inheritance Tax 


The founders of this Republic, in an 
jmmortal document, pledged to its 
furtherance their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor. They, and 
those who followed, spared neither life 
nor treasure when there was need. In 
our own time, the Great War has taken 
the lives of our young men and has 
called for an expenditure of money, and 
a resultant debt, in an amount which 
is beyond the power of the human mind 
to comprehend. That debt and the in- 
terest thereon must be paid. Never 
again will the citizens of this great 
country lead the comparatively tax-free 
lives of pre-war days. Year by year 
there is being impressed upon the na- 
tional consciousness, in a hundred new 
ways, the fact of taxation and its eco- 
nomic consequences, and nowhere more 
strikingly than by means of the various 
income, estate and inheritance taxes. 


Before the war with Germany, Fed- 
eral taxation was largely unfelt, and 
indirect. Now it enters into the budget 
of the average man while he lives, and 
may touch his estate when he dies. 
The states are no longer taxing only 
large incomes and bequests to collat- 
erals, but their revenue laws have 
reached down to affect the man in the 
street. Influenced not so much by the 
expense of the war itself, as by the 
consequent increase in all the costs of 
administration, and by the incessant 
demands for widened public service, the 
state legislatures continually impose 
higher rates of taxation upon incomes 
and estates, and diminish the exempt 
amounts and classes. I submit that it 
is the duty of the life insurance pro- 
fession, amid all this economic read- 
justment, to take note of the vastly in- 
creased opportunities for service. 


Man In Moderate Circumstances Should 
Be Protected, Too 


I use the words ‘‘duty” and “service” 
advisedly. No longer may the insur- 
ance man be content when he has cre- 
ated or enlarged an estate; he must 
show his client how an existing estate 
may be conserved, in spite of the nec- 
essary inroads of taxation. 


It falls within the scope of this article 
to discuss especially the subject of in- 
heritance taxes, or, as they are more 
properly called by our Canadian breth- 
ren, death duties. I am wondering now 
if in the discussions of this subject 
during the last few years we have not 
paid too much attention to the estate 
of the millionaire, and too little to the 
estate of the man of moderate means. 
It is spectacular to set forth the rav- 
ages of taxation upon the holdings of a 
Stillman, a Frick, or a Woolworth; but 
is it not more tragic when we discover 
that the estate of plain John Smith, 
who thought he was leaving his wife 
and children a fair competence, has 
been diminished by taxation, and by 
hecessary expenses, to an extent which 
Wrecks his careful calculations and pos- 
sibly means mere existence for his 
heirs? 

The rich man’s fortune may pay im- 
pressive tribute to Federal and State 
governments, and still millions remain; 
his executors and their attorneys may 
Tender large bills for fees, commissions 
and services, and yet a princely for- 


By John A. Amerman, Attorney, The Prudential 


tune is left for distribution; but it is a 
vitally affecting situation when the 
necessary funds must be taken from 
the estate of the man who by dint of 
industry and thrift has gathered to- 
gether his thousands instead of his mil- 
lions, and who perhaps now sits secure 
in the belief that he has protected his 
home circle from at least the stress of 
actual want. 


I do not want to leave the impression 
that the wealthy man does not need 
life insurance for inheritance tax pro- 
tection. Most emphatically he does, if 
only to avoid the liquidation of involved 
investments to provide ready cash, but 
the point I make is that every consid- 
eration of life insurance service calls 
for our attention to the problem of the 
average man. 

Closing The Estate 

In the preceding paragraph I made 
mention of one factor which is not yet 
sufficiently appreciated as an element 
of expense to a decedent’s estate. I 
mean the expense of administration, of 
transferring securities, and of closing 
the estate. For the purpose of arbi- 
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trary calculation, it used to be assumed 
roughly that administration would con- 
sume 3% of the gross assets of the 
estate. Such an assumption is no longer 
a safe one. Bear in mind that inheri- 
tance tax laws affect real property and 
tangible personal property within the 
borders of a state, belonging to a non- 
resident decedent, and that most of the 
states tax intangible personalty, (such 
as stocks and bonds of companies in- 
corporated within the state) belonging 
to a non-resident. It is inevitable that 
the person charged with administering 
even the modest estate will have to go 
through necessary formalities in states 
other than the one of residence for the 
purpose of ascertaining and paying the 
tax or securing the waiver which is 
necessary in order that personal prop- 
erty under their jurisdiction may be 
transferred. Corporate securities are 
widely distributed. The financing of 
the war itself educated the small in- 
vestor in the possibilities of invest- 
ment. 

When the executor opens his testa- 
tor’s safe-deposit box, frequently in the 
presence, be it said, of the inheritance 
tax official, he generally sees before 
him stocks and bonds of corporations of 
other states. Such securities cannot be 
sold, nor can they even be transferred 


to a legatee named in the will, until 
those other states have passed upon 
his report and inventory and have as- 
sessed and received the tax, or issued 
a waiver. When I say that some com- 
panies are incorporated in two or more 
states, and that a tax on all personalty, 
no matter where located, will be im- 
posed by the state of the decedent’s 
residence, I have begun to indicate the 
complex nature of the problem, and the 
consequent expense of meeting it. It 
is the legitimate present-day function 
of the life insurance man to point out 
the necessity of protection to provide 
the funds to meet not only the various 
taxes, but also the increased costs of 
administration. 
Inheritance Taxes on Property of 
Citizen of New York 


I recently had occasion to have cal- 
culated the various inheritance taxes 
which would be imposed upon the prop- 
erty of a citizen of New York State, at 
its present value and at current rates. 
I purposely select this case because it 
is an actual one, and because it is a 
favorable rather than an extreme in- 
stance. This man, according to his own 
figures, owns a residence worth $8,000. 
His business is valued at $15,000. He 
is also the owner of a conservative and 
well-selected list of railroad and indus- 
trial stocks and bonds, which brought 
his total possessions up to approximate- 
ly $63,000. He has no children, and his 
wife is to be the only beneficiary of 
the estate at his death. He wished to 
take out enough insurance so that she 
might receive the estate intact. Surely 
here is a picture of a good citizen, and 
one moreover in a favorable position 
with regard to inheritance taxation, 
since in every state the wife is in the 
class of beneficiaries who receive the 
largest amount of exemption and are 
subject to the lowest rate of tax. It 
will serve no purpose here to show in 
detail the calculation of the various 
taxes. Suffice it is to say that, as nearly 
as could be estimated, if this man were 
to die tomorrow, his executor or admin- 
istrator would have to pay to the Fed- 
eral government, to the State of New 
York, and to other states, a total of al- 
most $2,000 in estate and inheritance 
taxes. In other words, this is what his 
estate will have to pay to government, 
state and nation. 


Expenses of Administration 


Then as to the expenses of adminis- 
tration. The corporations in which this 
man owns stocks and bonds are organ- 
ized under the laws of six different 
states, not including New York. Fur- 
thermore, there is a tendency among 
several of the states through which the 
railroads pass in which he owns stock, 
to attempt to levy a proportionate in- 
heritance tax upon the transfer of stock 
of foreign corporations owning tangible 
property within their borders. While 
the validity and practicability of these 
provisions may well be doubted, such 
attempts are written upon the statute 
books of some states, with always the 
possibility that they may have to be 
complied with. Certainly there would 
have to be inheritance tax procedure in 
at least eight jurisdictions, that is, the 
Federal Government, the State of New 
York and the six other states. Consid- 
ering all the circumstances, it will be 
seen that the old 3% figure for costs 
of administration must be discarded. 
It would seem that $3,000 would be a 
safer estimate of the expense to this 
estate, including the usual and neces- 
sary charges of administration, but not 
including the $2,000 tax item. An in- 
surance policy for $5,000 would be little 


enough protection, therefore, to cover 
taxes and expenses, to which should be 
added enough to include possible in- 
come taxes accrued and unpaid at 
death. 


If the foregoing is a picture of a well- 
managed estate, what must be the po- 
sition of one not so favorably situated? 
There are thousands of men of moder- 
ate means with more wide-spread small 
investments. There are others with all 
their assets tied up in their business, a 
forced sale of which would be disas- 
trous. Time is of the essence in this 
matter of taxation. After all that has 
been said on the subject during the last 
two or three years, it should be unnec- 
essary to point out that inheritance tax 
laws demand and encourage prompt 
payment of the tax, and penalize de- 
layed payment, while at the same time 
they hinder or prevent the liquidation 
of assets of the estate which might be 
the means of payment. Rich man or 
man of moderate means, man with an 
income or man on a salary—all should 
be brought to a realization of their 
problem with regard to death charges. 
Life insurance is the most practical and 
effective method of providing a fund 
to keep the estate, large or small, in- 
tact. I end as I began, by saying that 
under modern conditions, estates must 
be conserved, as well as created; that 
it is the duty of life insurance to con- 
duct a campaign of education along 
these lines for the benefit not only of 
the rich man, but also for the average 
man, 


Effective 
Change of Age 
Letter 


Here is a suggestion from the Inter- 
national Life for a change of age letter 
that might be found of use in writing 
to your old policyholders a week or two 
in advance of their change in age. It 
should be followed up by a personal call 
a few days later: 

“Dear Sir: 

“You, like a great number of other 
men, would like very much to have an 
increase in your life insurance protec- 
tion, but you have probably never given 
real consideration as to when you are 
going to apply for it. 

“You should carefully consider if 
there is any sound reason for a delay 
in increasing your protection. Consider 
the needs of your family in case of 
your death. Consider that some physi- 
cal ailment might prevent you from se- 
curing this protection and consider also 
that a physical impairment places you 
much nearer to death’s door and places 
your family much closer to the need of 
this protection. Can you afford to wait 
when you can create this estate for 
your loved ones by merely paying the 
small rate of interest on it of three or 
4% while you live? 

“Now is the time to act. Your age 
will change on the 238d of this month. 
Premium rates are adjusted to the age 
at the nearest birthday and you will 
save annually on your premium through- 
out the premium-paying period by mak- 
ing your application before that date. 

“If I have not shown you our new 
policy with its many liberal and up-to- 
the-minute features, I would be glad to 
do so before your annual premium rate 
advances. Please let me know if I 
have stated your change of age correct- 
ly and whether you have given the mat- 
ter your sober consideration.” 
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The Taxation of 
Insurance Income 


By Leon Gilbert Simon 


Leon Gilbert Simon, a member of the 
Million Dollar Corps of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has sold $7,000,000 in 
six years. He is now doing mostly inheri- 
tance tax insurance work. Mr. Simon is 
also a member of the American Mathe- 
matical Society and an alumnus of Co- 
lumbia University, School of Mines. He 
has written special articles on taxation, 
insurance and economics for the New 
York “World,’ “Times,” “Post,” “Sun,” 
“Magazine of Wall Street’ and many 
other papers. 


The proceeds of life insurance policies 
are not taxed for inheritance by New 
York State and various other states in 
this country. The Federal Government, 
however, taxes all life insurance above 
$40,000. It is understood of course, that 
the proceeds of these insurance policies 
are made payable to a named bene- 
ficiary, otherwise the insurance becomes 
a part of the estate and is taxable as 
such. Frequently life insurance is sold 
with payments on the income plan at 
maturity. This form of settlement is 
gradually gaining headway and is now 
quite popular among purchasers of life 
insurance. However, there is a some- 
what popular idea that when insurance 
is paid on the income plan no Federal 
inheritance tax is charged. This is in- 
correct as the Federal Government has 
a method of determining the present 
value of the future incomes to be paid 
to the beneficiary. Where the computa- 
tions show that the total present value 
is in excess of $40,000 the usual inheri- 
tance taxes are applied. 


In making the necessary calculations 
it is essential to use the Government’s 
4% tables. These tables are published 
by the Government for the purpose of 
giving the mathematical factors re- 
quired in the computation. 


A Hypothetical Case 

To illustrate this, we can take the 
following hypothetical case: 

An assured purchased a policy on the 
ten-year installment plan, with total 
payments of $80,000. In other words, 
at his death the company will pay 
$8,000 a year for ten consecutive years. 
It becomes self-evident that $%,000 is 
paid at the time of the assured’s death. 
Therefore that amount is taken at its 
face value. It is then required that the 
company will pay $8,000 a year for the 
following nine years. Now referring to 
the 4% tables, herein mentioned, we 
find the present worth of $1 payable 
at the end of each year for nine consec- 
utive years is $7.43533. Therefore $8,000 
80 payable is equal to $59,482.64. 

Recapituation: : 

$8,000.00 payable at death. 

59,482.64 commuted value. 


$67,482.64 to be reported to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Another case of interest and some- 
what different from the former is repre- 
sented as follows: 

The policy is so written that the com- 
pany agrees to pay at the assured’s 
death $10,000 a year for eight years and 
then a lump sum of $70,000 at the end 
of that time. Now, by a similar process 
of reasoning, we find that $10,000 is 
paid at death and’ must therefore be 
calculated at its face value. $10,000 is 
paid annually for the next seven years. 
Again referring to the tables we find 
that $10,000 so paid each year for seven 
Years has a present value of $60,020.50. 
The tables also illustrate the fact that 
the present value of $1 paid at the end 
of eight years is worth $0.73069, and 
therefore $70,000 so paid is equal to 
$51,148.30. 


Recapitulation: 
$10,000.00 payable at death. 
60,020.50 commuted installments. 
51,148.30 commuted cash settlement. 


$121,168.80 to be reported to the Fed- 

eral Government. 
Life Income Plan Most Popular 

In the various forms of income insur- 
ance sold, probably the most popular is 
that of the life income plan. This con- 
tract provides that the beneficiary shall 
receive a fixed income each month for 
life, with the guarantee of at least 
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twenty years certain payments. Here 
we encounter an additional factor in our 
calculation, as the age of the beneficiary 
at the time of the assured’s death, must 
be taken into consideration. For pur- 
poses of discussion, we can take the fol- 
lowing hypothetical case: 


The assured purchases a life income 
policy for the benefit of his wife, which 
is so arranged as to yield an income of 
$5,000 per annum to the beneficiary. 
We will assume that the beneficiary 
reaches the age of 50 at the time of the 
assured’s death. Again referring to the 
tables herein mentioned, we find that 
the present value of $1,000 paid per an- 
num to an individual aged 50 for life 
is $12,470.32 and therefore the present 


NEW REVENUE RULING 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued this ruling relative to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921: 

“Where there is a legal dispute as to 
the proper distribution of a portion of 
the income of a trust, which trust, on 
its face, provides for the periodical 
distribution of the entire net income, 
the portion of the income of the trust 
withheld by the trustee pending the ter- 
mination of the litigation is not in fact 
distributable to either beneficiary, and 
is to be accounted for by the trustee in 
a return on Form 1040 or 1040A filed 
by him for the trust estate as an entity. 





TENDER CARE 

Lord Nelson in his will left his wife 
and daughter “to the tender care of 
the British Nation, to which I have 
given my life.” 

And the wife and daughter gravitated 
to the poor house; for what is ev4ry- 
body's business ds nobody’s business. 


value of $5,000 per annum so paid is 
worth $62,351.60. 


Recapitulation: 
$5,000.00 paid at death. 
62,351.60 commuted value of income. 


$67,351.60 to be reported to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


It is interesting to note that as yet 
the Government has not made the nec- 
essary tables so as to directly compute 
the life income plan on the monthly pay- 
ment basis. They are computing these 
monthly payments on the annual basis 
and then interpolate the amounts in 
terms of monthly income. 








It must be understood in all these 
calculations that $40,000 must be de- 
ducted from the final calculations de- 


rived. This also applies to the hypo- . 


thetical cases herewith analyzed. It is 
a known fact that in certain cases life 
insurance agents have sdvanced the 
argument to their prospect that the 
special benefit derived from income in- 
surance is the avoidance of inheritance 
taxes. This of course is inconsistent 
with the actual facts and it becomes 
essential that all agents engaged in this 
field of work should free their minds 
from any error or misconception in re- 
gard to the taxation of income insur- 
ance. 


TIPS FROM CHICAGO VETERANS 


In Chicago there are many men who 
have given an entire lifetime to life in- 
surance work,and recently these vet- 
erans were honored by the local asso- 
ciation. The Eastern Underwriter wrote 
to some of these men who have been 
selling insurance for upwards of thirty 
years, asking them to furnish this edi- 
tion with a little human nature philos- 
ophy which they have learned in their 
long experience and which can be 
passed on for the advantage of the 
younger agents. 

Appeal of the Daughter 

Robert C. Moore, general agent of the 
Equitable Society, offered this in reply: 

“In my experience, the love of wife 
and children, especially daughters has 
had great influence in securing applica- 
tions. Most men are. particularly 
anxious that their daughters may re- 
ceive protection for their future as well 
as their wives. 

“A short time ago, I wrote an appli- 
cation for a policy providing $100 a 
month for the wife, and $50 a month 
each, for four daughters, from seven to 
seventeen years old. This man has no 
sons. In another case a man refused 
all advances for the consideration of 
life insurance from many agents. The 
marriage of his only daughter to a 
ne’er-do-well changed his mind and he 
made ample provision for her support 
forever. 

“Approaches on these lines have more 
readily gone to the heart of the pros- 
pect than any other.” 





Book That Most Inspired Fred B. Mason 


Fred B. Mason, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, writes The Eastern Under- 
writer that the reading in his youth of 
the story, “The Wandering Jew,” was 
the experience which first gave him a 
definite idea of how people could be 
moved to do things by appealing to 
their primitive emotions. Before he 
read the story he had a vague idea 
about it, but in the narrative the mental 
processes of the “reptile eyed” Rodin 
were analyzed and his methods with his 
victims were told in a convincing man- 
ner, leaving a life-long impression. 

“I would define human nature to be 
the primitive in us as modified by edu- 
cation,” said Mr. Mason. “I would say 
that inducing a person to apply for life 
insurance and collecting the first pre- 
mium is one thing and inducing the in- 
sured to renew his insurance and keep 
it in force is another. I would also say 
that in securing the application the 
emphasis should be on the appeal to the 
primitive and that in keeping a policy 
in force the emphasis should be on the 
education in human nature. I believe 
that the reason why some persons can 
sell life insurance and others cannot 
is that some people have an instinctive 
skill in appealing to the primitive while 
others haven’t—just as some people 
have an instinctive skill in music or 
poetry while others haven’t it. 

“Life insurance will stand up under 
any amount of study as a good proposi- 
tion. My idea is that in selling the in- 
surance in the first place the way to do 
is to appeal to the basic motive. This 
gets quick results. Then afterwards 


encourage the insured to understand his 
contract—to think about it-——-and the 
more intelligent he becomes upon the 
subject the better he will like it. 

“The first application I ever wrote for 
life insurance was in the summer of 
1888. I went to a man who had taken a 
kind of a paternal interest in me, and 
told him I wanted him to give me his 
application for life insurance. He 
thought it was a great joke. Said he 
had lived to be 55 years old and al- 
though often solicited had never applied 
for life insurance. He asked me what I 
knew about life insurance. I told him 
nothing. He said he didn’t know any- 
thing about it either but I suggested 
that there was nothing in that to pre- 
vent him from signing an application 
and being examined. He told me to 
consult with my general agent and he 
would take a policy on the plan recom- 
mended. There was certainly no appeal 
to the intelligence in securing that ap- 
plication. It was an appeal to friend- 
ship which is an institution among men 
nearly old enough to be called primitive 
in us. 

“On another occasion on a winter 
day I called on a man in regard to life 
insurance and the temperature in his 
office was about 90. I was wearing a 
heavy winter overcoat. I started to 
talk to him and he tried to divert the 
subject of conversation from life insur- 
ance. He was alone and ready to talk 
about anything else. He didn’t ask me 
to sit down or take off my overcoat. I 
said to him: “I came here to talk to 
you about life insurance. If you desire 
to discuss that subject, ask me to take 
off my coat and sit down.” He looked 
up and smiled and asked me to do so 
and after that it was easy to secure his 
application. This also was an appeal to 
the primitive but not quite so easy to 
explain. 

“Many other instances might be given 
but selling things—insurance or any- 
thing else—is largely a matter of mak- 
ing a primitive appeal.” 





A Natural Reaction 

Edward A. Ferguson, manager of the 
Union Central, and forty years in the 
business, had this to say: “The main 
advantage acquired from’my past ex- 
perience is personal confidence that if 
those with whom one has dealings be- 
lieve that they are receiving square 
treatment they will generally react to 
that belief by being fair themselves.” 

Franklin Wyman, Berkshire Life: 
“After 35 years in life insurance I am 
firmly of the opinion that the first great 
step in gaining the confidence of a pros- 
pect is to impress upon him the fact 
that you wish him to act in accordance 
with his own best interests. Then, after 
learning his insurance needs, fill them 
as far as possible. 

“Several years ago a prospect in- 
formed me that he had a 20 Payment 
Life policy fully paid up which the 
agent of the company in which he had 
this insurance advised him to surrender. 
I urged him to keep the policy. As a 
sequel to my advice the prospect has 
taken insurance with me at four differ- 
ent times, with little solicitation on my 
part.” 
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Progress Through Association 





Twenty years of association with The Prudential in three of the largest 
cities of the country—Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York—have been in- 
spirational and educational. It has been a training school of the insurance needs 
of America. It has furnished an opportunity to help meet those needs. Day 
after day it has impressed upon me the truth of The Prudential’s slogan that 


“If every wife knew what every widow knows every husband would be insured.” 





This knowledge has made it an imperative duty for me, as I believe it 
should be the imperative duty of every insurance man, to equip myself in such 


a manner and to help render such service that every husband shall be iasured— 





and all other persons, too, who have insurance needs. I know of no more lofty Will 





or proper ambition than to be a builder of life insurance business. I am proud Mutua 


of my company, of my organization and of the work which has put so many ett 


policyholders on the books. 


I am a strong believer in the work of the Life Underwriters’ Association, this 1 
representing the producers of life insurance. I am and always have been a , ee 
member, AND A WORKER IN THE MOVEMENT, and it is my urge that poset 
every life insurance man or woman eligible, not now a member, should join 


the local life underwriters’ association in his or her territory, and become 
active in it. “IT PAYS.” 





C. A. FOEHL, Manager Ordinary Dept. | Yor! 
Greater New York City amo 

409-10 Astor House Bldg. Mr. 

217 Broadway, New York City “ 
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“The Protected Widow 





William Triggs, of Toronto, a monthly 
income specialist who represents the 
Mutual Life of Canada, has found a cir- 
cular in which he uses the accompany- 
ing cut of The Protected Widow very 
effective. He believes that monthly in- 
come insurance is the greatest form of 
protection ever devised and his belief 
is founded on thirty-five years of insur- 
ance experience, during which time he 
has paid hundreds of death claims, 
many for large amounts, and has seen 
this money frittered away by bad advice 
and too often by the widow herself and 
in a very short space of time. 

“The Glad Hands” shown in the cut 
are known to him and depict the actual 
experience of the woman who has just 


received the results of the policy. She 


is shielded by the possession of a 
monthly income policy, so a subsequent 
picture would be her comment to those 
who are reaching for her money: 

“No, thank you, I do not require your 
advice or service. My income for life is 
assured and cannot be interfered with 
and I know that the postman will be 
calling at the door every month with 
my check for $100 as long as I may live 
—$100 a month paid by a wealthy com- 
pany which is acting as my trustee with- 
out costing me a single dollar. I am 
relieved of all anxiety and trouble whicu 
would not be the case if I had received 
the money in a lump sum judging from 
this experience.” 


Mr. Triggs says that the fear which 
haunts men is this: Will my wife and 
children be wisely advised on financial 
matters in the event of my death? Mis- 
management and dishonesty are the 
risks run by lump sum insurance. With 


monthly income nothing is left to 
change. 


Mr. Triggs has unusually clever and 
effective reading matter on “The Pro- 
tected Widow” circular which he sends 
out. The cut and the reading matter 
are copyrighted by him. In a recent 
talk he said that he had experienced 
much opposition from wives for lump 
sum insurance but never when soliciting 
for monthly income insurance. 





Writing The Broadway Stars 


In these days of big earnings in the 
theatrical world, with the rank and file 
getting salaries such as were paid to 
stars a generation ago, members of the 
profession have been large buyers of 
life insurance. A life insurance man 
who specializes in this field and who fig- 
ures prominently in the news in con- 
nection with insurance on stage people 
is John J. Kemp, of 55 John street, New 
York City. Mr. Kemp is the man who 
recently insured Will Rogers for a large 
amount with an annual premium of $25,- 
000. The Eastern Underwriter asked 
Mr. Kemp to tell some of his experi- 
ences in writing Broadway stars. 

“Writing insurance for people of the 
theatrical profession is unlike any other 
class of the business,” said Mr. Kemp. 
“The usual methods and selling propo- 
sitions fail when applied to them.” To 
illustrate he gave the following as his 
most typical experience. 

A well-known Broadway star, drawing 
a large salary as the feature of a big 
success, had just closed a very attrac- 
tive contract with his manager. A num- 
ber of life insurance agents on learning 
this tried to write him. He seemed to 
be interested, but all their efforts to 
close him failed. He accumulated a 
stack of insurance documents which 
brought him no nearer to the dotted 
line. One day he was telling a fellow 
Star of his bewildering experience in 
buying life insurance and this friend 


said to him: “Go see John Kemp at 
the Friars’ Club. He is a friend of mine 
and will know just what you need.” 
Meanwhile, the friend telephoned Mr. 
Kemp. 


Famous “Room 18” 

When Mr. Kemp saw this actor they 
talked about everything but life insur- 
ance. Toward the end of their visit 
Kemp asked a few personal questions 
and then stated conclusively: 

“You need at this time about $25,000 
insurance.” 


Mr. Kemp explained in a few words 
the type of coverage, stated the pre- 
mium, filled out the application and ar- 
ranged for medical examination. The 
actor seemed greatly relieved and 
thanked Kemp. 


“This is the most remarkable exam- 
ple I can give of the working of the 
theatrical temperament and the differ- 
ence between the business approach and 
the friendship approach as applied to 
people of the stage. The actual selling 
took but a few minutes. The actor 
could well afford the insurance and I, 
in fact, considered what I sold him as 
only a beginning. The fact is, the bulk 
of insurance sold to stage people is 
closed on the basis of personal confi- 
dence and friendship. What they buy 
is important to them, but generally the 
details and the necessity for making a 
decision on a matter with which they 
are not familiar irks them. For that 
reason I avoid displaying a lot of poli- 


cies or going into details unless the 
prospect has a genuine interest in such 
things.” 

When the Winter Garden, New York, 
was at the beginning of its popularity 
the chief dressing room, known as 
“Room 18,” became famous among the- 
atrical people all over the country. It 
seemed to be the hub of the news and 
gossip of the profession. At that time 
the Winter Garden shows were made 
up of a long list of headliners. It was 
in famous “Room 18” that Kemp wrote 
his first policy. All his business life 
has been spent in the insurance busi- 
ness. He started as a clerk with the 
old A. C. Haynes general agency of the 
Nquitable Society and served in all de- 
partments before going into the field. 
Asked how he came to specialize in 
theatrical risks, Mr. Kemp said that, 
curiously, he had no friends in the pro- 
fession at that time, but felt that there 
was a great opportunity among people 
of the stage because so many of them 
earned large salaries. They seemed to 
lend themselves to insurance proposi- 
tions, too, because their high earning 
capacity usually lasts but a few years. 
They seemed to have special need for 
insurance. 


Unknown Today; Stars Tomorrow 


This is how he broke into the busi- 
ness after making his decision to sell. 
One night about half an hour before 
the Winter Garden show started, Kemp 
went to the stage door of the theatre on 
Seventh avenue. He saw all the mem- 
bers of the cast arrive and disappear 
through the little door. Then all was 
quiet again and nothing had happened. 


Kemp went around front and bought a 
ticket for the show. The next night 
found Kemp back at the stage door 
and many succeeding nights. He made 
some acquaintances and soon became a 
familiar figure around. the Winter Gar- 
den, sitting in on all the Broadway gos- 
sip that centered in “Room 18.” 


Dressing room conversation turns up 
many a lead. When new contracts are 
signed at fancy figures the news trav- 
els fast through the dressing rooms up 
and down Broadway. Many friendships 
that later were important factors in 
his success were formed at this time. 

John Charles Thomas, the concert 
singer, who gets more than $2,000 a 
week, was then doing a “bit” at the 
Winter Garden. Now he is one of the 
most heavily insured clients of Mr. 
Kemp’s. The Howard Brothers are to- 
day one of the biggest drawing cards 
on Broadway, but they had only a 
“turn” in the old Winter Garden show 
and with every step in their success 
Kemp added to their insurance and they 
are now both heavily insured. 


Early in his career Mr. Kemp met 
Max Hart, a well-known vaudeville 
agent. Hart was responsible for launch- 
ing many theatrical people on their ca- 
reers with a small turn in vaudeville. 
When he signed them up for a good 
contract he improved the occasion with 
some advice in which insurance figured. 
Kemp has written scores of people on 
Hart’s recommendation for their first 
insurance policy and he is still writing 
many of them. In stageland, the hum- 
ble artist of today may leap into prom- 
inence and affluence tomorrow. 

Paid Ward’s Premium 

Mr. Kemp gained wide publicity a 
year or two ago when a theatrical paper 
published a story of the death of Fred 
Ward, a veteran actor whose affairs 
were supposed to be in an involved con- 
dition. Mr. Kemp had insured him for 
$5,000, but Ward stopped paying pre- 
miums and borrowed the limit on the 
policy. At the time of his death he 
had no idea that the policy had any 
value for him. But the theatrical world 
was thrilled to read in that story that 
Kemp had kept the insurance in force’ 
by paying the premiums himself. Ward 
was a friend and Kemp knew that he 
was much run down in health and prob- 
ably would not be able to get insurance 
again. This generous act touched the 
hearts of stage folk. 

Another case somewhat similar in- 
volved an accident policy issued to 
Frank Carter, who was killed in an 
automobile accident in 1921. Kemp had 
sold Carter a $10,000 accident policy 
the year before and Carter had gone 
away without renewing it. When Kemp 
learned that Carter was on the road, he 
had the policy renewed for $20,000, 
without waiting for Carter’s consent be- 
cause he knew Carter would agree. 
When Carter was killed, his wife, Mari- 
lyn Miller, and his mother received 
$20,000. 


“A life insurance agent’s reputation 
among theatrical people is made by the 
things they say about him,” said Mr. 
Kemp. “The things that ‘make a hit’ 
with them are not the things that weigh 
most with a business man. I have 
learned to specialize on quick settle- 
ments, for instance, for a very good 
reason. Stage people do not understand 
the necessity for legal formality. I have 
gotten some record quick settlements 
which greatly appeals to them.” 


Some curious experiences have come 
to Mr. Kemp because of the intimate 
relationship with his clients. One well- 
known actor gives Mr. Kemp his safe 
deposit box keys when he goes on tour. 
Another puts bank books in his charge. 
These are acts of friendship, but Mr. 
Kemp says that they are a part of the 
service of one dealing with theatrical 
people. 

“There is one big advantage in having 
business on this basis,” said Mr. Kemp. 
“There is small chance of competition,” 
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Investors Sink Three Billions Since World War 


By Joab H. Banton, District Attorney, New York County 


I read recently in one of the large 
metropolitan newspapers that three 
billion dollars had been lost by the 
American public in worthless securities 
and in bucket shops since the World 
War. I know of my own knowledge as 
public prosecutor of New York County, 
wherein is located Wall Street, that 
hundreds of millions of dollars have 
peen lost by the citizens of our own 
county and city in that time. This 
knowledge comes from more than 5,000 
persons who have filed complaints since 
1921 that they have been defrauded in 
dealing with brokerage firms that have 
gone to the wall since November of that 
year. 

In a recent issue of a New York news- 
paper a statement is credited to William 
B. Joyce, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Surety Company, 
to the effect that this nation lost three 
billion dollars a year on account of 
crimes. Mr. Joyce is further credited 
with the amazing statement that stock 
frauds head the list of crimes and that 
one billion dollars a year is lost in that 
manner. This information, the papers 
say, Mr. Joyce obtained from the office 
of Seymour L. Cromwell, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


158 Brokerage Houses Have Failed 
Since 1921 

Our records show that 158 brokerage 
houses have failed since November, 
1921. 

Highty-five persons connected with 
about forty of these firms have been in- 
dicted. Forty persons against whom in- 
dictments charging bucketing and grand 
larceny were filed have been convicted. 
The great majority of these pleaded 
guilty. About fifty are still awaiting 
trial. 

It is more or less gratifying to point 
to the unsurpassed record of convictions 
obtained by the District Attorney’s office 
in this class of cases, but fortunately 
my mind is broad enough and my heart 
is big enough to go beyond this phase 
of the matter and to encompass all the 
thousands of victims of these “pirates 
of finance” because unless we consider 
its huge number of victims, we cannot 
properly understand the awful economic 
tragedy which is written in the collapse 
of the filmsy bucket shop structures and 
the routing of fraudulent security dis- 
tributors. 

Since the World War people have 
become used to colossal figures, but 
what individual is there—man or wo- 
man—who can contemplate the good 
that would redound to almost countless 
families by the wise and prudent invest- 
ment of three billion dollars. 

Since the District Attorney’s office 
began its war on bucket shops and fake 
promoters, there has been an almost 
continuous stream of persons coming to 
my desk and to the desks of the as- 
sistant prosecutors, telling tales that 
tax both the nerves and the heart. The 
“wolves of Wall Street” have found 
their prey in all circles and all walks 
of life; the aged and bent veteran of the 
Civil War, the man who went out and 
fought for his country against Spain, 
and those who heard the call in the 
World War, are all included among 
those mulcted of their savings; widows 
of soldiers and mothers of large families 
who had received very substantial in- 
surance policies on the lives of their 
husbands, are also among the impover- 
ished. This seemingly never ending 
line of complainants and the tales they 
tell are tests for the bravest hearts and 
the stoutest nerves. 

Fortunes Wiped Out 

These hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tims in many cases were wealthy; in 
Many cases the persons victimized were 
enjoying a modest but comfortable in- 


come. In a great many other cases the 
victims were struggling slowly but sure- 
ly to establish themselves on a sound 
financial basis. A great many of them 
owned real property, some of which was 
mortgaged but the work of amortization 
or the paying off of the obligation was 
going on in a sound fashion. 

Thanks to the scheming and the 
thievery of these “brigands of the finan- 
cial world” all this is wiped away. In 
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countless cases these persons who knew 
affluence are now charges on society. 
The money that formerly found its way 
into sound investments and was an aid 
to the advancement of good commercial 
enterprises or public improvements, has 
gone into dishonest brokers’ dissipations 
such as brought lurid stories in sensa- 
tional newspapers and made many court 
proceedings teem with sordid interest. 

What is the answer to all this? 

Can this awful situation be corrected? 


The answer and the solution are 
easily stated, but very difficult to obtain. 
Public Must Be Able To Look At Books 


This problem can be solved only by 
remedial legislation which has for its 
object the placing of all dealers in se- 
curities under the supervision of the 
State. 

This evil will continue to occur and 
recur so long as the brokers and “ped- 
dlers” of fraudulent securities are per- 
mitted to keep their books from the 
scrutiny of public officials. This correc- 
tion and solution of this problem was 
found in the Sheridan bill which was 
introduced in the State Senate of New 
York last winter by Senator Thomas I. 
Sheridan at my behest. This bill pro- 
vided for the licensing of brokers. 
When a broker makes application for 
a license, he automatically waives the 
constitutional provisions against using 
his books to prosecute him in a crimi- 
nal case. This may sound confusing to 
the average layman but it means simply 
this: the Constitution of the United 
States provides that the books of a 
broker or business man may not be used 
against him in a criminal action. Now, 
there’s the rub—there can be no posi- 
tive proof of bucketing that will stand 
the test of law in a criminal case except 
such proof as is found in the broker’s 
books. It is true that the District At- 
torney’s office of New York County has 
broken down a big bulwark of these 
crooked brokers by going to the United 
States Supreme Court and getting a rul- 
ing that the books of a bankrupt broker 
may be used in the prosecution, but this 


was based on the rule that the title to 
the books and property of a bankrupt 
passes to the receiver or trustee, and 
the bankrupt thereby loses his right to 
claim that they cannot be used to prove 
a criminal charge against him. 

But the big thing in the Sheridan bill, 
and the big thing that I have urged for 
the correction of this mammoth bucket 
shop and fake security swindle is the 
supervision of brokers and promoters. 
This puts brokers into such respectable 
company as bankers and insurance men. 

Business Would Not Be Disrupted 

It has been said by opponents of this 
measure that it would disrupt business. 
Is there any person in the State of 
New York or in the United States bold 
enough to say or ill informed enough to 
State that the supervision of banks by 
the State and the National Government 
hampers them one whit? The State 
and National bank examiners go into 
trust companies and into national banks 
when and as often as they like. Do 
they hamper business? No. They are 
the stabilizers, they are the watch dogs, 
if you please, that keep the banks and 
the trust companies the sound institu- 
tions they are. In the period when 158 
brokerage firms failed in the County of 
New York not one bank or trust com- 
pany went into bankruptcy in the State 
of New York. There is the answer. 
The State must have supervision, it 
must have the right to examine when 
and as often as it likes the books and 
the business of these brokerage houses. 
By obtaining this power the State can 
detect at an early date when thievery 
is going on. It can stop it before it 
has a chance to continue over months, 
and in some cases, years. 

A few days ago Mr. George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, superintendent of banks of 
the State of New York, stated that the 
records of the Banking Department 
show that no depositor nas lost a dollar 
through the failure of a corporate state 
bank or trust company under the super- 
vision of the Banking Department since 
1912. Continuing, Mr. McLaughlin said: 

“After enactment of the private banking stat- 
ute in the year 1814, bringing certain private 
banks under the supervision of the New York 
State Banking Department, a number of in- 
solvent private bankers were petitioned in_bank- 
ruptcy and liquidated under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Bankruptcy Court. 

“This remarkable record of no losses to de- 


positors for this long period of time can_best 
be appreciated when compared with the failures 
of financial firms and those engaged in other 
branches of business during these same years.” 
Thievery Goes On For Months 
Undetected 


I have in mind now two tremendously- 
big houses whose failures were among 
the outstanding scandals of Wall Street 
in the last year and a half. Examina- 
tion of the books of these concerns 
shows that the thievery had been going 
on for months. This would have been 
impossible under State supervision. . The 
crime would have been detected early 
and the customers would have been 
saved millions of dollars. 

Persons who have opposed such legis- 
lation are shortsighted, they are selfish, 
they are standing in the way of progress. 
They are made up principally of the 
men who control the big exchanges but 
they cannot long block the adoption of 
this pressing remedy. The tide of pub- 
lic opinion is rising higher every day. 
The cry of the victims grows louder. 
The voice of honest people will, and 
must be, heard at Albany, and when 
such legislation is enacted, the men now 
opposing it will in time praise it. 

It is very pleasing to contemplate 
New York as the financial center of the 
world. Great streams of money flow in 
here constantly for investment. There 
are countless sound investments to be 
had. This country is prospering and 
will continue to be prosperous, and 


there are many channels for the savings 
of people who want to make safe and 
sound provision for the future; but 
these same people who seek safe and 
sound investments must stop listening 





INCOME PROTECTION 


_ District Attorney Banton’s article 
is a splendid piece of literature for 
life insurance agents selling income 
msurance. It is an eye-opener in il- 
lustrating the tremendous losses in 
bucket shops and other channels and 
the ease with which swindlers, pre- 
tending to be legitimate brokerage 
houses, can get away with spoils be- 
cause there is not sufficient state reg- 
ulation, 











to the sirens who sing songs of millions 
made over night and great fortunes 
piled up without working. The sooner 
people come to learn that industry is 
the shortest way to wealth, the quicker 
we will be rid of these financial sharks. 
This “get-rich-quick” business is all a 
gamble, and the only one who ever wins 
on this gamble is the crook who snares 
the honest man and woman on the “get- 
rich-quick” bait. 


So long as I am District Attorney of 
New York, I shall never cease to prose- 
cute as vigorously as possible these de- 
spicable creatures who rob the public 
of their hard earned funds, but society, 
itself, must do its share and make more 
diligent inquiry and investigation before 
dumping all its wealth into the pockets 
of the glib tongued brokers and pro- 
moters. 





Friendships Are 
Sacred 











EK. R. Shannon, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is a new man in that territory, but 
in a short space of time has made a 
world of friends. The Eastern Under- 
writer sent him a request, asking if he 
would not write an article under the 
caption, “Winning Friends In a New 
Town.” His modest reply is worth di- 
gesting: 

“I have never given the matter of 
how to make friends a thought, and, 
consequently, cannot very well say how 
it is done. Any friends who may have 
been attracted to me have come with- 
out any conscious effort on my part 
and somehow I cannot bring myself to 
write anything which would seem to 
link up friendships with business. It 
seems rather mercenary and the two 
relationships have always been main- 
tained entirely separate in my mind.” 





AMBITION 


Do you know of any of man’s special- 
ties that give him greater pleasure or 
more supereme satisfaction, than his 
power to drive ahead? When a man 
starts to run his debit, master his terri- 
tory, swing business his way, he follows 
the same instincts and incentives that 
controlled the ambition of Alexander 
when he aimed to make the world his. 
The will to advance—the wish to accu- 
mulate, the desire to rise, to climb—is 
a man’s strongest auto-suggestion and 
most active friend, and, by the way, 
more agents are shaking hands with 
him, than ever before, says the Metro- 
politan Life. 
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Harold Atteridge 


Ivan Bankoff 

Little Billy 

Jas. E. Barton 

Donald Brian 

Tom Brown of Brown 
Bros. 

John E. Burke 

Nigel Barrie 


Carlos & Inez 
Harry Carroll 
Lew Cody 

Wm. Collier 
Buster Collier 
Jas. J. Corbett 
Wellington Cross 
Jane Cowl 


Orme Caldara 


John J. Kemp 


SPECIALIST IN 





INSURANCE FOR 





THEATRICAL 
PEOPLE 


The Following is a Partial List of Our Clients 
Most Prominent in the Theatrical Profession 


Harland Dixon 
Dolly Sisters 
Edw. Dowling 


Harry Fitzgerald 
Harry Fox 

Leo Fitzgerald 
W. C. Fields 
Irving Fisher 


Hal Forde 


Sydney Grant 

Jay Gould 

Bernard Granville 
Charlotte Greenwood 
Tommy Gray 


Max Hart 

Eugene & Willie Howard 
Adelaide & Hughes 
Rupert Hughes 


Joe Jackson 


Donald Kerr 

Robert Emmett Keane 
Harry Kelly 

Walter C. Kelly 


Lightner Sisters 
Marilyn Miller 


Mosconi Bros. 
John T. Murray 
J. Harold Murray 
Eddie Miller 


Joe Niemeyer 
Paul Nicholson 


Clarence Nordstrom 


Rath Bros. 
Carl Randall : 


Office, 55 John Street 
New York City 


Will Rogers 
Ralph Riggs 
Rigoletto Bros. 


Jos. Santley 

Henry Santrey 

Harry & Anna Seymour 
Vivienne Segal 

Oscar Shaw 

Hassard Short 

Geo. Sidney 

Singer’s Midgets 


Frank Tours 
Conway Tearle 


John Charles Thomas 
Billy Van 


Ned Wayburn 
Bert & Betty Wheeler 


Notice—After January First the John J. Kemp Agency Will be Located in the Heart 
of the Theatrical District. Exact Address to be Announced Later. 
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Selling Tony The Barber 


By James Elton Bragg, Instructor in Life Insurance Salesmanship, New York University; 
and Member of Firm, Mellen & Bragg, New York 


Now Salesman Kenney was receiving 
the best head rub that Joe had given 
him in five years. 

And no wonder: For the barber had 
signed the application before he applied 
the hair tonic. 

And little Tony and Mike were to be 
American gentlemen. 

Yet just half an hour ago, when the 
clippers first bit at his neck, Kenney 
had. doubted, “Those ideas sound all 
right, but are they practical?” 

He repeated the instructor’s words, 
“you ‘you’ him, and get him to ‘yes’ 
0 er 

The sale had really begun with the 
scissors. 

Joe was already snipping at his La 
Follette, when Kenney decided to give 
the “commandments” a try: 

“Say, Joe, why is it that everybody 
wants to get into your chair? I’ve 
been waiting an hour for you. You 
know why, Joe. It’s because you give 
everybody the same fine service that 
you give me.” 

Joe: “Thanks, Mr. Kenney.” 

Kenney: “And that’s why we like 
to tip you, Joe.” 


Scissors Staccato 

Kenney: “Say, Joe, how many people 
do you serve on the average every day, 
—fifteen or so?” 

Joe: “Just about, Mr. Kenney. On 
a busy day like today, I'll have twenty 
to twenty-five.” 

Kenney: “And they all tip you, don’t 
they, Joe?” 

Joe: “Most of them.” 

Kenney: “And they’ll average at 
least a dime, won’t they?” 

Joe: “That’s right.” 

Kenney: “Do you save any money, 
Joe?” 

Joe: “A little.” 

Kenney: “Why are you saving it, 
Joe? You have a family, haven’t you?” 

Joe: “Yes, sir, wife and two boys.” 

Kenney: “Two boys? What are 
their names, Joe?” 

Joe: “Tony and Mike.” 

Kenney: “How old are they?” 

Joe: “Tony’s twelve, Mike’s ten.” 

Kenney: “Going to make barbers of 
them, Joe?” 

Joe: “No, sir. Sending them to 
school so they’ll be business men.” 

Kenney: “And you want them to go 
to high school, don’t you, Joe?” 


Joe: “Yes, sir. Tony’s talking about 
it now.” 
Kenney: “So that’s why you are sav- 


ing, Joe? You want to give little Tony 
and Mike a chance to be ‘big’ men 
some day, don’t you?” 


Joe: “That’s right.” 
Sputter of the Singe 
Kenney: “Say, Joe, if anything 


should happen to you tonight on your 
way home,—if a taxicab should hit you 
or something like that,—would your 
bank account be big enough to take 
care of the wife and to send Tony and 
Mike to high school?” 

Joe: “Oh, no. It’s only about five 
hundred dollars.” 

Kenney: “Would you leave anything 


‘ except the little bank account, Joe?” 


Joe: 
ance,” 

Kenney: “A couple of thousand, I 
suppose, Joe?” 

Joe: “Not quite! A couple of hun- 
dred would be more like it.” 

Kenney: “That’s only about enough 
to ‘plant’ you, isn’t it, Joe?” 

Joe: “That’s all. That’s why m 
Wife carries it on me.” , 


“Oh, yes, I have some insur- 


Tar Soap 


Kenney: “Well, Joe, if you should 


be caught in an accident on the subway 
on your way home tonight, who would 
send Tony and Mike to high school? 
Who’d give them the start in life that 
you want them to have?” 

Joe: “Don’t know.” 

Kenney: “I suppose the boys would 
have to get to work and help their 
mother out; would have to give up the 
idea of being educated men, wouldn’t 
they ?” 


Joe: “Yes, I suppose they would.” 
Kenney: ‘That would be too bad, 
Joe.” 
Head Hose 
Kenney: “Say, Joe, suppose that I 


should forget to tip you tonight. ~It 
wouldn’t make much difference to you; 
you wouldn’t miss it mueh, would you?” 

Joe: “Why—I guess not.” 

Kenney: “And, Joe, suppose that two 
of your other customers had forgotten 
it today. It wouldn’t have made a lot 
of difference to you, would it?” 

Joe: “I guess not.” 


Lather 


Kenney (between scrapes): “Well, 
suppose, Joe, that you had a little bank 
on the shelf there. You could drop 
three of your dime tips in every day, 
and never miss them, couldn’t you?” 

Joe: “I suppose I could.” 

Kenney: “You would be sure of it, 
Joe, if those three little dimes would 
absolutely guarantee that in case any- 
thing should happen to you,—say you 
should go blind,—Tony and Mike would 
go to high school anyway?” 


Joe: “I don’t understand you, Mr. 
Kenney.” 
Kenney: “Well, Joe, you want those 


two fine boys to go to high school,— 
want them to have a real chance in life, 
don’t you?” 

Joe: “Sure, I do.” 

Kenney: “And you certainly could 
drop those three dimes in the little 
bank every day, if you wanted to, 
couldn’t you?” 


Joe: “Yes, sir.” 
Witch Hazel 
Kenney: “Well, Joe, you have been 


giving me fine service for several years. 
Now I want to do you a favor. I'll 
bring a little bank for the snelf. You 
will drop in three dimes every day,— 
three little shave tips,—and then forget 
them. I'll fix it, if I can, with one of 
the strongest financial houses in Amer- 
ica, that if anything should happen to 
you on your way home tonight,—or any 
other day or night,—this big company 
will make your bank account large 
enough to send Tony and Mike to high 
school.” 


Joe: “How could they do that, Mr. 
Kenney?” 
Kenney: “They’ll give you an iron- 


clad contract to do it, Joe.” 


Joe: “I don’t understand.” 
Powder 
Kenney: “Well, Joe, they’ll give you 


a contract like this: If anything should 
happen to you, this great company will 
send your wife a check for one thou- 
sand dollars right away. That'll give 
her a chance to open up a little store. 
And they’ll begin sending her fifty dol- 
lars every month. They’ll send her this 
fifty dollars every month for seven 
years, so that she can carry out your 
plan of sending Tony and Mike to high 
school.” 

Joe: “That sounds like some kind 
of insurance, Mr. Kenney.” 

Kenney: “It is, Joe. This special 
plan of completing bank accounts 
through life insurance is the one that 


our most.prominent men adopt to guar- 
antee the education of their boys,— 
lawyers, doctors, mayors, everybody. 
It’s a fine idea, isn’t it?” 

Joe: “Sounds all right, Mr. Kenney, 
but I don’t believe in life insurance. 
My wife pays every week on a policy 
on my life, but I don’t believe in it.” 

Kenney: “I know just how you feel 
about it. By the way, Joe, have you 
ever been to Niagara Falls?” 

Joe: “Why, yes, bu - 


Kenney: “Do you think that any 
man could really appreciate the won- 
ders of Niagara Falls unless he had 
seen them himself? He couldn’t, could 





he?” 
Joe: “No, I don’t believe he could.” 
Kenney: “Well, Joe, this special, 


new, educational policy of life insurance 
is like that. No man can appreciate 
its wonderful benefits unless he has 
seen them for himself. Now, Joe, you 
have never studied life insurance, have 
you?” 

Joe: “No, sir.” 


Kenney: “So, of course, you couldn’t 
be expected to know how wonderful it 
is in taking care of little boys like 


‘Tony and Mike, could you?” 


Joe: “Why, I guess not.” 

Kenney: “Now, Joe, as I said a 
moment ago, this plan for completing 
your savings,—that I HOPE you can 
get,—is the kind that the ‘big’ men of 
America, the smart men, try to get for 
their boys. You love Tony and Mike 
just as much as any millionaire loves 
his sons, don’t you?” 

Joe: “You bet.” 


Kenney: “And this plan of yours 
will enable you to do just as much for 
Tony and Mike as any man could do 
for his boy. It will give them a chance 
in life. Now, as I said, Joe, in return 
for your three little dimes a day, the 
Service Life Insurance Company will 
give you an iron-clad guarantee— 
backed by the state of New York—that 
if anything should happen to you, they 
will send a thousand dollars to your 
wife right away, and in addition to that, 
fifty dollars every month,—twelve and 
a half a week,—for seven long years, 
so that she can carry out your wishes 
in sending Tony and Mike to high 
school. And after the boys get through 
school, they could help her out, couldn’t 
they?” 

Joe: “Yes, they’re good boys, but—” 

Kenney: “I’ll bet they are. And 
with an education and a real start, they 
could make enough money to give their 
mother all of the comforts of life,—an 
easy chair and the like,—couldn’t they?” 

Joe: “Sure.” 

Kenney: “Now, just picture what 
this plan of yours will do for Tony 
and Mike, Joe. When they grow up to 
be successful men and are living in fine 
houses, they’ll take their own little 
boys over to your picture on the parlor 
wall and say, ‘That’s grandpa. He was 
a good man, a smart man. We owe 
this beautiful home and our automobile 
and all our happiness to him. He 
thought out a plan, and carried it 
through, to guarantee our education. 
He was broad-minded enough to know 
what saving through life insurance 
would do for us. He never was a rich 
man, but he did as much for us as any 
rich man could do for his boys. He 
gave us the right start in life.’ Think 
of that, Joe?” 


Application From Hip Pocket 
Kenney: “Now, Joe, I said that I'll 
do this favor for you, if | can. Have 

you ever been seriously ill, Joe?” 


Details Completed—Then Hair Tonic 

The salesman had “you-ed” the bar- 
ber; the barber had “yes-ed” the sales- 
man. Both were happy. Kenney had a 
signed application with cash settle- 
ment; Joe had guaranteed that little 
Tony and Mike would not have to be 
barbers. 

This is a true story. It is based on 
a successful interview which was re- 
peated to the writer by one of his stu- 
dents in the April, 1923, class of the 
Life Insurance Training Course in New 
York University. 

“You ‘YOU’ him, and get him to 
‘YES’ you.” 

What does it all mean? 

Well, it means, first of all, that Ken- 
ney really did not sell life insurance to 
Joe. He simply lead Joe to buy an 
education for Tony and Mike, comfort 
and happiness for their mother, and 
peace of mind for Joe himself. 


Kenney did not tell Joe what Joe 
ought to do. He just gave Joe the op- 
portunity to grasp the very thing which 
Joe needed to guarantee that Joe’s 
plans and hopes for his two little boys 
would come true. ; 


If Kenney had been selling a policy 
in the traditional “practical” way, he 
might have said this to Joe: 


“Joe, J have just gone into the life insurance 
business and J want you to become one of MY 
first policyholders, iu also in a contest in 
the agency this month, and J need another 
application for five thousand to get MY name 
on the honor roll. J am representing the Ser- 
vice Life Insurance Company, one of the strong- 
est in the business. And OUR net cost over 


a period of years is about the lowest of all. 
OUR policy is the most liberal in New York 
State. OUR disability clause is the very latest. 
And WE have all the latest features, such as 
cash values, income privileges, automatic pre- 
mium loans, and the like, 


“Now, Joe, J know that you need some more 
life insurance. J want to fix you up with 
another five thousand. The premium will be 
only a littl over A HUNDRED DOLLARS 
a year, etc.” 


But, you see, Kenney was trying out 
a new idea, “You ‘YOU’ him.” Kenney 
had been told by his instructor to sell 
life insurance in terms of the needs and 
hopes and aspirations of his prospect. 

And, after all, doesn’t Kenney’s 
method pay? 


An Analysis of Life Insurance 


If you are willing to think down to 
the bottom of things, Mr. Reader, won’t 
you agree that life insurance is, in 
effect, a wonderful mechanism whereby 
money may be delivered in definite 
amounts, at specified times, for partic- 
ular purposes, upon the happening of 
some contingency such as the death or 
disability of the policyholder? 


A means for delivering money when 
it is needed—and what IS money? 
Isn’t it merely a METAL—gold—a com- 
modity which has no intrinsic value? 
A ton of it at the North Pole would 
not be worth a morsel of bread. Isn’t 
money merely the METAL in terms of 
which society agrees, for the purposes 
of exchange, to evaluate the things 
which really make for comfort and hap- 
piness in life—food, clothing, homes, 
education, books, music? 

And, then, isn’t life insurance, es- 
sentially, the means of providing for 
future delivery,—not money,—but the 
things that money will buy, the neces- 
sities and comforts of life? 

Hence, if you and I are selling life 
insurance, why not sell it for what it 
actually is—the good things of life for 
future delivery to the wives and sons 
and daughters of our prospects? 
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IN APPRECIATION 


of every effort made to increase the amount of insur- 


ance on the lives of the American people. 


It is estimated that the amount now outstanding is 


60 Billions 


The population is about 


110 Millions 


This means that there is about $545.45 per capita, 


or for every family of five persons, $2,700. 


That is far below the line of sufficiency. The aver- 


age should be raised to at least $1,000 per capita. 


ROBT. A. SASSEEN 


115 Broadway New York City 
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Trust Agreements Written in Conjunction With Insurance 


Millions of dollars are lost annually 
in unsuccessful business ventures or 
dissipated in worthless investments, or 
squandered in speculation. Much of 
this money represents the proceeds of 
life insurance policies, because many 
widows, sons or daughters are not com- 
petent to have absolute control of an 
estate or of an insurance fund. Too 
frequently they become the prey of pro- 
moters of dubious enterprises or the 
victims of unscrupulous vendors of 
questionable stocks .or securities. A 
Trust Agreement attached to a policy of 
life insurance will prevent those de- 
pendent upon the insured from dissipat- 
ing the proceeds, because these pro- 
ceeds will be retained in trust by 
the company and used to provide a 
guaranteed income either for life or for 
a term of years which can neither be 
anticipated nor diverted, nor can the 
beneficiaries of these trusts assign or 
commute the instalment payments into 
a single payment. Further, in some 
states, the proceeds of a life contract 
converted into a trust fund by the pol- 
icyholder with the insurance carrier as 
trustee cannot be reached even by the 
creditors of the beneficiaries. 

The Proceeds 

Insurance moneys at the death of the 
policyholder or at the maturity of the 
policy may, through the instrumental- 
ity of these agreements, be made pay- 
able to the beneficiaries in a variety of 
ways, depending largely upon the par- 
ticular desires of the insured—an in- 
come for life may be created payable 
in monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, or 
annual instalments, or payments may 
be made to some beneficiary for a per- 
iod of years and then continued to 
another or others at the death of the 
first beneficiary. The amount of each 
of these instalments is determined by 
the age of the beneficiaries at the 
death of the insured. A popular ar- 
rangement igs to have the interest on 
the proceeds paid to a wife during her 
life and the principal at her death dis- 
tributed among the children or the issue 
of the children who may have prede- 
ceased the wife, payments to the child- 
ren being made in equal monthly or 
yearly instalments during their lives 
or for a definite period. Frequently, 
a policyholder will prefer to have the 
interest on the proceeds payable to 
his minor children until they attain 
their majority when the principal shall 
become payable to them in instalments 
or in one sum, or this procedure will 
be varied by making the principal pay- 
able half, at the marriage of the child, 
and the remainder at fixed intervals. 

These agreements also afford a very 
excellent means of providing funds nec- 
essary for the education of a son or 
daughter. The endowment is the most 
adaptable form of policy to accomplish 
this purpose, because the proceeds are 
available at the matriculation of the 
son or daughter at college in any one 
of three contingencies, namely, the 
death of the father, the maturity of the 
policy, or, if necessary, the insured can 
have recourse to cash surrender value 


Allan E. BroSmith, 


of the policy as of the date that the 
son or daughter shall enter college. 
In any of these three instances, the 
proceeds can be held in trust by the 
company and apportioned in equal 
monthly instalments to the sons and 
daughters during their college career. 


If the death of the insured shall oc- 
curr sufficiently in advance of the time 
when the children enter college, the 
proceeds of the insurance policy at his 
death may be more than sufficient at 
compound interest to meet the pay- 
ments prescribed in the agreement. In 
such instances, the excess can be im- 
mediately payable to the wife, which 
will mean an additional amount of 
ready money to defray any pressing in- 
debtedness. 


Increasing Demands For These 
Agreements 


The advantages of the arrangements 
for the safeguarding of the dependents 
from the pit-falls which beset inexper- 
ienced investors is manifesting itself 
by the increasing demand for these 
agreements. One life insurance com- 
pany, for instance, accepts in trust by 
these agreements an amount of pro- 
ceeds of life insurance contracts ap- 
proximating $2,000,000 a month. 


If a policyholder were to make the 
proceeds of his life insurance policy 
payable to his executors or adminis- 
trators at his death, the proceeds to be 
expended by the executor or adminis- 
trator in keeping with a deed of trust 
executed by the policyholder during 
his lifetime, the procedure would in- 
volve an expense for attorney’s fees for 
the preparation of the agreement. Like- 
wise, in most instances the executor 
or administrator would be entitled to a 
fee for administering the trust. These 
expenses are avoided under the trust 
agreements which are prepared free 
of charge by the legal staff of the par- 
ticular company issuing them and the 
trusts are administered without any 
fee chargeable against the trust. 


Will Contests 


Will contests are frequent and not 
only entail a financial drain upon the 
estate, but the consequential delays 
in the settlement often work a material 
hardship upon those who should share 
in the distribution of the estate. A con- 
test over a will, however, will not affect 
these agreements nor the ,payments 
which they provide for the beneficiaries. 
And, what is of far more importance, 
payments under these agreements com- 
mence immediately upon receipt of sat- 
isfactory proof of the death of the pol- 
icyholder, which insures an immediate 
income to his dependents. 

Because these funds are mingled 
with the general corporate funds of the 
company and are invested in securities 
in which such corporate funds may be 
invested and are not maintained as 
separate entities, the beneficiaries of 
the trust gain this additional advantage 
namely, because there will be no de- 
preciation of the funds received by the 
company in trust regardless of any de 


Attorney, Travelers 


preciation in the value of any partic- 
ular investment. 


The statutes of nearly all of the 
states prescribe the kind of securities 
in which trust funds may be invested. 
If the proceeds of a life policy were 
payable to an executor or administrat- 
or or to a trust company at the insur- 
ed’s death under a deed of trust instead 
of being permitted to remain in trust 
with the insurance carrier, and the 
insurance fund was invested in keeping 
with the requirements of the statutes 
of the particular state in which the 
trust was to be administered and the 
securities should depreciate, the bene- 
ficiaries would be the sufferers; where- 
as if the proceeds constitute a part of 
the general corporate funds of the in- 
surance company, there can be no de- 
preciation in the particular trust. As 
an illustration—the statutes of the state 
of Connecticut permit trust funds to 
be invested in the bonds of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company. These ‘bonds have deprer 
ciated 50 per cent in the last decade. 
Consequently, if the proceeds of a life 
insurance contract had been invested 
by an executor, administrator or trust 
company in this form of security the 
beneficiary would have suffered a loss 
of.a substantial portion of the life insur- 
ance. 


A Question Answered 


The question is frequently asked— 
why not make my insurance payable to 
my executor or administrator or to a 


trust company to administer as a trust 
fund after my death instead of permit- 
ting it to remain with the 
company? The answer is apparent, 
As has already been said, these trusts 
are administered without cost by an 
insurance company whereas a trust 
company and, except in rare instances, 
an executor or administrator 
a fixed emolument for 
Further, these trust made 
part of the general corporate funds 
of the insurance company and, conse- 
quently, do not suffer depreciation. The 
vast resources of the insurance com- 
panies issuing these agreements, espec- 
ially 


insurance 


receives 
these services. 


funds are 


the older companies, is another 
cogent reason why they should be pre- 
ferred to an executor, administrator or 
even a trust company, because the ac- 
cumulated resources, likewise the stab- 
ility of these companies, instills confi- 


dence. And lastly, the Treasury De- 
partment has ruled relative to the Fed- 
eral Income tax that—where a policy of 
life insurance provides that a_benefi- 
ciary shall receive only the annual pay- 


ment of interest upon the amount of 
the insurance during life and at death 
the proceeds of the insurance shall be 
payable to another as beneficiary, the 
total amount of the interest payments 
received by the first beneficiary are ex- 
empt from taxation when the bene- 
ficiary has not the option of changing 
this arrangement. This would not be 
a fact if the proceeds were not made 
payable to an executor, an administra- 
tor or a trust company. 


Who is Merle Crowell? 


Who is Merle Crowell, who has writ- 
ten so many good stories in “The Amer- 
ican Magazine” about insurance men? 
His latest story was the interview with 
Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Equitable of New York. 


Mr. Crowell is on the staff of that 
magazine and is one of the greatest 
admirers of life insurance men in the 
country. Their particular stories have 
interested him ‘intently because ‘the 
successful life insurance man has all 
those qualifications which characterize 
the sales leaders of the country: energy, 
courage, foresight, fighting qualities and 
system. 


The son of a Maine farmer, Mr. 
Crowell was graduated from the Cor- 
inna Union Academy in 1904, and from 
Coburn Classical Institute in 1906. In 
the fall of that year he entered Colby 
College. Among his other means of 
working his way through school and 
college was that of spending several 
months at a time as a lumber scaler 
in the woods of Northern Maine and 
as a clerk on the spring “Drives.” It 
was while engaged in the latter job 
that he contracted a severe case of 
rheumatic fever. 

This illness was directly responsible 
for his coming to New York and there- 
by satisfying his long harbored hope of 
becoming a newspaper man in the met- 


ropolis. In an attempt to find a cure 


for the physical conditions that made 
the rheumatism possible he spent six 
weeks in a therapeutic institution in 
New Jersey and this took all the money 
that he had. So he could not have gone 
home even if he wanted to. 

Returning to New York with the price 
of but a few meals, he got a job before 
the money was exhausted. A year later 
in 1910 he got a position as cub re- 
porter on the New York “Evening Sun,” 
where he stayed until 1915 when he 
came to the magazine which now em- 
ploys him. He has been there ever 
since with the exception of two years 
in the army. 


PUT YOUR SOUL INTO IT 

Success in our work consists not 
alone in giving people what they want, 
but in creating the want. Think in- 
tently enough, and will it hard enough, 
and then, without knowing it, you will 
lead the thought of your client with 
you, and vastly increase your power as 
a salesman. Whatever the task, dur- 
ing the hours you are engaged in that 
particular work, know nothing else. Do 
the thing you are doing as though your 
whole future depended on the success 
of that particular moment.—New Eng- 
land Pilot. 





Avoid slavery, suggests E. Worfolk, 
which includes slavery to newspapers, 
slavery to habits, slavery to worn-out 
ideas and slavery to tobacco. 
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M anager 


Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 


of St. Louis 


For State of New Jersey 


With Offces at 


38° Clinton Street, Newark, N. 2, 
‘Phone, Mitchell 1416 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. 3. 
‘Phone, Montgomery 7621 


For Your Clonventence--At Your Service 
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The Agent In Litigation 


By Thomas W. Blackburn, Secretary and Counsel, 


According to Deitch’s Digest for the 
year ending October 31, 1921, there were 
one hundred sixty-five life insurance 
cases decided in the courts of last re- 
sort in America. Of these one hun- 
dred sixty-five, sixteen were disputes of 
a character in which the companies 
were only nominally interested, if in- 
terested at all. The remaining one 
hundred and forty-nine cases arose di- 
rectly between the beneficiaries or as- 
signees and the companies. Sixty-eight 
decisions were favorable to the compa- 
nies and eighty-two were adverse. Of 
the adverse cases, a large majority were 
affirmations of findings and judgments 
below where the supreme tribunals re- 
fused to overrule findings of juries on 
questions of fact. In eleven of these 
cases the liability or non-liability turned 
on acts of the agent. 

In passing it should be remarked 
that more than two hundred and fifty 
life insurance companies were in busi 
ness in the year 1921 and they were 
dealing with twenty-five million policy- 
hoJders. 

It may be interesting to use these 
cases as illustrations of the relation 
the agents sustain to the companies in 
matters of litigation. 


Involving Agents Authority 


In South Carolina a suit was brought 
on a policy of insurance delivered by 
the agent which provided that it 
should be in force only upon payment of 
the first premium while the insured was 
in good health. The agent delivered the 
policy when the applicant was sick, a 
short time before he died. The com- 
pany contended that by the terms of 
the pollicy the agent should have re- 
fused delivery because of the health 
of the insured, of which he had knowl- 
edge. It argued that only certain offi- 
cials had the right to make, modify or 
discharge contracts or waive any of 
the company’s rights. Nevertheless, 
the question of good health when the 
policy was received by the agent was 
submitted to the jury and the company 
was held on the policy. 

In New Mexico it was held that the 
agent did not have apparent authority 
to waive prompt payment of premiums 
and the court defined waiver as “the 
intentional abandonment or relinquish- 
ment of a known right.” 

In Massachusetts, where an indus- 
trial policy provided that agents had 
no authority to make any modification 
or waiver of the policy or its provi- 
sions, the statement of an agent to fhe 
beneficiary that the pollicy would not 
lapse until thirteen weekly payments 
were overdue, did not constitute a 
waiver of its provisions. 

In Alabama the extent of the author- 
ity of an agent to waive the payment 
of extra war risk premiums was sub- 
mitted to the jury and judgment 
against the company was affirmed. 

A Texas court held that the insured 
had notice of the limitations of the 
agent’s authority to collect renewal 
premiums only, upon receipt furnished 
and signed by the general officials, but 
further held that this provision may 
be waived and that the payment to an 
agent authorized to accept such pay- 
ment is sufficient to prevent forfeiture, 
whether authorized expressly or by 
waiver or by estoppel, In this case, 
the cashier of a bank acted as agent 
for the insurance company to collect 
Premiums and deposited as agent for 
the insurer the amount of the premium. 





American Life Convention 


His knowledge of the acts ofthe in- 
surance company with reference to 
premiums was imputed to the insurer 
and the insured was required to show 
reliance on this knowledge before he 
could establish estoppel of the insur- 
ance company to assert want of agency. 
Limitations on the Agent 

The Arkansas supreme court decided 
that an agent having authority to de 
liver an insurance policy, though not 
authorized to make @ contract for the 
company, has authority to permit the 
insured to examine the policy before 
delivery or to permit him to reject 
the policy after opportunity to read it, 
and the consent of such agent to the 
surrender of the policy and delivery 


THOMAS W. BLACKBURN 


back to the insured of the premium 


note, terminated the contract. 
Where a ‘life insurance Company in 
New York issued its executed life 


policy to its agent for delivery to in 
sured, the agent had apparent authority 
to deliver it in such manner as to 
waive the requirement for pre payment 
of premium. In this case the court 
further held that stipulations intended 
to prevent a policy of life insurance 
from becoming effective until signing 
of the application and payment of the 
first premium, could be waived and 
were waived in this case. 
In Georgia an applicant 
false representation as to matters 
material to the risk. In the applica- 
tion the insured agreed that only cer- 
tain officers could make, modify or dis- 
charge contracts or waive any of the 
company’s rights or requirements and 
“that none of these acts can be done 
by the agent taking the application.” 
The agent. who solicited and delivered 
the policy had knowledge at the time 
of writing and the delivery thereof, of 
the false represen‘ations made by the 
insured. In this case the court held 
that in view of the express limitations 
of the powers of the soliciting agent, 
agreed to by insured, the knowledge of 


made a 


such agent is not imputable to the 
company. 
An insurance company executed a 


policy and sent it to an agent in 
Mississippi to be delivered when the 
insured furnished a health certificate 
by one of its examining physicians. 
These provisions were not in the 
policy but in a letiter of insttructions. 
The agent delivered the policy with- 
out complying with the instructions. 
Under the Mississippi code the policy 


was held valid in thy laands of the ine 
sured Or dus veueuciary Lhougu LO 
liedill, Cerlilicate was Lurnished to the 
agent of the Company. More than 
sixty days had elapsed from the time 
OL tne Lirsl eXaMinauon YUL IL Was eid 
lual pecause the Company Imad a rule 
ior the government of uts agents re 
quiring health certificates alter sixty 
uays had elapsed if such rule was not 
wmougut to tne Knowledge of the un- 
sureu, De Was Ot bound by it... ln that 
paruicuiar Case, the fact that the in- 
pulfuce poilcy recited on its face an 
ackuOWleugmvent of the receipt of the 
preinlum was conclusive against the 
company, though the company might 
hoid the insured liable for the pay- 
ment of the premium. As between the 
beneficiary and the insurer, it was 
absolutely conclusive. 
Effects of Misrepresentation 

In North Carolina, insurer’s agent 
falsely represented to the insured that 
his policy ad lapsed and rwaying 
thereon the insured failed to pay prer 
mluims tor a number of years. Later, 
the insured learning *hat he had been 
unposed upon, instituted a suit for re 
instatement but died before his case 
was brought to trial. it was held that 
the beneficiary was entitled to recover. 

In another Mississippi case the 
agent declined to deliver a policy re- 
ceived trom the company for the 
reason that the insured was sick in a 
hospital under the treatment of a 
physician and the insurer's general in- 
structions were not to deliver policies 
unless applicant is in good heath and 
in case of change in the applicant's 
health he was required to return the 
policy to the insurer for instructions. 


. The contract provided that the policy 


should not become effective unless and 
until delivered and received by the in- 
sured while in good health. Notwith- 
standing this, the trial court, sustain- 
ing a jury verdict, gave judgment for 
the plaintiff which the supreme court 
reversed. 
Agents’ Legal Status 

From these cases, aki determined in 
the courts of last resort in a single 
year, the following deductions may be 
regarded as conclusive: 

1. The agent may, by violating the 
company’s rules, involve the company 
in a loss which compliance with the 
rules would have avoided. 

2. Unless the agent’s apparent au- 
thority will estop the cJaimant to plead 
a waiver of an explicit provision in 
the policy or application, an act of thse 
agent will be binding upon the com- 
pany, or at least will raise an issues of 
fact to be determined by a jury. 

3. If the agent’s authority is specifi- 
cally limited and the limitations of his 
authority were known to the insured, 
an assumption of authority by an agent 
to waive a condition precedent will 
not bind the company. 

4. Where an agent violates rules and 
assumes an authority not included in 
his agency, and waives or agrees to 
waive the payment of a premium, or to 
deliver a policy sent to him with in- 
structions to require the performance 
of a term in the policy or application 
or a well defined rule of the company, 
he lays himself open to two alternative 
disadvantages. He may be sued by ths 
beneficiary for misleading the insured 
to the beneficiary’s damage, or he may 
be sued by the company for breach of 
his contract with the company re 
sulting in loss by the company. 

5. The agent who wilfully or negli- 
gently places his company in a pasi- 
tion which means a law suit and a 
possible heavy loss, {s 20t an un 


WRITING 120 APPS 
IN AMONTH 


To write 120 applications in one 
month in and in the vicinity of Paris, 
Ky., is the remarkable achievement of 
R. F. Clendenin, who is associate gen- 
eral-agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to narrate how he did it and to 
tell something about himself he said: 

“I entered the life insurance business 
in 1904 as a part-time man under 
Hiram M. Taylor, now member of the 
firm of C. B. & H. M. Taylor, general 
agents of our company in Philadelphia. 
At that time I was employed as book- 
keeper in the First National Bank in 
this city. 

“After Mr. Taylor was made general 
agent I contracted with H. D. Rodman, 
general agent for the company in this 
state. Later on with H. D. & C. D. 
Rodman. I am now under contract 
with C. D. Rodman, general agent of the 
company at Louisville. 

“I worked as a part-time man until 
October, 1913, at which time I decided 
to devote my entire time to the life 
insurance business. During the years 
1918 and 1920 I wrote the largest num- 
ber of lives in the United States for 
our company, winning the presidency 
of the Marathon Club, which is com- 
posed of the men who write 100 or more 
men within the year. 

“For several years I have had the 
ambition to write 100 lives in a month. 
This I was able to do during the month 
of May, by concentrating my entire 
energy and thought on life insurance, 
calling on no one except old _ policy- 
holders. | have no special argument 
or skill, but I believe in my work thor- 
oughly. I try at all times to give ser- 
vice to my policyholders, regardless of 
commissions. I feel that this unusual 
record for May was the result of 19 
years of service in this community. 
There is only one way to do it, that 
is, work, study, thought, thoroughness, 
enthusiasm, sincerity, and honesty of 
purpose. I was careful of my physical 
condition during this campaign and 
kept myself as a race horse at all times. 
This contributed a great deal to my 
success in the campaign.” 


IF NOT? 


Have you any life insurance? 

If not— 

Would your widow have any substi- 
tute for your salary, fees or wages? 

If not— 

Could she feed and clothe and care 
for herself and your children? 

If not— 

Could she pay the taxes on the home 
and the interest on your mortgage? 

If not— 

Could she prevent foreclosures of the 
mortgage and the sale of the home? 

If not— 

Could she pay the rent and keep the 
family together without your salary? 

If not— 

Don’t you think it is time to provide 
for her a monthly income in case your 
salary, fees or wages cease by death? 

—Bankers’ Life Bulletin. 





worthy agen‘, but he is a dangerous 
citizen and an enemy of the great body 
of policyholders who pay losses from 
their accumulated contributions. 

Modern life insurance policies are 
clear, cleancut and unambiguous. No 
agent should by implication or ex- 
press agreement waive, modify or re- 
vise any term or condition. He owes 
it to himself, his company, his clients 
and all other policyholders to walk in 
the straight path, performing the du- 
ties for which he is paid by the com- 
pany and avoiding all temptation to 
assume on behalf of the company to 
perform any act which is not plainly 
within his authority. 
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THE GROWING DEMAND 


FOR GROUP INSURANCE 


By Fred W. Tasney, Third Vice-President, 
The Prudential 























The author cf this article is one of 
the ablest of American insurance men, 
with a long experience which has ena- 
bled him to comprehend at close range 
the problems of the insurange agent as 
well as to understand the needs of in- 
surance buyers, In addition to his other 
duties he was recently placed at the head 
of the group insurance division of The 
Prudential. 

Recently we received a letter which 
had been written to a large concern 
by one of its employees who is a Pole. 
This man’s wife, who had also been 
employed by the firm, had just passed 
on and he was endeavoring to express 
his thanks for the interesti shown him 
on this unfortunate occasion by his 
employers through payment of a group 
policy and to his fellow employees of 
the corporation for ‘heir kindnesses. 
The communication evidenced the sin- 
cere appreciation of this man for the 
many courtesies and consideration ex- 
tended to him and his little family. In 
a ‘etter of this character, the contents 
of which were dictated by the heart 
with an overwhelming sense of grati- 
tude, it is not unexpected that particu- 
lar stress should be laid on the pay- 
ment of a sum under the Group insur- 
ance plan, which went far to solve his 
problems in the time of greatest need. 

This is but one sample of the many 
letters received showing the feeling of 
those whose ways have been mads 
easier through this form of insurancs 
which gives the maximum amount of 
protection for the least possible cost. 
Real Intent and Worth of Insurance 

The employer who, in most instances, 
is a strong believer in life insurances 
is likely to recognise and quickly the 
great benefits of the Group plan when 
it has been clearly explained to him. 
Employes, however, may be somewhat 
apathetic at the announcement that the 
benefits of Group insurance have heen 
extended to them but the payment of 
a claim under it in the plant, whether 
for disability or death, shows the real 
intent and worth of this insurance and 
the wisdom of the employer in select- 
ing it. Then follows the merited ap- 
probation of all employees in a stronger 
and deeper sense of loyalty. The pay 
ment of claims serves to demonstrate 
to the faithful worker as is possible 
in no other manner just how much 
Group insurance means to him. The 
loyal emp'oyee in the plant, alert to 
his home interests and the cares that 
fall to his wife, has long been burdened 
with ‘he thought that his sudden and 
unexpected death would deprive his 
family of comforts for which he daily 
strives to make provision. The Group 
idea while, of course, not guaranteeing 
an amount that would make the family 
independent, in most cases neverthe- 
less carries sufficient protection to 
meet the expenses incident to last ill- 
ness and provide a balance besides. 
The funds that the husband and father 
has labored so hard to accumulate 
may, therefore, remain untouched to 
fulfill his original purpose. 

It is not claimed that in Group in- 


surance lies the panacea for labor 
turnover. Statements to this ¢ffect 
have been made but they were attri- 
butable to over-zealousness and made 
without due consideration of the facts 
and a thorough knowledge of econom- 
ics, the spasmodic and territorial de- 
mands for certain c'asses of skilled 
labor, etc. We do state most empha- 
tically, however, that Group insurance 
in the plant has been “the tie tha‘ 
bound” in the case of many men who 
otherwise would have been influenced 
to go elsewhere., 


Had No Other Policy 


Investigation of the death claims un- 
der Group insurance shows that a con- 
siderable number of those so insured 
had no other policy. In every instance 
perhaps the employee was not wholly 
to blame as he may have been one of 


inception and for a short period there- 
to him enhanced by 50%. 
Each Policy a Widespread Advertise- 
ment 

The sales of Group insurance at its 
after were a little slow but each Group 
policy sold meant a widespread adver- 
tisement in the community in which 
that particular plan was located, and 
so the popularity of the plan has 
grown by leaps and bounds, for no 
better advertisement could be found 
that would create a better impression 
than the discussion of its merits by 
the emplovees with their friends. re- 
latives and acquaintances. This form 
of advertisement is now “laying up 
treasure” for the able cxecutives who 
manage the corporation as when addi- 
tional help is wanted thev find among 
the applicants manv who have been in- 


children to a large and trustworthy 
concern, a responsibility which the 
employer would otherwise feel that he 
was in duty bound to provide for. 
Average Amount of Group Insurance 
Per Employe 

The average amount of Group insur- 
ance per employe is about $1,000. Not- 
withstanding the many and varied suc- 
gestions made to him with a view to 
saving. statistics show that very few 
succeed in laying by a substantial 
amount. Living conditions with their 
present high prices have, of course, a 
direct bearing on this condition, and 
while in not a few cases we find em- 
ployees who own their homes, the ma- 
jority are still carrying mortgages or are 
renting the apartments in which they 
live. It is very gratifying, therefore, 
to the widow of the employee to re- 
ceive a check for $1,000, and how much 
that amount DOES mean to her. With- 
out a substantial amount of funds she 
is placed in the position where she may 
have to immediately give up her home 
and take up any occupation that might 
be offered under the stress of circum- 
stances. The amount paid under Groun 
insurance would give her time to think 
and plan so that she mirht muster all 
of her resources and see how she could 
better face the future. The Groun 
idea, therefore, strongly anneals to the 
wife and establishes another strone 
link between the emplover and em- 
vlovee. The approximate cost of 
Group insurance is only 1% of the pay- 
roll, surely a small amount for the ad- 
ditional peace of mind it brings into 
the works and the home. The annpre- 
ciation of the family of the emplovee 
is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of interest and co-operation. 

Groun insurance is the next logical 
step after comnensation insurance, and 
compensation insurance is conceded to 
be both necessary and equitable. It 


those unfortunate individuals who had 
endeavored to secure life insurance 
through regular channels, believing 
that his first rejection was a matter 
of prejudice or carelessness on the part 
of the examining physician. When, 
however, other medical men endorsed 
this finding he has been staggered by 
the knowledge that as far as his indi- 
vidual application was concerned its 
acceptance by a standard company was 
an entirely hopeless thought. To such 
a man Group insurance comes as a 
very large ray of sunlight and doubt- 
less removes a large share of worrv. 
Group insurance is what its nam# indi- 
eates and the people of one concern 
are considered asi a group irrespective 
of the physical condition of many or 
what their age may be. 

A few words might be devoted to 
the fundamental reason for Group in- 
surance. It isn’t something in a tidy 
package tied with a gold cord to be 
handed to the employee on a silver 
platter to quiet any dissatisfaction. On 
the contrary the real principle behind 
it lies in the employer’s desire to recog- 
nize service. Many executives prefer to 
graduate the amounts of Group insur- 
ance according to length of service of 
employees and so it is that we find 
older employees insured under greater 
sums. This fact: has a tendency to in- 
fluence others to persist so that thev 
too may reap the reward of faithful 
endeavor. 

If there is a weakness in connection 


fluenced to apply through a sincere de- 
sire to engage and stay with a company 
having such high ideals of beneficent 
consideration. Even yet, however, 
Group insurance is only on the thres- 
hold of development but it is safe to 
say that the total of the Group busi- 
ness of the first ten years will be more 
than doubled in half that time. 

The deep-thinkinge reader will be im- 
pressed bv this statement for he will 
see that it must refer to a proposition 
of inestimahle value, which value has 
been speedily recognized after a clear 
explanation of its many virtues. He 
mav be even more influenced nerhaps 
hv the further statement that the first 
Grovy policy to include the life and 
accident features was evolved after an 
exhanstive search by a_ well-known 
emplover in a large industry to bring 
about a reciprocal feeling between em- 
ployer and emplovee, to create a real 
interest on the part of the employees 
in their work and in their emnlover 
and to stabilize as far as possible the 
emplovees. This employer studied 
pension systems of various kinds and 
other forms of benefit where they had 
heen tried but without discovering re- 
sults that gave him verv much en- 
couragement. He concluded that he 
must reach the home life and_ the 
families of the men, believing that 
throurh that influence a greater ner- 
manenerv in the emvloyment could he 
secured. The situation was thoroughly 


cannot 
Through the 
plover of heart force into the running 
of the plant. however. there develons a 
more expansive revard for the welfare 
of the faithful worker, 
to reciprocate this consideration to the 
hest of his 
there comes as a 
creased thonght and effort because of 
the fact 
larger conception 
the firm and its output. 

Let any one who doubts the efficiency 
of Group insurance and the regard in 
which it is held hv the emplovees talk, 
if he can. -with the manager of some 
concern that has carried this form of 


supplanted an alreadv well established 
form—Employer’s Liability Insurance. 
These plans are each a great advanced 


Groun insurance should repre- 


sent not only the practical business 
sense of the employer but a measure of 
sentiment as well. and wherever such 
sentiment is found on the part of the 
employer there is a better morale on 
the part of the employee. 


Pays For Itself 


Group insurance pays for itself. It 
helps’ to 
eliminate waste. 
sood will and expresses more substan- 
tially 
ment in business that is making more 


stimulate production and 
It is an evidence of 
than words the human ele- 
efficient employees. You 
lovalty and efficiency. 
introduction hy the em. 


and 
hire 


who endeavors 


conscanence 
result in- 


ebility. In 
natural 


of the emnplovee having a 
of his relation to 


with Group insurance I would say that 
it lies in not thoroughly selling the 
Group idea to the employee. For this 
reason onlv a sma percentage of anv 
staff will) fullv realize its benefits a* 
the start. If the concern distributes a 
house organ to i‘s workers due ex 
planation should be given there and in 
simple and understandable terms and 
the matter featured lat certain inter- 
vals with some different phas® of tho 
subject in each number. Tt has been 
our pleasure to read some of the most 
powerful arguments on Group insur- 
ance published in the organs of a few 
of the alert and vitally interested or- 
ganizations. The emp'ovee who {fs well 
sold on Group insurance finds its value 


canvassed and a Group plan was dis. 
cussed. The employer hecame con- 
vineed that for intrinsie valve as com- 
rared to cost this was the verv step 
the manufacturer should take in any 
vlan to stabilize and strengthen the re- 
lation between his employees and him- 
self for their mutual benefit and for 
the improvement of the business, and 
he has reason ever since that time to 
congratulate himself on his decision. 
“Better Teamwork 

There is little doubt that better team 
work is developed under the Group 
plan for the employee must see that it 
transfers the responsibility of pro- 
viding for his bereaved widow and 


insurance for some time and which. in 
the endeavor to retrench in the matter 
of expenses. has caused it to even be 
suspected that they were thinkine of 
dispensing with the Group plan. The 
inquirer will at once be convinced that 
where once installed the Group idea is 
likely to be a fixture as executives have 
been besieged with protests of no un- 
mistakable character where the 
thought has been expressed that it 
might be discontinued. In conjunction 
with this let him consider the design 


of the advertisement of a prominent 
firm in a recent edition of a leadins 
New York paper inthe “Help Wanted” 
column. Here, in an effort to locate 


(Continued on page 56) 
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COE =I IE — Se rere 
- 
| PETER M. FRASER, General Agen 
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| THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
E i 
INSURANCE COMPANY i 
of 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
U U 
Tl Announces wi 
al l 
u That over twenty of his agents have qualified for the i 
FT $100,000 and $200,000 Field Clubs,— 7 
ll That each month this year has exceeded the corresponding 
U month in previous years,— | il 
| i 
That FRASER SERVICE is helping life insurance men suc- | 
ceed in a big way,— 
That there are many reasons why it pays to do business 
7 with the Company's largest agency. ll 
I PETER M. FRASER. 
i Singer Building = 
149 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Cort. 0590 Room 616 
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Reasons for the Phenomenal 


Some of the brightest minds in the 
insurance business have been concen- 
trated on the sales problems in group 
insurance—and yet, with all due honor 


and regard for the splendid salesman- 


ship abilities of these gentlemen, we 
cannot attribute their success solely to 
the power of sales argument. Anything 
which has grown from nothing to the 
gigantic proportions of group insurance, 
in eleven years, must possess great in- 
trinsic merit, and this merit must mani- 
fest itself in ways that go ahead of the 
salesman. 


There is, perhaps, no other branch of 
salesmanship in which the heart inter- 
est—the appeal to human sympathy and 
love of family—can be so skilfully and 
effectively used as in the sale of group 
insurance. The most effective of these 
human interest stories reach the ears 
of the executive through mouth-to- 
mouth circulation which he hears from 
time to time. Such instances as related 
in the story of Tim Healy’s Widow, 
quoted later on in this paper, have al- 
ready placed him in a receptive mood 
in advance of the salesman’s call. 


Two Billions of Group in Force 


In an authoritative article which re- 
cently appeared in the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce” it was stated that 
approximately two billion dollars of 
group life insurance are now in force, 
covering something like two million em- 
ployees. If we assume that in the 
average family there are three persons 
for each wage earner, six million people 
are now living under the protection of 
group life insurance. Comparison of 
these figures with the growth of any 
other line of business during the past 
decade makes the story of group insur- 
ance seem all but incredible. 


Where shall we look for the cause of 
this tremendous expansion? Good sales- 
manship is admittedly a contributing 
factor, but we have already intimated 
that it is not the only one. The sales- 
man is 100% effective only when he has 
a story to tell which rings true, and 
has the human interest appeal. A re- 
cital of mere facts and figures has never 
sold any group insurance nor much of 
anything else. 


A Human Interest Story 


The other day there came to the at- 
tention of this writer a human interest 
story which appeared in the house or- 
gan of a large corporation in northern 
New York State. It is worth reproduc- 
ing here in full: 


“The story of Tim Healy’s Widow is 
a short story. Stories of this sort usu- 
ally are. But this is a different story, 
otherwise it wouldn’t be worth telling. 
It wasn’t Tim or Tim’s widow that made 
it different; it was Tim’s boss. 

“Tim Healy had bought a little home; 
that is, he had agreed to buy it and he 
had aJready paid in three hundred dol- 
lars. It was a happy day for Tim and 
Mrs. Tim and the six young ones when 
they gathered themselves and their 


Spread of Group Insurance 


By T.S. Lowry, Jr., Sales Supervisor Group Insurance, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


household belongings together and 
moved into their own new little home. 

“One morning, shortly after, Tim went 
to work as usual, and then—but we 
will let the investigator for the ‘boss’ 
tell the rest of the story as it appeared 
in his report. Here it is: 

“‘Timothy Healy, turn-table operator, 
aged 40, killed when a bar of iron struck 
him on the head. Careful man, not to 
blame for accident. Left a wife and six 
children. Just bought a home, owed 
$1,100 on it. Oldest boy, 11 years, has 
a shriveled arm, baby 13 months. Noth- 
ing in the house to feed them after the 
first day. 

“Tim worked at the round house for 
several years, protected under com- 
pany’s group insurance plan of monthly 
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payments to the widow. Family would 
have been a charity case except for 
group insurance.’ 


“They gave Tim a ‘wake’ and buried 
him decently with the first check from 
the insurance company, Tim’s widow 
paid the debts, and with the seventy- 
five dollars she gets on the first of every 
month she says she will be able to keep 
the family together. She’s rented the 
front room for enough to keep up the 
payments on the little home that she 
and Tim bought when their dreams were 
rosy. 


“The fellows who knew Tim and who 
worked along side him at the round 
house haven’t taken a vote on what they 
think of the ‘boss’ but just let some- 
body start something that isn’t fair.” 


This simple portrayal of the passing 
of Tim Healy and the attendant circum- 
stances is the sort of “selling dope” 
which goes ahead of the salesman. Such 
occurrances are repeated hundreds of 
times every week and passed from 
mouth to mouth throughout the country. 
Employment departments of many in- 
dustrial establishments report that a 
steadily increasing number of applicants 
ask “What is your plan of group insur- 
ance” as an opening question. 

Humanity Served At All Times 

It has been said with much truth that 
no employer could sit through one day’s 
operations in the claim department of 


any one of the large companies writing 
group insurance without placing an 
order to cover his group before leaving 
the office. 

Group insurance serves humanity at 
the time of greatest need. It has justi- 
fied its existence through service which 
no other agency has yet been able to 
render. 

We need not wonder, then, at the 
rapid growth of an institution which 
has for its greatest purpose the alle- 
viation of human suffering. 


American employers are fast coming 


to a realization that close attention to 
“humanics” is as essential to the suc- 
cess of the modern business organiza- 
tion as proper care of the mechanics of 
the situation. They are beginning to 
see that the human machine is the most 
important factor in industry, and that 
the family is the unit rather than the 
individual employee. 

They are coming face to face with 
the fact that John Smith who works 
with his hands, and walks two miles 
every day to his job has as great a love 
for his wife and children as the boss 
who rolls along in his limousine—that 
to love is as human as it is to err. 
Touch a man’s heart, be he rich or poor, 
by showing consideration for his loved 
ones, and you have cemented a rela- 
tionship which no amount of money 
could buy. It is the human appeal, the 
heart interest that sells group insur- 
ance, and no living man would dare to 
predict the limit of its spread and use- 
fulness. 








Ranchman Now 


The Bankers Life of Iowa has a gen- 
eral agent who at one time was a 
ranchman and before that a cowboy. 
He is B. T. Childress, of Terrell, Tex. 
Asked to tell how he went into insur- 
ance and some of his early experiences 
therein he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“I was living on a ranch and my two 
girls became old enough to start to 
school, consequently it forced me to 
move to town in order to educate them. 
I opened up a local collecting agency, 
and was doing very nicely, was making 
about $125.00 to $150.00 per month. 

“Will Martin, who was general agent 
of the Merchants Life Association of 
Burlington, Iowa, came into my office 
and sold me one of their contracts. I 
had quite a long chat with him about 
taking a contract. He told me very 
frankly that I could not write it. I 
asked him why, and he said that he had 
appointed some twenty or thirty differ- 
ent men and not a one of them had 
made good. He and Mr. Gafney were 
partners, and to make a long story short 
it took me about four or five weeks, 
but I finally sold Mr. Gafney on the 
idea of giving me a contract, then I 
asked him to give me a fountain pen 
which he refused to do, but said that if 
I would write $25,000 worth of business 
in the next sixty days that he would 
buy me a fountain pen like the one that 
he had. I presented him with $45,000 
worth of business in the first two weeks, 
paid for and examined, consequently I 
got my fountain pen. That was back 
in 1908. 


Took Lead Early 

“William Bacon, of Greenville, was also 
connected with Martin & Gafney as an 
agent, and the first two or three months 
I took the lead not only of Texas but 
of the United States as a life insurance 
salesman for them. In a very short 
time, but about a year as I remember, 
Mr. Bacon was appointed general agent 
of the Bankers Life Association of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and I quit the Merchants 
and went with the Bankers with Mr. 


a General Agent 


Bacon. I stayed with them until about 
1911, when they changed from an as- 
sessment to a legal reserve, old line, 
mutual company then I quit them and 
went with the Southland of Dallas. I 
led the Southland two or three months 
while I was with them, and I know at 
one time I won a $300 prize that was 
put out. 


“I did not have much sense about 
life insurance at that time and did not 
see any difference between a non-partic- 
ipating stock company policy and a legal 
reserve, old line, mutual company, but 
the business men soon showed me that 
they did not intend to buy stock com- 
pany insurance, so in November of 1915 
I went back with the Bankers Life 
Company. As for my recent history my 
record shows for itself. 


“In September, 1922, the Bankers saw 
; fit to give me an agency managers’ posi- 
‘tion with a head office at Terrell, and I 
am proud to say it is about the only 
general office of the Bankers Life in 
any town under 50,000 population, and 
Terrell’s population is around 9,000. At 
times I think that I will never be able 
to put a general agency across, al- 
though, I have filled my quota with 
$200,000 over and still have eight 
months to go, but at the same time I am 
not at all satisfied with the progress 
that I have made as a general agent. 
I am going to give it a thorough test 
and I will know before anybody else 
whether I am going to make a success 
or not, and if I see that I am not then 
I am going to the Home Office and lay 
my cards on the table, face up, and ask 
them to release me, and then I am go- 
ing to ask some other general agent to 
give me a job, and I may call on you at 
some future date to recommend me. 

“From my personal experience I have 
found out that a life insurance salesman 
should never under any circumstances 
try to sell a man a life insurance policy, 
but should sell him the idea, and then 
the man will do the buying.” 





SONS OF INSURANCE MEN 


The average railroad man, civil ®n- 
ginesr, doctor or newspaper man will 
tell you he does not want his son to 
follow his vocation, but we never knew 
a life insurance man who was not en- 
thusiastically in favor of bringing up 
his son in the life insurance busin2ss, 
says a writer of the Northwestern 
Mutual, 
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How I Drifted Until I Found Myself 


The Remarkable Story of a Prominent Insurance General Agent Who Finally 
Charted His Course 


When I was seven years of age, I 
went to school six weeks one winter 
to a woman teacher, who always, on 
Monday morning and sometimes during 
the week, would address the pupils 
and almost invariably say: “You can 


do anything you want to do, if you 
want to do it bad enough.” I do not 
know where she is or what became 
of her, but if her vision and precept 
were placed before the American youth 
of today in a form which they could 
understand, progress and advancement 
in all lines of human endeavor would 
show a greater impetus than ever be- 
fore in world history. 

A careful study of the biographies 
of men and women who have accom- 
plished big things in the world of fin- 
ance, economics, manufacturing and the 
sciences, indicates that because of their 
singleness of purpose, their stick-to- 
it-iveness, they too must have been sold 
on the idea that “You can do anything 
you want to do, if you want to do it 
bad enough.” The simple philosophy 
of that little backwoods school teacher 
has been in the background of my con- 
sciousness throughout my life, the fund- 
amental cause of a final awakening for 
me resulting in my breaking the chains 
of indifference that had kept me « more 
or less honorable ne’er-do-well. 


The Need of Impelling Interest 


I shiver when I think of the way I 
drifted all those years. The mind is 
the greatest known source of power. 
Scientists "tell us that at the age of 
three, all children have exactly the 
same number of brain cells. Why, then, 
cannot men and women accomplish 
more on the average? It is because 
they not only lack stick-to-it-iveness, but 
also an impelling interest. Without in- 
terest the human mind will not func- 
tion at anything like its developed cap- 
acity for long, but when really interest- 
ed in our tasks our physical bodies will 
be sustained for a much longer period 
of time than would be possible without 
interest. 

Observe the average child’s interest 
in a new toy; see how quick it dis- 
cards an old toy for a new one. This 
trait seems to follow children into ma- 
turity and instead of deciding upon a 
career that really interests them and 
sticking to it, they seemingly require 
a change of scenery, of position or oc- 
cupation. This was my trouble for 
fifteen years. A new interest seemed 
to be necessary, because had I been 
Teally interested in several positions 
held by me I could have made progress. 
Once in a while you will find a young- 
ster who will play with a given toy day 
in and day out, week in and week out. 
Why? Because of sustained interest. 
Watch that child, follow his or her 
career. The only difference between 
men and women who are successful 
and those who are not and those who 
might be called average successes, is 
the difference between their interest 
in what they are doing and their ox- 
perience. 


Born in Mountains; Lived in Negro 
Cabin 


This story is being told anonymously, . 


because I occupy a very responsible 
Position in my chosen work, life insur- 
ance. I am sure I can say with pard- 
Onable pride that, at age forty-one, 
I am known from coast to coast and 
from the Canadian border to the gulf, 


all of which has been accomplished 
in the short time of eight years. 

I was born in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North Caro- 
lina, the third of four boys. My mother 
died when I was three, and I went to 
live with my mother’s father, a confed- 
erate veteran of the Civil War, who had 
been immensely wealthy for his day 
and had owned many slaves. Sher- 
man’s men in their march to sea 
destroyed most of his property. He 
never recovered from the _ injustice 
which he believed had been done him- 
self as an individual, and the south as 
a whole. My father took the two older 


boys and moved away after my mother's 
My younger brother, a babe, 


death. 











was taken by my father’s people to 
raise. 

My father and mother lived in a negro 
cabin on the plantation of my mother’s 
father. I am told that prior to my 
mother’s death she worked incessantly 
in the cotton fields and that I reposed 
peacefully under a bush near an old- 
fashioned rail fence, the kind that made 
Lincoln famous. My grandfather’s 
home was built of logs, and while more 
or less pretentious and comfortable for 
its days, there were no conveniences 
such as cook stoves, lighting facilities 
and so forth; in fact we only had one 
small tin kerosene lamp with a round 
burner. There were no glass windows 
in the house. Cooking was done upon 
the open fire place. 

Such schooling as I was able to ob- 
tain was had in a little log school house 
tour miles distant from my grandfath- 
er’s home, by walking. The school 
district was poor, teachers got $15 a 
month; they usually had about six 
weeks of school. Webster’s old blue 
back speller was the principal text 
book. | 
My grandmother, who frequently had 
fainting spells, once fell face forward 
into the fire. I, a lad of eight, dragged 
her out because my grandfather was a 
hopeless cripple, having broken his 
thigh at the age of 84. After that I 
had to do all of the cooking, my grand- 
mother preparing the food to be placed 
upon the fire. One night when I was 
about nine, my grandfather called to 
me that grandmother wag having one 
of her spells and for me to bring the 
camphor. I did so, but she did not 
revive. He said, “You had better blow 
the big horn.” When any family or 
individual was in distress, three long 
and two short blasts from a big ram’s 
horn would bring help. The old fam- 
ily home was about a quarter of a mile 
from the main road, which ran along 
on the crest of a ridge, Grandfather 





said I should go up on the road, and as 
I stepped out into the night which was 
dark because of cloudiness, and felt 
my way along in the deathlike stillness 
you can imagine my feelings. There 
cume to me at that time the school 
teacher's philosophy. “You can do any- 
thing if you want to do it bad enough.” 
That thought sustained me and I went 
en. In about three-quarters of an hour 
I was rewarded by seeing a torch light 
coming down the road. It was my aunt 
and uncle. I came with them back 
to the house and soon thereafter I saw 
my grandmother die. After her death 
it was apparent that grandfather and 
1 could not live alone. He went to 
live with one of his daughters and the 
old home was closed. In the mean- 
time, my father had married again and 
his second wife gave birth to a total of 
nino children in twelve years and 
died. I went to my father’s home, he 
was then a Methodist Circuit Rider of 
the M. E. Church. 

I started out with a little pack on 
my back for my father’s home which 
was about fifty miles distant. The trip 
took two days as there were, of course, 
no railroads in that section of the coun- 
try at that time. I shall pass hurriedly 
over the next five years, which were 
very unpleasant because my step-moth- 
er, perhaps because of ill health, was 
not good to her step-children. 


Working on Farm 


At the age of fourteen, I was farmed 
cut to a man who lived about forty- 
five miles distant for forty-five dollars 
a year. My employer was a ne’er-do- 
well, itinerant preacher. His daugh- 
ters and I raised the crops that year. 
After the corn was harvested in early 
autumn, I asked my employer to re- 
lease me and pay what was due me to 
date, as I wanted to go to school. He 
paid me $21, making a total paid of 
$37.50. I walked thirty-seven miles to 
a community in which my father had 
lived while serving the surrounding 
country as Circuit Rider, where there 
was a general store and a fairly good 
school. Arrangements were made with 
the storekeeper for me to work Satur- 
days, nights and mornings, for my board 
and room. It was here that an incident 
happened which had a very important 
bearing upon my life. It was about 
forty miles to the nearest railroad 
point and once a week the storekeeper 
would load into his wagon the produce 
and herbs and other articles whi@h had 
been exchanged with the people of the 
community for goods, take them to the 
town on the railroad and there exchange 
them for merchandise. 


What Happened Because Woman Missed 
A Dollar 


I slept in a room adjoining the main 
part of the store; on the opposite side 
of the building was a shed in which 
molasses, bacon, grain, hides and herbs, 
etc., were kept. The wife of the store- 
keeper was in the room occupied by me 
one morning counting the cash which 
had come in during the week, a matter 
of perhaps not to exceed ten or twelve 
dollars, preparatory to sending it to 
the railroad point. I was in the shed 
getting things ready and needed a pen- 
cil. I went into my room for one, 
which also served as an office. 

In the meantime the lady had gone 
to the back of the store for a moment, 
thus I was in the room alone during 
her absence. When she came back and 
counted her cash she thought a dollar 


was gone. It so happened that a sec- 
ond-hand arithmetic which the school 
professor had ordered for me had ar- 
rived the evening before and that morn- 
ing I paid him for it, the price being 
one dollar. They discussed it with the 
professor who boarded with them and 
he recited the arithmetic incident. Thus 
was established the fact that I had stol- 
en the dollar. My father was sent for 
and they convinced him that I was a 
thief. Word came from the county seat 
that the sheriff was on his way to ar- 
rest me. I knew my “goose was cook- 
ed,” so I left in the silence of the night 
with my little pack upon my shoulder. 
I had about $6 of my money left. I 
walked during the night, sleeping dur- 
ing the day, and again the philosophy 
of the little school teacher kept me 
going. I finally reached the home of 
my mother’s sister who lived about 
forty-five miles away, and stayed there 
until word came through by mail, which 
took considerable time, of what they 
thought I had done, whereupon my aunt 
“kicked” me out. I decided the only 
thing for me to do was to get out of 
the country, so I started west. I worked 
for quite a long time as a section hand 
on the railroad, and then one day hop- 
ped a freight train. On again and off 








again, obsessed of a desire to get as 
far away from my native state as pos- 
sible. 


Improvising a Bed in Montana 

An incident happened in Nevada 
which might be of interest. I had pro- 
cured employment from a farmer in an 
irrigated district, who came to town 
on Sunday looking for a farm hand. 
Upon arriving at his home late that 
afternoon, I helped him do the chores 
and after supper I suggested that if he 
would show me my room I would re- 
tire. He said, “What in h—— do you 
think this is, a hotel?” I told him that 
where I came from they provided a 
room and bed for their farm hands. He 
told me he didn’t care where I slept and 
asked if I had a bed pack. I told him 
I did not, whereupon he went out to 
the barn with me and found an old 
saddle blanket, put it down upon some 
sacks of grain, put alfalfa upon it and 
I crawled in with my clothes on. That 
was my bed for some time. I event- 
ually purchased a Rambler bicycle, 
upon which I rode to the town of Love- 
lock, Nevada, two or three times a 
week. At that time, Lovelock was wide 
open with every form of gambling, sa- 
loons and what-not, but I stayed away 
from it all. I rather liked this good 
honest Danish farmer,—he was a dia- 
mond in the rough,—and stayed with 
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him until his spring work was finished. 
Porter Leaves Him Stranded 

About this time I concluded that I 
wanted to go east, so one night I rode 
to town on my bicycle, expecting to 
sell it. I had to dismount for a train 
of empty Pullmans going east from Cal- 
ifornia. Pacing up and down the cross- 
ing was a colored porter. He inquired 
if | wanted to go east, and added that 
he would take me for $10. When I told 
him that was too much, he agreed upon 
$5. I inquired about the bicycle. _We 
took the handle bars off and put the ma- 
chine under a mattress of one of the 
berths. I had, in addition, $20 in gold. 
I slept in the berth that night and dur- 
ing the day I had to sit on a stool in 
the broom closet so that I would not 
be seen by the train crew. By after- 
noon the pangs of hunger were so acute 
I decided to take a chance and called 
the porter, gave him my $20 gold piece 
and told him to get me some sand- 
wiches and not to forget to bring me 
the change, After the train had started 
he opened the door and shoved in half 
a dozen sandwiches. I pounded on the 
door and inquired about my change, 
whereupon the porter said, “Back yon- 
der where we stopped, I done lost your 
$9) in a crap game, but don’t you worry 
kid, I will see you through.” The next 
dav about noon we were approaching 
Ogden when the porter told me the car 
was going to the yards for repairs. 
When we pulled into the yards I was to 
hop off. He gave me four bits and told 
me to come to the yards about 8 o’clock 
that night and locate car number so and 
so. I went up town, bought a big feed 
for thirty five cents, which went far in 
those days. About 8 o’clock I went to 
the yards and inquired of a man I met 
for the car, and his reply was that it 
was somewhere between Salt Lake and 
Denver. That porter had stolen my 
$20 and bicycle and I was in Ogden 
with fifteen cents iit my pocket and 
nothing but my overalls and jumper 
on my back. 

* With Dog and Pony Show 

I tried to find a bed for ten cenis, but 
had no luck. I finally spent the night 
in a freight shed among a lot of sheep 
skins, the odor of which was not par- 
ticularly inviting. The next day, Sun- 
day, Norris and Rowe’s Dog and Pony 
show pulled into town. I went to the 
boss canvasman, “Slim” Aldrich, (now 
dead, and may the Saints rest his soul, 
for he was good to me) and asked for 


a job. He said, “You bet! Come back 
tomorrow.” On the street I saw a sign 
in front of a saloon which read “Big 


glass of beer and free lunch, ten cents.” 
Up to that time I had never been in a 
saloon and had never had a drink. I 
asked the bartender for a glass of beer 
and gave him my dime. I looked about 
and asked where the free lunch was. 
He said, “We discontinued that yester- 
day.” I left the beer sitting on the bar 
and walked out. Near by was a Coney 
Island stand and I asked for a sand- 
wich and gave the man the nickel. He 
said they were ten cents, but by that 
time I had the sandwich half eaten. 
He looked at me as much as to say, 
“Well, Old Top, good luck.” 

Through all of this there was some- 
thing inside which kept me going. No 
thought of thievery entered my mind, 
notwithstanding the fact I had been 
banished by my own father and my own 
people, from my own community and 
state because of a charge of theft. That 
night I again found my sheep skins. 
The next day I hung around the cir- 
cus. I didn’t have courage enough to 
tell the boss canvasman I was hungry. 
After the night show started I went 
to work, having had nothing to eat all 
day and nothing the preceding day ex- 
cept one Coney Island sandwich. After 
the show started in the big top, we be- 
gan to tear down the menagerie and, 
believe me, from then until 11:30 we 
worked, at which time the show was 
down, loaded, off the lot and on the 
train. Being a small outfit everyone 
had to work except the performers. 
When the train was loaded I asked 
the boss where I should sleep, He re- 


plied, “I don’t give a d where you 
sleep.” I crawled under a tarpaulin in 
the band wagon. 
Handles Trained Seals 

The next morning I woke up in Logan, 
Utah. The rule of that outfit was that 
the train had to be unloaded, the horse 
and menagerie tents up so that the 
horses and animals could be fed be- 
fore the “rough-necks” could eat. I did 
my part of the work somehow and 
about 9:30 I stumbled up to the cook 





tent. The menu for that morning was 
ham and eggs, bread, butter, prunes 
and coffee. I ate all they could gives 


me, which was all I could hold. The 
next move was Salt Lake City, where 
we showed three days. At noon of 
the day we were going to move ‘ Slim” 
told me the boss hostler wanted to see 
me. He knew his game was too tough 
for a kid. The outfit had a seal act 
that was owned by Professor Winston. 
The boss hostler gave me the job of 
tuking care of the seals and helping in 
the ring during the performance. My 
nickname from then on was “Fish.” 
This was in April. I traveled with the 
circus throughout the west and north- 
west into Canada. In August, I quit 
the show at Minneapolis because it was 
going back toward its winter quarters 
in California. My wages had been three 
dollars per week, and on Saturday after- 
noon I drew my savings from the pay 
wagon, which were $19. At the Palace 
Clothing Store I purchased an outfit 
leaving me $5.50. I procured a bed for 
twenty-five cents a night. The next 
day, Sunday, I went to the Metropoli- 
tan where a stock company played 
“The Two Orphans.” I went again 
Monday night and Tuesday night in the 
gallery for ten cents. It was a novelty 
because I had never been inside of a 
theatre before. 
A $5 A Week Job 

Again I started to look for a job. 
Harry Mitchell, who at that time had 
a tailoring establishment on Nicollette 
Avenue, advertised for a boy to run 
errands. I applied for the job. Ths 
salary was $5 a week and I had to take 
it. One afternoon during that week I 
read an ad in the Minneapolis Journal 
“Coachman Wanted. Must be experi- 
enced to drive team and do general 
coachman work.” The author of the ad 
was sitting on the front porch when [ 
arrived. I introduced myself and told 
him what I was there for. He had a 
yacht on one of the adjoining lakes, 
which was going to be transferred to 
the Mississippi River. His family was 
going to cruise down the river to the 
Gulf of Mexico. He wanted the coach- 
man in his employ at that time to ac- 
company them as engineer, and he was 
to leave the next morning to get the 
boat in readiness. It was then that I 
told my first lie. 

Kenwood at that time was not serv- 
ed by city electric light service. My to- 
be-employer had an isolated electric 
light plant, power for which was fur- 
nished by a horizontal type gasoline 
engine@ He asked me if I knew how to 
run an electric plant and a gasoline en- 
gine. I told him “Yes,” and as a mat- 
ter of fact I had never seen either one. 
I got the job at $20 per month, board 
and room, He called his coachman 
who took me into the basement and 
showed me how to start and stop the 
engine, told me about the horses and 
carriages, etc. My room was in the 
barn, comfortable and clean. The next 
morning I harnessed the team, put on 
my livery, brass buttons and all, and 
upon a given signal drove around to the 
front with an open carriage to drive 
the man and his wife down town. In 
the circus I had been accustomed to 
driving eight ponies in the parade, and 
if you ever observed men who drove 
circus wagons they invariably are 
hunched over. Such was my position 
when I drove around that morning. 
The man for whom I was working had 
& beautiful span of high steppers, silver 


mounted harness and everything that: 


went with it. People who lived in that 
community were wealthy and prided 
themselves upon their liveries. It was 


s00n apparent to my employer that I 
knew nothing about coaching. He 
asked me to drive down a side street, 
whereupon he got up on the box and 
showed me how a well trained coach- 
inan should sit, handle the reins and 
kis team. 1 stayed with him until 
spring when his man came back and I 
was again out of a job. 

The next job was in a grocery store, 
which position I gave up during a 
strike of the employees. 

Works as Janitor 

I then obtained a position as janitor 
for E. C. Walton & Company. I decid- 
ed I wasn’t getting anywhere and that 
I must have an education. So I took 
up shorthand and typewriting. I ob- 
tained permission from my employer 
to go to school in the afternoon, pro- 
vided I could do-my work. I got up 
at three in the morning and worked 
until eight, went to school until twelve, 
znd worked until I was through, which 
many times was nine or ten o’clock at 
night. My health soon broke. I went 
tc the hospital for an operation. 

Again I was out of a job. I applied 
for and was employed as a stock boy 
in the millinery department of one of 
the department stores at a salary of 
$8 a week, which was considerable of 
a come down because I had been receiv- 
ing $45 a month as janitor. The buyer 
and manager of the department went 
to Europe. In the meantime, I had 
become acquainted with a young lady 
of whom I became fond. She worked 
during the daytime. She wanted to 
buy a hat, and upon permission of one 
of the salesladies I took four hats to 
her home one evening, from which she 
was to make a selection. The assist- 
ant manager and buyer learned about 
it. I was brought before the superin- 
tendent and was discharged. 

Soon thereafter I saw an ad in the 
paper, “traveling salesman wanted.” 
I applied and through sheer force of 
nerve was employed. I went on the 
road and made good, that is I earned 
my salary of ten dollars per week. I 
was in a train wreck and was brought 
back to Minneapolis severely injured. 
Upon my recovery, I and a young man 
whom I had known almost since I had 
been in Minneapolis, decided there was 
money and opportunity in the employ- 
ment business. We opened an office, 
made expenses and a little beside. 

About this time I married the young 
lady of the hat episode. While in the 
employment business, my former em- 
ployer, the firm for whom I had sold 
merchandise on the road, asked me 
to go to St. Louis and take charge of 
their exhibit at the World’s Fair, which 
I did. About the middle of November, 
1904, the firm had financial difficulties 
and I found myself again out of a job 
in the city of St. Louis with a wife and 
a three weeks old baby, and no money 
to get back to Minneapolis, the only 
place where I knew anyone. I searched 
the town for employment, which was 
full of people out of work. I gave al- 
most the last $3 I had to a fake em- 
ployment bureau. I applied to Butler 
Brothers for a job, and in desperation 
I told the employment manager that 
I had to have work. He gave me a 
job as stock man in the dry goods de- 
partment at $10 per week. We had 
been living in a furnished apartment 
at $25 per month. When this calamity 
came, we moved into one room, for 
which we paid $6 per month. We cook- 
ed, ate and slept in that room for ten 
months. 

Conducts Boarding House 

In September of the year 1905 my 
wife received a check for $175 from 
her father’s estate. With this money 
we returned to Minneapolis. My wife’s 
mother joined us there and for a time 
we conducted a boarding house. I then 
began to look for a position. I placed 
an ad in the Minneapolis “Tribune” un- 
der the situation wanted columns. The 
manager of the branch office of a na- 
tionally known company replied and 
as a result of an interview I went to 
work. I will not mention either the 
name of the company or the character 
of the business. because at the present 


time I am engaged in that same bust. 
ness. The compensation was commis- 
which I did not earn because I did not 
work. I did not work because I wag 
not particularly interested in what I 
was doing. I was drifting, taking the 
course of least resistance. I had not 
awakened to the realization that to win 
required a lot of fight and a persistent 
sustained interest, an interest that wag 
so absorbing that I would love my work 
to such an extent that the necessary 
inspiration would be supplied. After 
the manager had graciously told me that 
they could no longer continue the 
drawing account, which I at the time 
thought was a rank injustice, I very 
promptly told him I would quit. 
Reinstating Lodge Members 

Soon thereafter I met a man who 
occupied a high position in one of the 
prominent fraternal organizations which 
had just recently raised its rates. Asa 
result of an interview, I was employed 
and given a high sounding title, to 
visit the lodges in Minnesota and in. 
form them why the increase of rate 
was necessary and to obtain reinstate. 
ments. I was not a member of the or- 
ganization at that time but a special 
dispensation was issued and the degrees 
conferred and I was sent to Duluth. My 
coming had been heralded and the mem- 
bers, both active and inactive, were 
urged to be present on a certain night. 
Naturally, the younger members of that 
organization had retained their affilia- 
tion but the older fellows had dropped 
out, some because of necessity and 
others because they felt they had been 
imposed upon. In any event there 
faced me that night, about two hundred 
men most of whom had passed the 
middle milestone of life. They took 
me through a course of “sprouts” that 
night which I shall never forget. I con- 
tinued this work for a year and again 
primarily because of lack of sustained 
interest, I found it necessary to seek 
other employment. 

I then went into the sales department 
of an entirely different line of business 
for about one year. My brother-in-law 
and I decided that we would go into 
this particular business for ourselves. 
We did so, locating in a nearby small 
city. In due course of time we failed 
with liabilities in excess of assets of 
$6,500 all of which have since been 
paid by the writer in full with six per 
cent interest. 

I then sought employment in life 
insurance; went to Montana, did fairly 
well for a time until a couple of men 
came along whom I knew and present- 
ed a proposition to go to a western state 
and organize a company of our own. 
I decided to join them in the under- 
taking. We made headquarters in a 
prominent western city and made an 
effort to sell stock in the new enter- 
prise. I was not particularly success- 
ful and due to lack of funds it was 
necessary for me to make other connec- 
tions. 

This was in the early part of 1913 
and from that time until 1915 I was 
associated in the same line of business 
with three different organizations, any 
one of which offered all the opportun- 
ity that any one needs. I did not take 
advantage of it because of indifference 
and to repeat, because of lack of sus- 
tained interest. The day before Christ- 
mas in 1914 I received a letter from 
my employers stating that I had not 
made good, but that they had faith in 
me and that if I wanted to go to a 
middle western state, (I being at that 
time in the far west) they had a prop- 
csition which they thought I could 
handle but in view of my former show- 
ing it would be necessary to cut my 
then small salary in half. The good 
wife and I held a counsel. As a result 
I realized that there was nothing wrong 
with the world or the people in it, that 
individuals and firms with whom I had 
been associated in the past had not 


been abusing me but that I had simply 
been drifting, that I was in a rut and 
that about the only difference between 
a rut and a grave was the difference 
in its width, length and depth. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Life is but a whirligig of fortune and 
the successful man today may be in 
want tomorrow. We have all seen fam- 
ilies blossom out in the bright days of 
prosperity with fine clothes moving into 
travelling in 


pig houses, high-power 


cars, yet these same people in a year 
or two may be unable to pay for the 
education of their children. 


Some big men achieve their success 
slowly, by gradual growth, while others 
have an alternating progress—“‘now a 
feast, next a famine.” Those of the 
first class are usually of a careful, thrif- 
ty type, who lay aside part of their 
earnings and build up for the future. 
Those of the second class more often 
spend as they go. A healthy man un- 
der sixty can always earn a “living” if 
he is willing, but if he has not done 
more than this by the time he is fifty, 
he should then begin to think seriously 
of old age, for it is coming apace. 

A windfall by the dictionary is said 
to be “an unexpected legacy or other 
gain.” By this definition we should 
scarcely call it a windfall when the 
man of many hopes, ever fishing for 
whales, may catch a porpoise. Never- 
theless, this man, above others, should 
exercise the greatest care and needs 
thrift education more than most. Is it 


- WINDFALLS 


By Henry Moir, President, United States Life 


possible to hammer into his head the 
fear of an impecunious old age? 
Lucky Speculators 

Some men have large sums accruing 
to them from time to time, and rela- 
tively few make a safe provision for 
the future. Unsual events call for un- 
usual measures. The man who has a 
windfall, whether on the Stock Ex- 
change or by a lucky business deal, 
should have sense enough to set part 
of it aside in a form which is safe and 
not subject to further hazards. The 
safest of all investments—almost equal 
to Liberty Bonds, and far better than 
the bonds of many governments—is 
found in a life insurance company. 

If a man of fifty-five had made an in- 
teresting profit on a deal of any char- 
acter, he might with wisdom soliloquize 
thus: 

“If I keep using this money, I am 
likely to lose it. If I use half of it in 
trading, I can increase my interest, yet 
‘salt away’ a goodly sum. I am only 
fifty-five yet and am good for active 
work for ten years. Suppose I buy an 
too often is disaster, leaving the recipi- 
ent to an impecunious old age. 

An Old Waiter’s Story 

The other evening an old waiter 
picked up the newspaper I had laid 
aside and remarked on the movement 


of stock prices for the day. I was curi- 
ous to see how much interested he was 
in the first killing! I can sure make an- 
other in the same way.” The result 
income for myself commencing at age 
sixty-five. With $10,000 I can get $2,000 
a year—a pretty good return, keeping 
me from trouble in my old age.” 

Of course, the more probable solilo- 





HENRY MOIR 


quy is of a different kind—thus: 

“At last the luck has turned! I have 
been trying this for years; now I revel 
—evidently also well informed—and 
soon found that he had been a regular 
trader a few years ago, dealing in thou- 


sands of shares at a time, representing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, earn- 
ing large sums, and ending by losing 
large sums. Yet past sixty he cherishes 
his youthful hopes, saying gaily, ‘I’ll be 
back in the game yet!” Meanwhile, he 
earns an honest living, but his old age 
is not bright. “Hope springs eternal.” 
Legacy to Young Wife 

Sometimes women, as well as men, 
get unexpected sums and the best way 
to handle the so-called windfall must 


always depend upon the circumstances 
of the individual case. For example, if 
a young wife gets a legacy and her hus- 
band is making good progress in his 
business or profession so that he is 
amply able to take care of her, she 
may with great advantage use the 
money as a single premium for life in- 
surance on her husband’s life. By this 
means she doubles the principal, if any- 
thing happens to her husband, while 
relying upon him during his lifetime to 
maintain her in a suitable way. This 
disposition presupposes a happy married 
life and the probability of children. It 
scarcely applies to a woman past mid- 
dle life who could probably with greater 
advantage invest the money in first 
class securities. The policy can remain 
under the wife’s control, has a loan 
value which soon exceeds the original 
cost, increases in value every year, al- 
though the principal is doubled in the 
event of the husband’s death, and yet is 
safer than a good bond. Nevertheless, 
so few legatees see the wisdom of a 
course of this kind, while so many just 
spend the money. 
Widow’s Investments 

It is scarcely right to speak of the 
sum payable to a widow from life in- 
surance after the death of her husband 
as a “windfall,” yet how often this 
sacred fund, symbolizing years of self 


(Continued on page 66) 
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After Office Hour Reading 


What Books Have Influenced and Inspired Lives of 


Some Insurance Leaders 


What shall the intelligent, thoughtful, 
ambitious agent read after hours when 
he wants to forget about insurance and 
at the same time cultivate self-improve- 
ment by reading good books? These 
are the days of popular literature when 
many think nothing is worth 
reading which has not been written 
within “the last three months.” The 
demand is for the six best sellers and 
to millions of people the classics have 
been The newspapers are 
filled to overflowing with pictures of 
pretty girls in bathing costumes, beauty 
contest winners and movie picture stars. 
In truth it is the day of the twenty-year- 
old girl. 

And, yet, good taste isn’t dead yet 
and the classics have not been com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Believing that insurance agents would 
be interested in knowing what books 


people 


forgotten. 


D. P. KINGSLEY 


have most inspired or influenced some 
of the leading figures in life insurance 
The Eastern Underwriter has asked sev- 
eral of these men if they would not tell 
agents of their favorite volumes. This 
unusually interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life, one of the 
most learned men in the business, the 
owner of one of the finest collections 
of Shakespeare in the United States, 
and standing in high repute among lit- 
erary men. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Letter 


“Any list of books which a man knows 
have influenced his thinking and his 
life will in almost every case, I think, 
cover a considerable period of time. 
Some books that influence a man when 
he is younger render a service at that 
particular moment that they could not 
render later on. 

“A man turns to only a few books at 
all stages of his development. If I were 
to send you this list a few weeks from 
now I should probably make some 
changes in it, but as my mind runs over 
the list of books that have influenced 
me, I submit the following: 

“1. Shakespeare. 


“2. Jacob Abbott’s 
Histories. 
“3. Pre-Adamites, by Winchell. 


“4, The Conflict Between Science 


Biographical 





~- and Religion, by Andrew D. White. 


“5. The Lives of Abraham Lincoln, 
especially Charnwood’s Life. 

“6. Joan of Arc, by Mark Twain. 

“7, The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History, by John Fiske. 

“8. Oliver’s Alexander 

Hamilton. 

“9. Beveridge’s Life of John Mar 
shall. 

“10. The 
Strachey. 
Become Interested in Shakespeare at 16 

“I became interested in Shakespeare 
when I was sixteen. I have turned back 
to Shakespeare’s works more times in 
the intervening years than to all other 
books put together. 

“Pre-Adamites is a book now forgot- 
ten, but it shook my mind out of what I 
may call a rut and powerfully influenced 
all my after-thinking. The same can 
be said of Andrew E. White’s Conflict. 

“Abbott’s Biographical Histories gave 
me and will give almost any boy some- 
thing very nearly approaching an inter- 
national mind. 

“Oliver’s Essay on Alexander Hamil- 
ton will give any man a better grasp of 
the struggle through which the Consti- 
tution was made and a better knowledge 
of the great men who laid the founda- 
tions of the Republic than any other 
single book I know. Fiske’s Critical 
Period will also have a powerful effect 
along the same lines. 

“Closely allied to this is Beveridge’s 
John Marshall. He covers the same 
ground that Fiske does and does it bet- 
ter. He also makes a powerful picture 
of Alexander Hamilton, but not so com- 
prehensive as Vliver does. 


Essay on 


Adventure of Living, by 


“Every boy ought to read two or 
three lives of Abraham Lincoln. 
“From a literary standpoint Mark 


Twain’s ‘Joan of Are’ is, in my opinion, 
almost unapproachable, and Strachey’s 
autobiography is the finest bit of think- 
ing and writing that I have read in the 
last five years.” 

Messrs. Heye, Wing, Cox and Knight 

Extracts from other interesting letters 
follow: 

Carl Heye, president of 
Life: “Of all the books which I have 
read the New Testament and all of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s works, in par- 
ticular his essays, are most highly 
prized by me.” 

Asa S. Wing, president of Provident 
Mutual: “As I glance backward and 
try to pick them out I really cannot 
think of any books beside the Bible 


Guardian 


which stand out as having been strik- 
ingly inspirational. Starting in the life 
insurance business when I was only 
seventeen years old and without col- 
lege education my greatest inspiration 
has I think come from persons, things 
and circumstances rather than from 
books, although I have always enjoyed 
reading books.” 

Robert Lynn Cox, second vice-presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life: “I have, of 
course, read many books, but do not 
feel that ‘the inspiration of my life’ 
has come largely from them. Certainly, 
as I think over the list I cannot recall 





~ BE. A. WOODS 


that as many as ten are entitled to be 
mentioned as ‘the ten best books which 
have most inspired me and influenced 
my life.’ My inspiration has come more 
from current newspapers and magazines 
which disclosed from day to day the 
political, social and economic problems 
of the world. It is the challenge of 
such problems, coupled with active as- 
sociation with people who are trying to 
find solutions for them that has afford- 
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ed me the inspiration ‘to keep a-keeping 
on’ with life’s work.” 

C. B. Knight, manager Union Central, 
New York: “I have found the lives g; 
Lincoln, Napoleon and the various books 
written by Theodore Roosevelt full of 
inspiration and 
strongly recommend them.” 


Some Books Which Influenced 
E. A. Woods 

E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, was asked if he would name tep 
books offhand which have given hin 
pleasure, inspiration or _ self-improye. 
ment. In his response he said that this 
is an exceedingly difficult question ag 
one would answer it differently at dif. 
ferent times during one’s career, 


“Books seem to one something like 
medicine,” he said. “Just at the time 
when one needs it most a book comes to 
one and its influences are way out of 
proportion to those of the same _ book 
coming to some other person at another 
time. This is true of my life, and, | 
believe, it is true of everybody’s. How- 
ever, to give a random suggestion I will 
put down. these books: 

“1. The Bible—of course, and more 
than all others put together. 

“2. John Fiske’s writings—especially 
‘The Idea of God’ and ‘The Destiny of 
Man.’ 

“3. In Memoriam. 

“4, Herbert Spencer’s essay on style. 

“5. George MacDonald’s novels— 
chiefly because I read them when I 
greatly needed them. 

“6. Cicero’s two essays—‘Friendship’ 
and ‘Old Age.’ 

“7, Plato’s Apology. 

“8. ‘The Philosophy of Hope’- 
Starr Jordan. 

“9. Dickens’ novels. 

“10. George Eliot’s novels.” 


David 





Tasney Article on 
Group Insurance 


(Continued from page 49) 
suitable workers, the firm offered 
among other inducements ‘$1,000 Lifs 
Insurance.” Surely no more concrete 
evidence of the high valuation placed 
by emp oyers upon Group insurance as 
an attraction to employees could be 
offered than this reference to it in the 
“Help Wanted” advertisement. 

After al, isn’t this the big question? 
If the able executive having s2t tha 
machinery of his plant in motion 
through his thought and energy has 
valued it highly enough to insura 
along with every line of coverag9, 
should he not insure a greater asset— 
the employee—on whom he depends for 
his product? The progressive and far- 
sighted business man, alert to the 
value of any plan for employee bette: 
ment will answer “Yes” without the 
slightest hesitation. 





BE DONE WITH IT 

. Finish every day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some 
blunders and absurdities no doubt crept 
in; forget them as soon as you can. 
Tomorrow is a new day; begin it well 
and serenely and with too high a spirit 
to be cumbered with your old nonsense. 
This day is all that is good and fair. 
It is too dear, with its hopes and invi- 
tations, to waste a moment on the yes 
terdays.—Emerson. 





If youth but knew 
What age would crave, 
Many a penny 
Youth would save. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Life insurance—the great antidote for 
business mortality —Pennmutualism. 





We are always complaining that our 
days are few—and acting as though 
there would be no end to them.—Seneca. 
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Thinking Insurance In Units 


By Joseph B. Thebaud, Massachusetts Mutual, Buffalo 


Because I recently closed an import- 
ant insurance case where the insured 
was a man of national influence and 
reputation (in fact, one of the nation’s 
leaders) and because I have had a reas- 
onable success with policies running 
into five or six figures, The Eastern 
Underwriter has asked me to write 
something of my methods, my insur- 
ance philosophy and a comment or two 
on the case of the public man here- 
tofore mentioned. 

It is difficult to say anything about 
one’s own self. I have always been in 
the life insurance business, starting 
as an office boy with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. I took up the personal 
writing when cashier and always found 
time outside of business hours to write 
gome insurance. I really think if any- 
one wants to accomplish anything, that 
ordinary excuses will disappear. A 
person in the office of a life insurance 
company can become a successful writ- 
er by working evenings, lunch hours, 
etc. 

Tried to Write Policy a Day 

When writing small policies, I used 
to try to write one every day. Then I 
made up my mind that I represented 
too good a company to write small 
policies entirely and that my company 
was entitled to the limit amount on 
anyone who could pay the price. Later 
on, I became general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Buffalo and 
started in to build up an agency. 

I find that the experience of a pro- 
ducer who is in touch with big things 
is of advantage to the general agent 
and the other agents profit greatly by 
his experience. By attending the con- 
ventions of the Massachusetts Mutual 
and national association conventions, I 
began to rub elbows with the larger 
producers and study their methods. It 
is a good deal like a doctor attending 
the clinics of the big successful oper- 
ators. 

It has been my privilege to associate 
with many men of means, and, except- 
ing those who make their money 
through organizations, I became im- 
Pressed with the idea that men _ be- 
came more successful by playing with 
larger units. That is, a man might 
start in by investing thousand dollar 
amounts, ten thousand dollar amounts 
as he progressed, and so on until he 
invested in hundred thousand dollar 
émounts. So it is with the writers of 
large policies of life insurance. I be- 
lieve in playing with a lot of units, 
Writing a lot of $1,000 policies until you 
find the men who can buy $2,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, $50,000 and $100,000 policies. 
K you can find enough men to buy 
million dollar policies, there is no rea- 
Son why you should not average as 
Many million dollar policies as you 
Would smaller policies if you can find 
ftough million dollar prospects to 
Work on. 

While I haven’t been successful in 
Writing as many million dollar policies 


as I like, I find today I have as many 
prospects for $100,000 and up as I used 
to have $2,000 prospects. 

I believe in constructive criticism and 
don’t want anything to do with the man 
who will tell me where someone else 
is writing some life insurance because I 
don’t want to do anything which would 
interfere with the sale. I believe life 
insurance men should be careful about 
what they say in soliciting someone 
upon whom another agent has made an 


impression. 
Our real competitor is procrastina- 
tion. What we want to do is enlarge 





JOSEPH B. THEBAUD 


the vision of buyers of life insurance 
and have them do business at once. 
Handling A Big Case 

All of this leads up to a discussion 
of the big case at Washington whieh 
led to my getting the request from 
The Eastern Underwriter to write this 
article. The case dates back to the 
latter part of December when a tip 
reached me that a man of considerable 
wealth had made an inquiry about 
life insurance. I became interested and 
later was able to obtain his age, name 
and something about his family. An- 
other case took me to the capitol at 
Washington. I had prepared as the 
result of considerable thought a plan 
which looked very good to me for an 
extremely rich man needing consider- 
able ready cash for inheritance taxes. 
We gave a great deal of attention to 
simplicity and much more space to the 
selling than the cost part of the pros- 
pectus as, after all, I believe anyone 
will make a great effort to buy at any 
price what he really wants very much. 
The idea is to make him want it and 
then, if possible, minimize the cost. 

The thinking rich man, particularly 
one along middle life or after, knows 
that his estate will need a great deal 
of cash for tax purposes and it is my be- 
lief that this class are pretty thor- 
oughly sold on the idea. You cannot, 
except by accident, sell rich men unless 
you learn to talk their language, either 


by social association or by having sold 
so many men of means that you under- 
stand how their minds work.. 


Then again one should know how to 
have an examination made and be well 
informed on the subject of rich men’s 
needs. It has been my privilege to sell 
a number of wealthy men for large pol- 
icies in the last few years. For many 
years I wrote small cases always feel- 
ing humiliated at not writing cases 
really worth-while. 

My prominent man in Washington 
was giving his country so much of his 
time that he had very little for his 
personal affairs. That he was a won- 
derful executive was demonstrated to 
me by his selection of a splendid or- 
ganization. His secretary, who handled 
most of the detail originally, grasped 
the facts and the significance of the 
proposition. He and his principal had 
many opportunities to talk in their 
language about it so the prospect was 
well prepared for me. As a matter of 
fact, ten minutes was the full length 
of the first interview. 


$72,000 in Premiums 


Before I saw him at all, however, the 
proposition had been before himself, 
his attorney and his very successful 
son. In fact, all the parties were un- 
usually experienced in big affairs, and 
grasped the situation quickly. Our 
work had been so well done that the 
second time I met the principal he 


promised in a ten minute interview 
to be examined. Then the real job of 
detail began, resulting finally after 


thirty days in the issuance of twenty- 
two policies in twenty odd companies. 
Later every policy had to be changed 
to meet the wishes of the interested 
parties, necessitating eighteen very 
pleasant and profitable calls to the dif- 
ferent home offices. Now the case is 
settled and over $72,000 in premiums 
are to be paid annually and the com- 
panies have a fine risk on their books. 
I have made some splendid friends 
which is much more than the remun- 
eration, and I shall always endeavor to 


give the very best service possible to 
my clients. 

As to the nature of the contract which 
my Washington client accepted, the pol- 
icies were all written on the ordinary 
life plan, dividend paying basis wher- 
ever possible, without the right reserved 
to change the benefit and the proceeds 
of the policies are to provide cash to 
pay inheritance taxes on the estate 
involved. 





22,500,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Under the head of “Our Most Precious 
Product” the New England Mutual 
“Pilot” makes these interesting com- 
ments: 


“June marked the closing of the 
school year 1922-23. The Bureau of 
Education tells us that the children en- 
rolled in the public schools of the coun- 
try since last September numbered 
22,500,000. About 10% were in high 
school—2,250,000; leaving 20,000,000 in 
the elementary schools. It is fair to 
say that 1,300,000 completed the work 
of the eighth grade, and may be classed 
as elementary school graduates; while 
about 240,000 are going forth as high 
school graduates. 7 


“Has Life Insurance, considered as a 
system of thrift, any message for these 
well-grounded future citizens of the Re- 
public? No nation on earth is spending 
as much on the education of its ado- 
lescents as America. Can that educa- 
tion be complete in any large sense if it 
lack training in regular nabits of thrift, 
so effectively inculcated by Life Insur- 
ance? We think not; therefore, this is 
a vast field largely untilled. We have a 
special reply-card to be used in circu- 
larizing the parents of high school grad- 
uates—better use some!” 





A TIP FROM THE FIELD 


W. J. Keating, of Minneapolis, Equit- 
able Society, tells of one way of getting 
names on the dotted line. 

“I usually assume the attitude that 
I am employed by the prospect to look 
into various insurance contracts and 
select the kind and amount best fitted 
to his circumstances. In ail my can- 
vass, I present, the proposition exactly 
as though he had determined to take 
insurance, and had simply left it to 
me to investigate the various contracts 
and suggest the kind he should take.” 





“Say it with Service,” says the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 





GAIN IN ASSETS 
| GAIN IN INTEREST 
GAIN IN INCOME 


ing to the last report published. 


| THE 
GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 
| PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE 
Ist SIX MONTHS 1923 

Over Same Period of Last Year 

GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE...... 71 PER CENT 
PP re ae 43 PER CENT 
eae aed recae 25 PER CENT 
pheas ata a tate aac 24 PER CENT 


| Average Gain In All Items 41 Percent 


ALL THESE ITEMS AND AVERAGE OF ITEMS ARE VERY 
MUCH HIGHER THAN THE AVERAGE GAIN OF ALL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES COMBINED, accord- 


see eeewee 


T. F. BARRY, President 
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How Shall An Agent Advertise to the Public 
What He Has to Sell 


By Harvey Thomas, Manager of Publications, 


An agent doesn’t have to advertise 
what he has to sell. Death is doing 
that for him, and doing it religiously. 
Father Time, Sharon, black clothes, the 
hearse and morgue are his best adver- 
tisement. This is a raw way to put it, 
of course, but if these things do not 
stand opposite life insurance, what do? 
Some of us are daily writing sweet 
scented little treaties about thrift, the 
pink-nosed baby in the home, the happy 
aged couple on the front rose-covered 
porch, and things like that—but for my- 
self I don’t believe they sell a dollar’s 
worth of life insurance. Perhaps, it is 





HARVEY THOMAS 


high treason to say so, but to nine out 
of ten, life insurance is a gloomy sub- 
ject. Everyone, subconsciously at least, 
thinks about it with spite in his heart, 
a garrously graven tombstone in his 
mind’s eye, and the slow tightening of 
his fist around his check book. You 
cannot write pretty things for that type 
—you cannot say happy words to that 
individual. You’ve simply got to meet 
him on his own ground and throw the 
fear of God into him. 
A Modern Knighthood 

And in the face of my own argument 
that this must be done if I were an 
agent I wouldn’t do it. I would start 
out every morning dreaming that | was 
a Knight of Salvation. I would let my 
thoughts go back to the days of chiv- 
alry—the most beautiful of all adven- 
tures, when men consecrated their lives 
to those in distress, succored the op- 
pressed, championed the cause of the 
helpless and replaced with smiles the 
tears of anguish and despair. I would 
realize that the spirit of this same sub- 
lime groping for the ideal good made 
famous in the time of King Arthur and 
his Round Table has slowly and surely 
shaped itself down through the cen- 
turies until it finds its noblest expres- 
sion in the great benefactions men con- 
fer upon their fellows today. 

Knighthood and its trapping have 
“gone the way to dusty death.” The 
world no longer deems the combat with 
lowered visor and lance-a-tilt the high- 


The Prudential 


est type of courage, or the only badge 
of chivalry the physical superiority of 
one champion over another. Externals 
these, that enveloped the precious truth 
that he who would be the greatest must 
be the most faithful servant. The spirit 
of service has never lost its power. 

But knighthood is not dead. I would 
consider myself a member of a nobler 
guild of the order far busier in the 
world today than were the galloping 
defenders of the helpless spurring their 
way over Europe. My guild would wear 
no armor except the credentials of those 
who retain them. Its mmbers would 
make no spectacular appeal to the fan- 
cy. Silently, continually, indomitably 
they would enter, as they do, the homes 
of grief, disperse with their succor the 
clouds of anguish and despondency, 
plant in the hearts of sorrowing widows 
and innocent eyed children the trust of 
protection, envelope the orphans with a 
shield that defies hunger and cold, and 
yearly save countless thousands from 
being dependents upon others or wards 
of cold public charity. 

A Place for Idealism 

What a guild this is to belong to! 

No trumpets sound the appearance of 


- 


its members; no herald’s fanfare directs 
the gaze of an admiring multitude to 
their deeds. But the service rendered 
is one of the sinews of this great com- 
monwealth. The homes of America are 
the bulwark of its strength and life in- 
surance agents are the maintainers of 
these homes. No finer help to humanity 
can be recorded than the support that 
holds families together, keeps the roof 
over the head of the otherwise unpro- 
tected, and enables youth to develop 
unmolested by the terrible foes of want 
and misery. 

If I were an agent I would dream of 
all this and consider myself associated 
with the knight-errantry of the Twen- 
tieth Century, its challenge ever to the 
evils of mankind. I would deem it an 
honor to be enlisted in its ranks and a 
source of greater satisfaction than any 
bestowal of golden spurs could have 
been to the recipient of a king’s favor 
in other times. I would view myself as 
the bearer of golden gleams, the finan- 
cial physician whose presence is no 
less important than that of the doctor 
of physical ills. I would know there 
has never been a refusal to meet the 
requirements such a service must in- 





to succeed. 


are happy. 








BUSINESS IS BUSINESS, BUT 


| 
| . . 
there is more to life than that, and to be successful man must 
get more out of business than a mere living. 


interested in his progress, the man higher up not merely a 
“boss” but a warm personal friend who rejoices in his suc- 
cess, he finds real joy in his work. 


He has a free mind and a light heart for he represents, 
not a cold, inanimate machine but an active, throbbing 
human organism. With sunshine in his soul he goes forth 


Such an atmosphere exists between the Fidelity office 
and field force and explains why many of our staff have been 
| with Fidelity a long period of years. 


Contract, territory, commissions—-you want all these, 
but you want co-operation, and a personal and friendly inter- 
est, for above all you want to be happy. Fidelity workers 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Assets $51,000,000. Full 
level net premium reserve basis. Over a quarter billion 
insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


A few desirable openings for the right men. 
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evitably entail. In storm or stress, {p 
the face of natural obstacles that woul 
daunt many another, in the fiercest ang 
most biting cold, wherever human be. 
ings have gone in their pursuit of the 
needs of life, my comfort would be the 
realization that life insurance has bee, 
found pursuing the same path in orde 
that whatever Fate may have in store 
for the adventurous they may be sure 
of one resource that will be imperigp. 
able when all other enterprise fails, 

True knighthood asks for no tinge] 
adornment and no jeweled stars to em. 
blazon its worth. It serves and by that 
same action it outdistances the empty 
glory of public praise and rises to the 
height of the ideal. Fortunate the in. 
dividual whose faith is anchored upon 
this remarkable host of the faithful— 
blessed the man whose ministering feet 
carry him into the abodes of sorrow 
and grief, and whose path behind him 
is one of sunshine no matter how deep 
the shadows ahead. Chivalry knows of 
nothing in the whole splendid history 
of deeds of high enterprise and its ros. 
ter of distinguished names that can 
equal the achievements of the life in- 
surance agents who are binding up the 
wounds of the world and courageously 
seeking out dark corners in order that 
the light of hope may permeate. 

Life insurance needs no other adver- 
tisement than this opportunity. 








To paraphrase an old saying, “It’s 
not what you are today, but what you 
will be a few years from now.” 

That not only is fame transitory, suc 
cess may be too is easy to prove. Ths 
man who says he does not need insur 
ance because he has no financial 
worries and does not expect to have 
apy might read with interest an articls 
recently written in the New York 
“Tribune” by that brilliant commeta- 
tor, Percy Hammond. 

Mr. Hammond was doing a philoso 
phical bit about Frank Hinkey, who in 
1895 was such a famed football warrior 
(Yale) that the sporting pages teemed 
with stories about him. And, yet, “The 
Yale Alumni Weekly,” in an_ issue 
printed last June declared that all at 
tempts to reach Mr. Hinkey by cor. 
respondence were futile. Letters ad- 
dressed to his home town, Morrison- 
ville, Ill., were returned with the state 
ment that no one in Morrisonville had 
any iidea of his whereabouts. 


This sad incident led Mr. Hammond 
to make these comments: 


The football players are remembered 
as long as are most of ths half-gods; 
and I suspect that statesmen are for 
gotten sooner than college athletes. 
Who, in this generation, knows any: 
thing of Crisp, or Springer, or Hitt, or 
Bland, or Hoar, D. B. Henderson, 
Sereno Payne, William L. Wilson, or 
Hilary Herbert? Who can _ identify 
such powerful jJegislators of the past 
as Pendleton, Thurman, Hendricks, of 
John G. Carlisle? An inquiring re 
porter could comb the New York 
thoroughfares from, as the saying is, 
the Bronx to the Battery, and discover 
no person who ever heard of John A. 
Bingham. Yet John A. Bingham once 
impeached a President of the United 
States; he was the prosecutor of 
Lincoln’s assassins. and a collaborator 
in the constitutional amendment that 
made citizens of the slaves. I happen 


to know about Mr. Bingham hecaus? | 
was once a protege of his, being his 
small-boy neighbor in a remote Ohio 
village. 
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The Life Income Policy vs. 
A Life Income Settlement 


By Joseph B. Maclean, Mutual Life 


So much has been written about Life 
Income insurance and Life Income set- 
tlements of ordinary or “single sum” 
policies that it might be supposed that 
the subject had been pretty well cover- 
ed. The following remarks arise out of 
the writer’s experience in answering a 
question which has frequently been put 
to him by life insurance agents. The 
question is—‘If an applicant who is 
taking insurance for the purpose of 
family protection is prepared to lay 
out a specified sum annually in pre- 
mium payments, should he be advised 
to take a life income policy or a single 
sum policy with, in the latter case, a 
provision for a life income settlement?” 
In other words, where the choice lies 
between a life income policy and an 
ordinary life policy, which is the 
better? 


If a life income policy is taken, the 
amount of the annual income which 
the beneficiary will receive after the 
death of the insured is fixed from tlie 
start and is invariable, the amount of 
it being set forth prominently as the 
“amount” of the policy. 


When Settlements May Vary 

If “single sum” insurance is taken and 
a life income mode of settlement elect- 
ed, the amount of the income which the 
beneficiary will receive after the death 
of the insured is not fixed but depends 
on the age of the beneficiary at the 
time the policy becomes a claim. The 
actual amount of the income is deter- 
mined from a table given in the policy 
and it will be greater the longer the 
death of the insured is delayed. In 
event of the insured’s death taking 
place within a few years of issue, the 
income from the ordinary life policy 
will be less than that which could have 
been purchased on the life income plan 
by the same premium, while if the in- 
sured’s death is long delayed it will 
be greater. Which of the two will turn 
out to be the better in any particular 
case depends, therefore, on something 
which cannot possibly be foretold, 
namely, on when the insured is going 
to die. 

The answer to the question pro- 
Pounded above is therefore indeter- 
Minate. From a _ purely theoretical 
standpoint it can be said that on the 
average and assuming equality of all 
practical conditions (such as the meth- 
od of divided allotment, etc.), there is 
ho advantage of one plan over the other. 
From a practical standpoint the an- 
swer to our question is that it is en- 
tirely a matter of taste. Some appli- 
cants will prefer to take a policy which 
furnishes a guarantee of a definite 
amount of income; others, particularly 
those who are optimistic as to théir 
Prospects of longevity, will, if the sit- 
uation is fully presented to them, se- 
lect the single sum policy with mode of 
settlement and will disregard the 
chance of early death with the conse- 
quent possibility of.a smaller income. 
In fact, it cannot be too clearly under- 
Stood by all life insurance salesmen, 
that any kind of policy is “as good as” 
any other from a financial point of 
View and assuming that no inequities 
have been introduced by practical con- 
siderations, since, on the average, all 
Work out in the same way and provide 
Insurance on precisely the same terms. 
Individual purchasers, however, have 
different needs and preferences and It 
is these which must be considered in 


selecting the plan of insurance and not 
any question of financial advantage. 

The matter may be made plainer to 
some by consideration of a concrete il- 
lustration. Strictly speaking, it would 
be desirable for purposes of proper 
comparison to use _ non-participating 
rates or to take dividends into account, 
but for convenience I have used parti- 
cipating rates without adjustment and 
the figures given below are sufficiently 
comparable to illustrate the financial 
points involved although the results 
must not be considered to be applicable 
in all circumstances. 


Age of Policy Makes Difference 

At age of insured 35 and age of bene- 
ficiary 30, the annual premium payable 
during the lifetime of the insured for 
a life income policy providing an in- 
come of $120 per annum to the benefi- 
ciary commencing at the death of the 
insured, is $58.08. If the same premium 
is applied in the purchase of an ordin- 
ary life policy, the amount of insurance 


— 


50 YEARS AN AGENT 

The spirit that never dies is pos- 
sessed by F. W. Bleike, an agent of the 
Mutual Benefit in Chicago. He will 
celebrate his fiftieth anniversary in the 
business next March, forty-three of 
those years having been spent in Chi- 
cago. “I am hopeful of writing a few 
hundred more applications,” he said to 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


obtained is $2,066. In the latter case, 
if the insured elects the usual life in- 
come settlement (income for twenty 
years certain and remaining lifetime 
of the beneficiary), the following table 
shows the amount of the income which 
will be payable to the beneficiary in 
event of the death of the insured oc- 
curring at the end of any of the psriods 
stated: 

It will be obvious from Table A that 
if the death of the insured should take 
place within about twenty-two years 
the life income policy will in this case 
provide the greater benefit for the same 
premium, while if death should not 
occur until after that period the ordin- 
ary life policy will have been the bet- 
ter. As we have already observed, the 
date of the death of the insured is not 


Annual Income to 
Beneficiary from 
“Single Sum” Pol. 
—Inc. Settlement 


If Insured’s 
Death Occurs 


Immediately $92.93 
In 5 years 97.56 
* 3G 103.18 
cee **° 109.75 
7 ae oe 116.94 
" -. 123.88 
Sin * 129.56 
- Sie 133.15 
” 40 ” 


134.62 


TABLE A 


known in advance and consequently 
it is impossible to say at the outset 
whether a life income policy or an or- 
dinary life policy with mode of settle- 
ment will be the more advantageous. 
It is a matter of “choice and chance.” 
We may consider, however, ina general 
way, what the chances are and for this 
purpose we can use the mortality table 
which is to be found in every rate book. 
From that table we shall find that more 
than three-fourths of those persons who 
are living at thirty years of age are 
still surviving twenty two years later 
at the age of fifty-two. Moreover, the 
“most probable” future lifetime at age 
thirty (according to the table referred 
to) is forty-three years, while the aver- 
age, future lifétime is thirty-five years. 
From the standpoint of averages, there- 
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fore, there is no doubt that on the basis 
of the rates used in our illustration 
the ordinary life policy is very much 
more likely to be the better contract 
for the beneficiary. Different premium 
rates of course affect this conclusion. 
Moreover, while the element of 
“chance” favors the ordinary life con- 
tract in the particular iliustra‘ion se- 
lected, there is still the element of 
choice and, no doubt, there are many 
applicants, who, having studied such 
figures as the ones given above, would 
still say “we prefer the contract under 
which the income is fixed and will 
ing to take any risk that, by premature 
death—in which event the necessity for 
the greatest possible income is all the 
greater—the income to our dependents 
should be any less than it might have 
been.” 


Different Premium Apportionment 

A point to be remembered in making 
such a comparison as we are consid- 
ering is that in the case of the life in- 
come policy a definite part of the pre- 
mium is set aside from the outset to 
provide the continuation of the income 
to the beneficiary after twenty years 
from the death of the insured and that 
should the beneficiary die either be- 
fore the insured or after the insured and 
before the income: has been paid for 
twenty years, no return will be received 
in respect of such part of the premium 
other than the somewhat nebulous bene- 
fit (from the insured’s point of view) 
of the value or.the chance of the ben 
ficlary’s having received such a contin- 
uation if he had survived. The insur- 
ed will, in such circumstances, inev- 
itably regard that part of the premium 
as totally forfeited and lost. If an ord- 
inary life policy had been taken, the 
fact that the beneficiary died before 
the insured would not involve any “for- 
feiture” whatever as a larger incomes 
could in that event be obtained (if de- 
sired) for the period certain only. In 
fact, one of the strongest points to be 
made in favor of the ordinary policy 
(and in this connection we include Iim- 
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ited payment policies also) is its great 
elasticity and adaptability to all the 
varying circumstances which may aris* 
after the policy has been taken out and 
which may have been fotaliy unfore 
seen. Special forms such as the Life 
Income form, have undoubtediy very 
considerable advantages in suitable cir- 
cumstances, but they are bound to lose 
something in elasticity and adaptabil- 
ity and it is probably the case that there 
are few insurance needs which cannot 
be adequately met by a modern ordin- 
ary life policy. 
Insurance That is Decreasing 

It is, perhaps, not generally appre- 
ciated that the insurance provided by 
a life income policy is decreasing insur- 
ance. The value of the benefit prom- 
ised is at its maximum at the date of 
issue and steadily decreases until the 
beneficiary reaches an age when the 
chance of surviving the “period certain” 
of income payments is nil from which 
point the value of the benefit is a fixed 
and constant amount. This is illus- 
trated by the figures in Table B. These 
show the “Insurance Value” of the life 
income policy referred to in the above 
illustration. The “Insurance Value” is 
the amount of money which the com- 
pany will require to have on hand in 
order to settle the death claim. In a 
single sum policy the “Insurance Value” 
is simply the face amount of the policy 


TABLE B 


Life Insurance and Banking 


By Addison L. Winship, Vice-President, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


Recognition of the fact that a broad 
field of common interests exists for two 
powerful financial forces, insurance and 
banking, furnishes the foundation for 
the Insurance Trust Plan developed by 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
The plan was inaugurated by an ad- 
vertising campaign begun in the daily 
papers and will include ten or fifteen 
advertisements occupying much space. 
The appeal of the entire series, while 
primarily directed to advertising the 
service of the bank, aims at educating 
the public to opportunities for increas- 
ing their estates through the medium 
of life insurance. 

The plan was described in detail at a 
luncheon given by the bank to leading 
Boston life insurance men. As _ toast- 
master I introduced Ernest H. Moore, 
assistant cashier. Mr. Moore explained 
the workings of the Trust Fund Plan 
and declared that the co-operation of 


Amount Required to 
Meet Claim 


Life Income 


If Insured Policy 
Dies “Insurance Value” 
Immediately $2,668 
in 6 years 2,541 
a. 2,402 
oe, 2,258 
7 2,120 
“op 2,001 
aa * 1,913 
ae 1,862 
ae 7” 1,841 


Life Policy 


at 

Same Premium Difference 
$2,066 $602 less 

” 475 ” 

” 336 ” 

$i 192 ‘i 

” 54 ” 
z 65 more 

wl 153 “4 

” 204 ” 

és 225 " 





which is always the same. In a life 
income policy the insurance value is 
the amount of the first income pay- 
ment due together with the present 
value of al! future income payments 
and this value will of course diminish 
with the increasing age of the benefi- 
ciliary. 

In conclusion it must be emphasized 
that all of the foregoing figures are 
affected by premium rates and div- 
idends. This article merely illustrates 
some points in the comparison under- 
taken and the methods to be followed 
in making such a comparison. In in- 
dividual cases the important thing is to 
give a fair presentation of all the facts 
and let the applicant ‘make his own 
selection on the basis of a full knowl- 
edge and understanding of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
plans under consideration. 


$500,000 
On Man 
Age 58 ' 


Herman Brandt, who represents the 
Northwestern Mutual Life and other 
companies, and has an office at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is having one of 
his good years. Mr. Brandt has been 
in the insurance business seventeen 
years and it is reported that his pre- 
miums for the first half of 1923 were 
$125,000. One of his policies this year 
was for $500,0000 on a man fifty-eight 
years old, both business and personal 
insurance. He wrote a number of men 
in 1923 who were of middle age or older. 

In talking with an insurance man re- 
cently Mr. Brandt said: “I have now 
reached the point where I select my 
prospects and do no hit or miss or 
hunch soliciting. I know the needs of 
a large number of my clients, have seen 
them develop; in fact, always keep 
track of them. It is easier to sell a 
man the second time than the first 
time. One does not have to travel the 
same path twice.” 





the life insurance men was sought for 
mutual advantage. Charts were used 
to show how the income from a sum 
set aside for the purpose and invested 
in 5% securities operated in increasing 
a man’s estate when applied to the pur- 
chase of life insurance. Life insurance 
salesmen, it was pointed out, are given 
the opportunity of bringing their pros- 
pects into the bank to have the Trust 
Department officials emphasize the 
trust features of the plan. The insur- 
ance man is protected in that the bank 
will recognize only the agent who first 
introduces a prospect as the one en- 
titled to the business. Every prospect 
developed by the bank will be requested 
to designate what company or agent he 
desires to have handle the insurance 
feature. An important feature of the 
plan is the advantage which is made 
possible in the matter of income tax 
exemption, by placing securities in a 
trust fund of this character. The own- 
er enjoys the most favorable exemp- 
tions. 


Abstract From First Ad 


The Trust Plan is of course not a 
new idea. The following abstract from 
the first advertisement of the series 
will indicate that the Shawmut Plan is 
an improvement over many that have 
been considered: 


An improved Trust Plan that at 
once— 


1. Adds 100 per cent to 200 per 
cent to your family estate. 


2. Produces the largest ultimate 
estate consistent with continuous 
protection. 


3. Secures a well recognized ad- 
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vantage in connection with U. §, 
Income and Inheritance Taxes. 

The plan is immediately avail- 
able to anyone who can set aside 
$5,000 in good securities. 


The advertisement shows that $20,009 
set aside as the principal sum at age 
40, by anyone wishing to enter into ap 
irrevocable trust agreement, and jn. 


vested in five per cent securities, wil] © 


produce immediately $29,000 of insur. 





ance, making the total family estate © 
amount to $49,000. The booklet sent 
to prospects contains a chart which | 
shows that in this “typical case” the — 
estate will in 20 years amount to $56 
952. 

The income applied to the purchase 
of the $29,000 of insurance is net, com. 
puted at 5% less the deduction for trust 
fees and Massachusetts income tax. ; 

An important selling point is brought | 
out in the following, contained in an- 
other booklet analyzing the benefits of 
the plan: 

“When a man’s income grows, per- 
haps, to five figures, surtaxes bear heay- 
ily upon the peak of it.’ 

“However, income derived from secur. 
ities permanently set aside in trust 
fund for a family estate, enjoys relief 
from heavy surtaxes when it is made 
payable to beneficiaries other than the 
donor, or is re-invested to increase the 
original principal fund.” 

This booklet, which has been sent 
out to life underwriters, contains charts 
indicating the amount of insurance that 
can be purchased on the income deriy- 
ed from various principal sums set 
aside at ages 25 to 55 and invested in 
five, five and a half and six per cent 
securities. The total estate, consist- | 
ing of the investment, original insur. | 
ance and paid-up additions is computed 
for every five years up to 45 years, 
The figures are computations of mut- 


t 
’ 


f 





ual life insurance companies writing © 


participating policies on the annual 
dividend plan. There are also charts 
showing paid-up additions purchased by 
dividends and the approximate increase 
of an estate secured by buying life in- 
surance with savings from the income 
tax, 
Plan Elastic 


The trust plan is very elastic. The 
trust agreement may be written to suit 
the needs of the individual. The hank’s 
fee for the service is a small fraction 
of the amount saved by careful account- 
ing and administration; for example, 
where the securities placed in trust 
amount to $10,000 on a 5% basis the 


charge is but $25 per year for the bank’s 
service, 


The plan has been heartily endorsed 
by members of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, who attended the 
recent luncheon, 





Fred W. Fuller 
Now Leads With 


Business Policies 


Who is Fred W. Fuller, generally re- 
garded by top executives as the leading 
writer of business insurance in Amer: 
ica today? He is not only an insurance 
agent, but also a general agent having 
offices in Springfield, Mass., and in Bos- 
ton. Among his clients are some of 
the wealthiest men in America. He 
knows everything there is to know 
about meeting their insurance needs. 


His big asset is confidence. He is 
quiet and modest in manner. 


His father was a general agent and 
Fred W. began his career in 1896, a8 
a soliciting agent. In March, 1898, he 
became general agent of the Equitable. 
The Fuller Springfield General Agency 
paid for $77,000,000 in twenty-five years. 
Seventeen of his agents own their own 
homes. 


Mr. Fuller recently returned frol 
Europe. 
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Humor and Life Insurance 


By Mervin L. Lane, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


It has always been my idea that the 
only fellows who went in for light read- 
ing, were the chaps who go around 
reading electric light and gas meters. 
The Eastern Underwriter disproves the 


theory by requesting this article. One 
of two things will happen. Delinquent 


subscribers will laugh themselves into 
mailing their checks—or—those who 
have paid will cancel their subscrip- 
tions. In which case, I trust the former 
will outnumber the latter. 

Al Jolson once said that golf was a 
“hoof and mouth” disease. You “hoof” 
it all day, and talk about it all night. 
Selling life insurance comes under the 
same category. And therefore, if a 
little humor injected into the 
“vyame” of life insurance, the “hoofing” 
part will become a little more enjoy- 
able. 


can be 


Humorist Defined 

First of all, the word “humor,” as 
usually applied to our business, is mere- 
ly employed when a manager tries to 
“humor” a dissatisfied agent. And 
even that is humorous. For, according 
to Aristotle, “Melancholy men of all 
others are most witty.” Well, then, 
what is a humorist? Let me give you 
a negative definition. He is not the 
type who trips you up, causing you to 
fall and break your ankle, then remark- 
ing: “Can’t you take a joke?” Nor 
does humor in the life insurance busi- 
ness consist in greeting the news of a 
declination with merry peals of laugh- 
ter. And, as far as actual selling is 
concerned, humor does not resolve it- 
self down to a comical approach, such 
as: “Good morning, Mr. Jones, have 
you heard the one about the two Irish- 
men?” it is simply this. If you are 
fortunate enough to have a sense of 
humor, an ability to appreciate the 
humorous side of life, carry this per- 
sonal asset into your work, develop it, 
and, if you please, capitalize it. 

se e . 
A Light Approach 

How many times have you entered 
an office, presented your card, and had 
friend prospect say to you, “I suppose 
you want to sell me some life insur- 
ance?” The answer, of course, is in 
the affirmative. And then, if he’s that 
sort of an individual, he’ll growl, or say 
Pleasantly, (as the case may be) “I 
have all the insurance I need.” Some 
of the newer men, I am sure, consider 
such a statement in the light of a polite 
conclusion of an_ interview. Others 
fight it, and plead, almost, for permis- 
sion to present a program, or talk about 
the “wife and kids,” and “duty.” Why? 
You might just as well engage Mr. 
Prospect in a debate on the subject 
“How Much Is Enough?” I usually try 
to inject a little humor into such a 
Situation, and I find that if you can 
make him laugh, your chances of sell- 
ing are better. To illustrate: 

Agent—(presenting card) — Good 
morning, Mr. Gallagher. 
Prospect — Good morning, Mr. 


Shean. I suppose you want to sell 
me some life insurance? 








Agent—Yes, sir, I do. 

Prospect—I don’t want 
insurance, because I have 
insurance J need. 


any life 
all the 





MERVIN I.. 


LANE 


Agent smiles, and delivers solar- 
plexus come-back-—-Well, then, we 
understand each other perfectly. 





I then observe this rule. If the pros- 
pect smiles—the canvass is continued. 
If he doesn’t smile, (and some 
don’t on general principles) we both 
are out of luck. This may sound fool- 
ish, and as a matter of fact, it may 


men 


actually be foolish, but it works for 
me, and it should for you. 
* * * 
The Indirect Canvass ° 


We have all heard a great deal about 
the “indirect canvass,” and most of us 
have worked it in one way or another. 
Recently, [ innocently made an indirect 
canvass through a poem of mine, which 
appeared in The Sun Dial column of 
The New York Sun, and which ran as 
follows: 


Ballade to a Beard 
(From the New York Sun) 
The whiskers of a man are not 
The stuff a poet needs as bait, 
To have him truly feel, and what 
is more, to make him write, and 
state 
truth. 
fate, 
And so do [, for I’m a slave 
To that which 1 did not create, 
“| wish | did not have to shave.” 
Oh, for an island, where one’s lot 
Might be to have a hairy pate 


The Because he knows his 


Which we would never trim—and 
not 
To shave our lengthy beard, 


ornate, 
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Insurance in Force 
$ 325,000.00 
1,281 ,909.93 
2,158,315.62 
2,344,449.12 
3,037,135.59 
3,760,237.71 
4,451,264.48 
5,756,690.86 
7,011,554.27 
8,655,788.49 
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12,021,820.06 


| 
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15,532,346.26 
20,456,374.44 
27,006,018.90 


31,275,345.88 














Oh, Paradise! 
great! 
And as we hurried from our cave 
We never would expostulate: 
“IT wish I did not have to shave.” 


The The 


That would be 


daily 
plot! 
The chin that’s never desolate! 
The growth to which I must gavot, 
The beard to which I’m delegate! 
And, as through life I navigate, 
1 know that ‘till | reach my grave, 
This thought | will enunciate: 
“} wish | did not have to shave.” 


thought! endless 


L’Envoi 
Friend, should | 
Gate, 
I will not 
ll play it 
hate, 
“? wish | did not have to shave.” 
A few the wis 
printed, | received a letter from a mem- 
the 
the 
of shaving 


reach the Pearly 
act the lowly 
square, and 


knave, 
shout my 


days after poem 


ber of advertising department of 


one of best known manufacturers 


soup. It was, as you will 


note, a reply to my “complaint.” 


Ballade to a Shave 
(Reply from Mr. Gibson) 
The whiskers of a'man are not 
A need for poetry or state, 
As you have pointed out, and what 
Is more, do not help him create; 
But still, because he knows his 
fate, 
As we all do, he ought to lave 
His face with that which will not 
grate 
In order not to mind his shave. 
You sigh for places where your lot 
Would be to grow a hairy pate, 
But why a big beard, we cannot 
Quite see, nor would you when 
you ate, 


“Oh, hapless day,” you'd cry to 
Fate, 
“Take back my foolish boon, I 


crave,” 
I'll never more your laws frustrate 
“In order not to mind my shave.” 


The daily thought is this—Why not, 
When you are feeling desolate 
About that last night’s beard that’s 

got 

inch toward morning’s razor 

date, 

Try “Rapid Shave Cream” to abate 
The dismal depths to which 

you're slave? 

And you will find it helpful, mate, 

In order not to mind your shave. 


An 


L’Envoi 
Friend, should you reach the Pearly 
Gate, 
You need not act the lowly 
knave— 


Just play it square, and try Colgate 


’S in order not to mind your 
shave, 
Under separate cover came the in- 
evitable’ samples. I used them, of 


course. 
bal club. 


But I also used them as a ver- 

I wrote my unknown friend 
that since he had thrust his wares upon 
me, I felt, in all fairness, I should at 
least have the He 
replied and suggested a luncheon date 
when we could “fight it out.’ We did 
that very thing—and | sold him. We 
have since become very good friends, 
and he is now a new “center of interest” 
in my prospecting work. Truly, there 
is more truth than poetry in this story. 

Of course, there is a limit to this 


same opportunity. 
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“laugh stuff.” I am reminded of a 
little rhyme by my favorite author, en- 
titled: 
Who,Lies? Here Lies— 
He didn’t like the statement 
Of the life insurance Doc, 
He said he had no murmur, 
He was sound as any rock; 
They didn’t know their business, 
And that therefore he could laugh 
You might surmise the balance, for 
This is his epitaph. 

Coue may have been the originator 
‘of his particular brand of auto-sugges- 
tion, but fundamentally, he was just a 
few years behind the man whose jingle 
concluded with the thought 

; “But the chap worth while 

Is the one who can smile, 

When everything goes dead wrong. 

Pessimism Fatal 

In other words, your own viewpoint 
in life will be the keystone of this idea. 
You get just as much humor out of this 
world, as you put into it. Don’t be 
pessimistic. “A pessimist Fletcherizes 
quinine pills.” Be an optimist! 
“An optimist, when treed by a bull, en- 
joys the view.” 

If you decide to try to find the “silver 
lining” in the cloudy side of the life 
business, remember the 
rhyme entitled “Your Money and Your 
Life.” may seen it before, 
because it was copied quite generally 
by life papers, after it ap- 
peared in The New York Evening Sun, 


his 


insurance 


You have 


insurance 


The other day when I reached home 
I said unto my wife, 

“I know you will be happy, dear, 
I’ve just insured my life. 


“And so, if I should meet my death 
Tomorrow, let us say, 

A check for fifty thousand 
Will be yours that very day.” 


I knew 'twould make her happy, 
So, I took her by the hand, 


And waited for her answer— 
And she said, “Won’t that be 
grand.” 


In conclusion, I will in all sincerity 
admit that this sort of thing is not ap- 
plicable to every one. It depends on 
whether you have a slight humorous 
“streak” within you. I only pass the 
idea along to you with the hope that it 
will be as profitable for you, as it has 
been for me. In this connection, you 
doubtless recall the story of the con- 
versation between an elderly gentleman 
and his grandson. “Always pay as you 
go,” said the old bird. “But, uncle,” 
said the young fellow, “suppose I have 
nothing to pay with?” The old man 
replied, “Then don’t go.” 





INSURANCE WINS OUT 

During the first six months of 1923, 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents reports to the Department of 
Commerce, $3,922,000,000 of new insur- 
ance was issued. The month of June, 
with $727,000,000 of new business, shows 
an increase of 31% over June, 1922. 
These figures led the New York “Eve- 
ning Post” to say: 

“The enormous increase in number of 
persons insured and average amount of 
insurance carried in this country during 
recent years of prosperity indicates 
quite clearly that the persistent life in- 
surance agent who used to furnish a 
considerable part of our current comedy 
really won his argument. Americans be- 
lieve in insurance. When the number 


of those who had money to invest was 
greatly increased, people remembered 
life insurance as one of the purchases 
they had long intended to make,” 


Your Estate! Is It In Order? 


By Courtenay Crocker, Member of Boston Bar 


Courtenay Crocker, author of thts ar- 
ticle, is one of the most distinguished 
«members of the Boston bar, Among his 
many clients is Paul F, Clark, general 
agent of the John Hancock. Mr. Crocker 
got his interest wm life insurance trusts as 
a result of his connection with the trust 
department of the First National Bank 
of. Boston, with which he was connected 
for twe years and for which he still acts 
as counse! on certain matters, 

Men. and women of affairs who are 
compelled to face the matter squarely 
will admit that if they die without ar- 
ranging their estates, it will mean loss 
to their beneficiaries. Most of them, 
however, expect to live indefinitely and 
pecause of this very natural expecta- 
tion they drift along, if left to them- 
selves, without giving any detailed con- 
sideration to death and its financial 
consequences, 

Probably since 1918 less than one per 
cent (1%) of the men and women in the 
United States who have fifty thousand 
($50,000) 


their 


have 
life 


ance agents or their banks about their 


dollars or more con- 


sulted lawyers, their insur- 


estates and have thereby put them in a 


position to ask these questions: 


Facing the Facts 
Have you made a will recently? 


What amount will be needed to pay 
your Federal estate tax, the inheritance 
taxes of your own state, the transfer 
taxes of other states, and the expenses 
of administration? 


Have you taken out the 
amount of life insurance? 
Unless a man has squarely faced 


these preliminary questions, he can be 


proper 


sure that his estate is not in order, and 
that if he leaves it as it is, the result 
will be waste, loss, and even suffering. 

Almost everyone intends “to make a 
will some time,” but they do not seem 
to realize that every day people with 
excellent intentions are dying without 
wills because they carelessly put it off 
and put it off, 


Almost everyone wants to know ex- 
actly what he owes and how he is go- 
ing to raise the amount necessary to 
pay his creditors, but a mere handful 
of people have waked up to the fact 
that the Federal estate tax, inheritance 
taxes, transfer taxes, and expenses of 
administration must be paid in cash, 
and that it is their solemn duty to find 
out what these taxes and expenses will 
amount to and to arrange for their 
prompt payment. 


Almost everyone hopes to set aside 
some further property for the benefit 
of those who are dependent on them, 
but any number of people have never 
thought of the importance of setting 
that amount aside now by taking out 
life insurance, 


Precautions to be Taken 


Almost everyone who carries life in- 
surance would be glad to be relieved 
of the burden of making premium pay- 
ments, but how many have any idea 
that this can be accomplished by a Life 
Insurance Trust which will also safe- 
guard their families and reduce the ex- 
pense of closing their estates? 

Probably not a man or woman who 
has any property would deliberately 
take $1,000 or more from their families 
and give it to the United States Gov- 
erament or to any state but there are 
handreds who are carrying life insur- 
ance which is payable not to their wives 
or children, but to their estates, thus 
deliberately making the proceeds sub- 


| 


ject to state and federal taxation anj_ 
increasing the fees for their executors | 
One would naturally expect that 
everyone who has an estate or has any 
hope of getting one would want to know 
what difference it will make to his 
family or friends whether he puts his 
estate in order or leaves it in bad 
shape to be administered in accordance 
with the rough and ready rules of in. 
heritance by an administrator appointed 
by the court, but not one man in 4 
thousand as a matter of fact goes to 
an expert and asks for general advice 
and information along these lines, 


Heavy Toll of Taxes 


As a nation we have cared more to 
produce than to save, and this charac. 
teristic doubtless accounts for our will 
ingness to work for weeks and to spend 
hundreds of dollars on a $10,000 con- 
tract, and our unwillingness to spend 
less time and less money on the more 
important matter of putting our estates 
in order, 

Billions of dollars must be raised by 
taxation before we can undo the waste 
caused by failure to establish any 
world system of international justice 
and for many years to come, estate, 
inheritance and transfer taxes are sure 
to remain popular. Under these cir- 
cumstances every man who is building 
an estate, or holding an estate, not for 
selfish joy to himself but for the bene- 
fit of others, should find out what steps 
he should take for its protection by 
consulting his lawyer, his life insurance 
agent, and the officers in charge of the 
Trust Department of his bank, and 
should then take the steps which seem 
desirable without haste and without de- 
lay so that to the question “Your es- 
tate!—is it in order?”’, he can answer, 
“T have studied the question carefully 
from all points of view and I believe 
i¢ fe.’ 
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THE 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct 
of its business that have given it a high reputation for sta- 
bility and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policy- 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement 
to its representatives to develop and hold their business. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, 
safeguarding, at the same time, the 





interest of all its policy- 
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How 


It Feels To Be In Harness Again 


By Henry L. Rosenfeld, The Prudential 


Call my return to the field of life in 
surance the zest of battle if you will. 
| thought that I had finished my life 
insurance career when in 1920 I 
entered reinsurance, that field wherein 
one deals with companies and not in- 
dividuals. I had always been infected 
with “group” virus. Therefore, I 
thought that re-insurance was a logical 
development. 

But I reckoned without my _ host. 
That was the yoke of the past. Twenty- 
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five years of unbroken association with 
direct life insurance from agent to 
executive, but always closely concerned 
with the sales ead, and recognition of 
the unprecedented development of life 
insurances during these past few years 
—where it seemed that every circum- 
stance conspired to bring it more fully 
into its own—proved too strong a 
magnet for me. I was drawn irre 
sistably again to the seliing end of lifs 
insurance. The lure of unlimited op- 
portunity which today lies open for the 
life insurance agent would not be 
denied. 

Outstanding Impression Formed After 

Return To Production Field 

The outstanding impression I get 
after an abse.ice of four years from the 
field is the remarkable increase in the 
size of policies, contrast. d with thoss 
formerly written; and the extraor- 
dinary extension of ths range for the 
utilization of life insurances along 
lines previously dreamed of but never 
before so fully realized. Life insur- 
ance has taken its place as an ¢ssen- 
tial industry. Its acceptance as an in- 
dispensabls adjunct to finance and 
commeres, to social and to economic 
needs is beyond question. 

The strongest impression I get in 
the short time of my return with 
reference to the selling end of the 
busin~ss is that now, as in the days of 
my previous experience, certain quali- 
ties are essential to the salesman wh» 
would achieve success in this work. 
These qualities are, as they always 
have been, fundamental. They are 
quite simple, old-fashioned and homely. 
Integrity, Intelligence and Industry. 
Integrity needs no explanation, no 


elaboration. It is tha pole to which 
the needle of permanent success mus* 
point. 

Intelligence is the major factor in 
solving the problem of successful life 
insurance salesmanship. The posses- 
sion of intelligence differentiates the 
expert from the novice. Without it 
there can be no hope of enduring suc- 
cess. 

Industry exists or it} does not exist 
in an individual. It may be tsmpor- 
arily stimulated if deficient, but unless 
inherently implanted it is of but feeble 
growth and doomed to early decay. 
With industry superimposed upon in- 
telligence and built upon the rock of 
integrity there can be no limit to the 
power of beneficent force for the ser- 
vice of mankind which can be 
generated. 

Alil of this may be “old stuff” and 
has been said a thousand times before 
in many and perhaps in much better 
ways. Yes. But don’t forget, $9 also 
may one speak of the Decalogue and 


the teachings of all the sages and 
prophets and wise men of the ages. 
Cardinal principles which make _ for 
success in life no matter along what 
ling of endeavor have not  funda- 
mentally changed since the beginning 
of time. 
More System and Intelligent Division 
of Time 

Given the above initial equipment the 
1924 salesman of life insurance can in- 
dividuaily best de‘ermine how to make 
use of the many and varied tools 
furnished by the companies today for 
the development of prospects into 
policyholders. It is not. the least of 
the welcomes signs of the times that 
the companies have given fullest recog- 
nition to the superiority of the idea of 
plan and practical purpose over ths 
former haphazard and hurrah methods. 
The companies are doing their full 
share in educational work. The agent 
who does not help himself freely from 
the generous stores available will find 
himself hopelessly distanced by his 
alive, alert and aggressive associate 


wh» will bear away the palm within 
his hungry sight. And then the unin- 
telligent and indifferent will wonder at 
the “luck’—so-called—of his not more 
fortunate, but more intelligent and in- 
dustrious fellow worker. 

I therefors refrain from a discussion 
of the various phases of life insurance, 
whether for business and co partner 
ship use, for inheritance tax purpose 
or for family protection. Each re 
quires treatment after its kind. It has 
always been my contention that no 
man can tel) another exactly how to do 
this work. The range iis of such infinite 
variety due to the varying character- 
istics of each individual case, that it 
supplies the needed zest to the game 
that makes it strong meat for the red 
blooded man. How best to do these 
things that type of man can determins 
for himself. 


For the anaemic in_ spirit—why 
waste time and substance on these? 
They belong to the “sub standard 


Their 
no rating 


class” of life insurance agents. 
impairments are such that 
could cover the risk of their doing 
good work in the world of men. Life 
insurance thrives despite, not because 
of ‘hem. It is to the Super Standard 
class of th ir fellow agents that the 
world of lif@ insurance owes its great 
extension of service and the world at 
large is indebted for benefits untold. 

















MR. JOHN MUMFORD 


| 
Promotes and handles Brokerage and Surplus Lines | 


of Life Insurance for 


The Provident Mutual 





Mr. Mumford knows his business. 


His expert attention to details and the “follow 
through” of his service is rapidly increasing our 
volume of surplus line business. 





Mr. Mumford has a ’phone at his elbow and is hustling while he 
waits for your ring—Cortlandt 6300. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
THE GRAHAM C. WELLS AGENCY 


for New York City 
149 Broadway 
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Selecting the Agent 


By kh. A. LUTHER, Agency Secretary, Aetna Life 


For many years little or no attention 
was given to the selection of the agent 
who was to represent us and if we stop 
and think for a moment it is surprising 
indeed that more thought was not given 
to this very important problem as any 
company, to a very great extent, is sure 
to be judged by 
the field. 
been taken and now within the last few 


its representatives in 
In recent years more care has 


years, since we have reached the point 
where a great deal of thought has been 
given to the and 


maiter of selection 


training, our business is already begin 
to reflect the 


turn-over and in 


ning results in a smaller 


more favorable com 


ment from the public. 
Ji seems to me that we should not 
hesitate to approach men who have 


money to invest in a business and show 
them the opportunity of the life insur 
ance business and that it is just as 


proper for them to consider the advisa 


bility of investing money which they 


have saved, in developing themselves in 
our busine as it would be to purchase 
an interest in a stock of dry goods, hard 
The 
true, 


ware, or any other mercantile line. 


same reasoning would be equally 


I believe, of banking, and we all know 
that 


protess 


When a young man starts out in a 
that he 


some funds to care for his needs during 


ional way must have 


the period until his clientele develops 


sufficiently so he may gather from it a 
living. In attracting these men we find 
it much easier to develop them because 
they are making an investment in them- 


selves and a man’s heart and effort is 
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bound to be guided, to a certain extent, 


in the direction in which he has in 
vested his money. We also find that 
these men have business connections 


that are valuable to them and which 
produce results far in excess of the man 
who has to be assisted into the business 
and will want support for a long time if 
not continuously. 

The day of small production is fast 
passing. The answer to the demands 
future is bound to be a large 
business with a comparatively small 
This must be brought about 
through better men and better training 
which means that our business of the 
future will take less supervision on the 
part of the general agent and the com- 
pany and allow more time to develop 


of the 


overhead. 


higher efficiency and better sales infor 
mation. 


¢ 


E. E. Cammack’s Article 


(Continued from page 19) 

disability benefit without any additional 
effort, but in sells the 
policy with the additional benefit more 


easily than he could without it. 


many cases he 
At age 
35 a nonmparticipating ordinary life pol 
icy for $10,000 will $200, 


Kor $20 extra the 
may be 


cost) about 


about a premium 


non-cancellable health rider 


added to provide for waiver of premiums 
and payment of $100 
during total and permanent disability 
or during total and temporary disability 
after the first three months. This extra 
benefit at such a small extra premium 
is becoming very popular and is) sold 
widely, 

The development of non-cancellable 
health insurance issued in connection 
with life insurance has been rapid dur- 
ing the last half dozen years and will 
probably continue in the future.  Possi- 


monthly income 


om; 


bly the insured will be allowed to take 
a larger disability benefit than $10 a 
month with each $1,000 of life insur. 
ance. The benefits seem to be in rea- 
sonable proportion for large policies, 
but it is doubtful if there is sufficient 
health insurance for the salaried man 
who takes out $5,000 of life insurance 
when the disability benefit is limited to 
$50 for such a policy. Companies have 
had to proceed in the past very guard- 
edly and with great caution. They are, 
however, accumulating an extensive dis- 
ability experience which will serve as a 
basis for further safe and intelligent 
progress in writing non-cancellable 
health insurance. 


Binding Himself 
(Continued from page 54) 
membered that on the opposite side 
sion but I was given a drawing account 
of every door that said pull, it said 
push. I then remembered vividly what 
the little backwoods school teacher had 
said, “You can do anything you want 
to do if you want to do it bad enough.” 
| wired acceptance and from that time 
on my progress has been rapid and sub- 
stantial not only from the standpoint 
of making money but from the view- 
point of the bigger thing in life which 

is to accomplish. 
SUCCEEDS IN TOWN OF 250 

Miss Lena Fore is a New York Life 
insurance agent in Clover, Va. Clover 
is a town of about 250 population, yet 
Miss Fore regularly “makes” the New 
York Life $200,000 eclub. “It doesn’t 
much matter where you live,” said Miss 
Fore in speaking of a woman’s chances 
of making a living as a life insurance 
agent. 


It was Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
who said: “The secret of success is con- 
stancy of purpose.” 








When You Have Surplus Business to Place 


Why Not Try the JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Boston, Massachusetts? | 


| We Guarantee Real Service Continuously at this Agency. 


HARRY GARDINER, General Agent 


ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. - 


Telephones Cortlandt 6030-6031 
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The Preferred Class of Soliciting Agents 


By FREDERICK L. ALLEN, General Solicitor, Mutual Life 


In the life insurance business a sol- 
iciting agent, in his activities, comes 
into close contact with members of the 
two great professions, law and med- 
icine. 

By statute in some states, and by 
practice in all, there must be a med- 
ical examination of an applicant for life 
jnsurance before a policy can be issued. 
This statement, of course, does not 
apply to group insurance. And the sol- 
iciting agent’s first duty, after he has 
secured the prospect’s signature to an 
application (sometimes it is done be- 
fore) is to arrange for a medical exam- 
ination of the applicant by one of his 
company’s regular qualified examiners. 
In these days of so much business insur- 
ance (partnership and corporation in- 
surance) and insurance taken out for 
inheritance tax purposes, the prospect 
often refers the life insurance agent to 
his legal adviser to discuss with him 
the merits of the various forms of poli- 
cies which his company, in keen friend- 
ly competition with other companies, 
has devised to meet the needs of the 
insuring public. Thus, the insurance 
agent at the very inception of many life 
insurance transactions is brought into 
touch with members of the legal pro- 
fession. 

A Profession 

Speaking impersonally, I think I may 
truthfully say of this intimate contact 
of the life insurance agent with mem- 
bers of the legal and medical profes- 
sions, that it has done much to raise 
the general standards of life insurance 
underwriting and of those engaged in 
that business. Indeed, it may well be 
said that the writing of life insurance 
has come to be looked upon as a _ pro- 
fession. Canons of ethics for the guid- 
ance of the lawyer have been framed 
by bar associations and by medical so- 
cieties for the guidance of the doctor. 
These codes are adopted to define the 
duties of the lawyer and doctor in order 
that these great professions for the dis- 
pensing of justice and for the healing 
of the sick may be developed to a high 
degree of efficiency and so merit the 
approval of the public. 

Whether there are canons or rules, 
adopted by any responsible organiza- 
tion of agents, which serve as a guide 
to the agent in conducting his business, 
I do not know but I do know that it is 
the uniform practice of life insurance 
companies to adopt and place in the 
hands of their soliciting agents books 
of rules and instructions to assist them 
in conducting the business of their com- 
panies, and these rules and regulations 
of the various life insurance companies 
serve as rules of ethics applicable to 
the business of soliciting life insurance. 
No reputable life insurance company 
wishes to conduct its business in a man- 
her inconsistent with the highest stand- 
ard of business, and it therefore is care- 
ful to instruct its agent, through whom, 
ex necessitate, a large part of the busi 
ness of the company must be conducted, 
that their dealings with the insuring 
public must be in accordance with the 
best standards of business methods. 
Most life insurance agents conform to 
these rules. Those who do and are in- 
dustrious are on the way to success and 
are ultimately entitled to become mem- 
bers of what I may term the preferred 
Glass of life insurance agents. It is 
this so-called preferred class that I have 
in mind in writing this article. 

Once a Clerk in Surrogate’s Office 

Early in my professional career IT was 
a clerk in a Surrogate’s office of one of 
the counties of New York State and 
while occupying that position IT had 
numerous opportunities to learn some 
thing of the condition of the estates of 





deceased persons whose estates were 
settled in the Surrogate’s Court of that 
county and, being of an inquisitive na- 
ture, availed myself of such opportun- 
ities. In those days, which was long 
before I had very much knowledge 
about life insurance and its benefits, I 
remarked upon the too evident fact 
that the gap between the value of the 
property which the decedent in his last 
will and testament “gave, devised and 
bequeathed,” as the phrasing of a will 
has it, and the value of the property of 
the decedent which common repute had 


placed upon it during the decedent’s 
lifetime, was a wide one. 
“Ins’t it too bad that John Smith 


should have left so little for his fam- 
ily to live on; everybody supposed that 
he was quite well off,’ was a statement 
often heard by those who had known 
the deceased in his lifetime, and the 


FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


answer was usually the same, “Yes, too 


bad.” Now and then the answer took 
a little different form-—‘Yes, too bad, 
but I understand he left considerable 


life insurance which is payable to his 
wife and children.” 

What a contrast between the outlook 
for the family with the insurance and 
a family without it! It is just the dif- 
ference between hope and despair. 

Life Insurance Almost Sells Itself 

From authentic sources we learn that 
the increase in the amount of life insur- 
ance policies issued in the United States 
during the first six months of 1923 over 
the same period in 1922 was over $750,- 
000,000. Life insurance almost sells it- 
self these days. It has come to be an 
absolute necessity and no one in his 
right mind thinks of being without it. 
This great and growing increase in life 
insurance is the result of education. 
The companies themselves and their 
agents have been the instruetors and 
the public the instructed, and it is the 
egents, to whom, in large measure, is 
due the credit of extending the benefits 
of life insurance to millions of people. 
Government officials are constantly urg- 
ing the people to be thrifty. This doce- 
trine of thrift so constantly preached 
during the war became firmly entrench- 
ed in the minds of the American people. 
The constantly increasing savings bank 
deposits and the tremendous increase 
in the amount of life insurance written 
by the life companies during the last 
few vears attest this facet. There is no 
body of men more admirably situated 
for disseminating this doctrine of thrift 
than life insurance agents. What a 
field for the activities of the preferred 


class of agents to which I have referred. 
As in all businesses and professions 
there are captains of industry and lead- 
ers, so, also, there are leaders among 
the life insurance agents. They have 
attained their position of eminence in 
their chosen occupation through con- 
stant study and by dint of honest, hard 
work, and by conforming to the ethics 
of good business. 


From Viewpoint of a Lawyer 


Looking at the subject from the point 
of view of a lawyer, I would say that 
one cannot reach this preferred class 
unless he devotes a great deal of his 
time to the study of the subject of life 
insurance, so as to know the _ princi- 
ples of that great institution, just as the 
successful lawyer through study must 
be grounded in the principles of the law. 
The successful life insurance agent 
must study the various forms of con- 
tracts which the insurance companies 
are issuing, and especially those which 


his company is issuing, and in this way 
be able to suggest the exact form of 
contract which is suited to the appli- 
cant’s needs. He should have a pretty 
intimate knowledge of the law of inheri- 
tance taxation, both Federal and state, 
and of the provisions of the Federal in- 
come tax law. Inheritance taxation 
comes down to us from ancient times. 
It is an easy way to produce revenue 
for the support of government, and 
most states of the United States have 
such a system of taxation. The rate 
of tax varies in the different states and 
the exemption provisions are more lib- 
eral in some states than in others. So 
that it is all important to the soliciting 
agent in discussing with a prospect his 
needs of life insurance, that the agent 
should have more than a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the provisions of the 
law of his state on these subjects. 
Thus equipped, his success is assured 
and he is in a position to do the most 
good in his chosen vocation. 


A Suggestion About Insurance 


By DOROTHY STRAUS, Member New York Bar 


Although tradition invariably depicts 
a lawyer as approaching any subject 
from its more pedantic and incompre- 
hensible aspects and leaving it involved 
in a mist of words presumably not pen- 
etrable by the lay intelligence, it is 
good occasionally to break from. tradi- 
tion, and so I shall state as simply as 
possible an idea about the relationship 
of lawyers and insurers which has come 
to me out of my experience. 

One of the interesting, and in the be 
ginning amazing, things about the prac 
tice of the law is the number of matters 
with which consulted, 
not even remotely legal problems 
schools for the children, dentists, steam- 
ship reservations, what kennels breed 
the best Airedales, 
soleum, the head of a scenario depart- 
ment in a studio in Los Angeles, and 
over and over again what to do about 
insurance. 


one is matters 


the cost of a mau- 


Naturally, an insurance man immedl- 
ately asks “Why do those people con- 
sult a lawyer instead of a broker? Why 
don’t you send them to a broker?” Such 
questions indicate a very limited knowl- 
edge of the psychology of clients. In 
the first place, many people regard their 
brokers as merely mechanical agents to 
secure and not as advisers. 
They desire the advice of their lawyers 
either primarily or in addition to the 
advice given them by their broker. 

To suggest to those who have no 
brokers of their own that they consult 


“so and so on Maiden Lane or William 
Street” would be useless, since very 
rarely would the inquirer take the trou- 
ble to do this. The more successful 
method of procedure in such instance is 
to advise generally, consult the broker 
vourself, report the detailed informa- 
lion to the client and place the order 
for vour client with the broker 

This necessarily means a considera 
ble amount of information about insur 
ance as a commodity to be secured in a 
given market. While no really 


policies 


wise 


person makes any pretensions to expert 
information in a field foreign to his 
own, it is extremely important to have a 
certain amount of accurate general in- 
formation for instantaneous application 
when necessary. Naturally, the average 
lawyer not specializing in legal prob- 
lems connected with insurance takes a 
very considerable amount of time and 
effort to keep himself currently, even 
though only generally, informed. It has 
therefore occurred to me that it might 
be of great helpfulness to lawyers and 
of benefit to the insurers if the compa- 
nies were to send directly to lawyers 
brief summaries of new types of insur- 
ance as the same appeared in the mar- 
ket. Perhaps such matter would find 
its way into the waste basket after a 
hasty glance had been bestowed upon it, 
and sometimes without even that glance, 
but I believe more often it would re- 
ceive cursory and frequently careful 
consideration. While almost every in- 
dividual presents a peculiar problem, 
nevertheless these problems tend to fall 
into categories. 


Without in any way encroaching on 
the functions of a broker, a lawyer, who 
is usually more intimately acquainted 
with his clients’ affairs and manner of 
living than a broker has an opportunity 
to be, can suggest, subject, of course, to 
the specific recommendations of an ex- 
pert broker, the particular forms of in- 
surance which will meet his client’s im- 
mediate needs. The client will then 
secure the insurance either through his 
own broker or through some. broker 
recommended by the lawver. But such 
advice is helpful only if the lawyer has 
managed to keep well informed, and 
such information is at present difficult 
to secure. It should be made less dif- 
ficult, and I believe with but little effort 
this could be done, perhaps as part of 
the general advertising policy of the 
insurers. The form in which such in- 
formation could be presented would, of 
course, have to be dignified and attrac- 
tive so that it would give the impression 
of information rather than advertise- 
ment, and, in fact, that should be its 
primary purpose as well as purport. If 
done in this way, T do not believe that 
if would interfere either with the func 
tion or the business of the insurance 
broker and would materially ald both 
lawyers and insurers. 
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The Insurance Adviser 


And the Policy Loan 


Neuendorffer, Secretary, Guardian Life 


By R. C. 


The life insurance policy of today, 
no matter how simply worded, contains 
so many privileges that it takes an ex- 
pert adviser to know them all and to 
give sound advice with regard to them. 

The first 
holder 


person 
will turn 


to whom a policy- 
is the life 
insurance agent, since he is a company 
with a 
business and a 
friend of the policyholder. 


for advice 


man 
insurance 


representative, a knowl- 


edge of the 


A policy loan is one of the most easily 
understood privileges under a life in- 
surance contract and because of the 
very ease of applying for a loan it is 
used extensively. It is, nevertheless, 
possible to give some common-sense ad- 
vice to the policyholder who thinks he 
is in need of a policy loan, but in order 
to give him the advice it is necessary 
to find out something about his circum- 
stances. 


Where Extension Agreements or Short 
Term Notes Are Advisable 

Now, if the policyholder is only tem- 
porarily hard pressed and cannot meet 
his premium today, when it is due, but 
within a number of months would be 
able to pay the premium in full with 
interest, such a policyholder should not 
be encouraged to carry through a policy 
loan transaction. He should be fur 
nished with an extension agreement or 
short term note which would extend the 
payment of the premium for as many 
months as necessary. 

A policy loan, even though made only 
for the amount of the premium, would 
become a fixed obligation and one that 
experience shows will most likely never 
be repaid during the life time of the 
Insured, and will in all probability have 
one of two consequences: First—-The 
loan will be increased from time to time 
and become so heavy a fixed charge 
that the policyholder will have little 
left in the way of insurance, while con- 
stantly paying interest charges on the 
loan in addition to his premium. He 
will get into the loan habit and all too 
often this means a cash surrender of 
the policy, the extinction of the insur- 
ance, and though the policyholder al- 
ways gets his money’s worth, the insur- 
ance protection which he applied for is 
wiped out; or, second, if he should die 
while the policy is still in force sub- 
ject to the loan, the amount payable to 
his beneficiary will be reduced by the 
loan for which the policy had been 
mortgaged. 

In addition to the premium extension 
which can be agreed to between the 
policyholder and the company, there are 
other steps that may be taken in order 
to avoid a policy loan. For instance, if 
the temporary embarrassment occurs 
periodically, is seasonal, and the due 
date of the premium falls within that 
season, a small premium for a frac- 
tional part of the year can be arranged 
to be paid then and the anniversary 
date of the policy can be changed to a 
time when there will be no seasonal 
shortage of funds affecting the policy- 
holder. 

If these two suggestions do not ap- 
ply to the case and a policy loan is un- 
avoidable, a premium loan should be 
suggested rather than a larger loan, 
and, again, a larger loan rather than a 
maximum loan. 

Though policy loans have been com- 
mon for several decades it still hap- 
pens not infrequently that a policyhold- 
er will ask for the cash surrender value 


of his policy, when an extension of 
time. a change in the premium due 
date, or a loan in a small or larger 
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amount will fully cover his needs, so 
that what the insurance adviser, who 
wants to give the best counsel, should 


do, is find out what the circumstances 
of the policyholder are and then fit his 
advice to those circumstances. 

“Is it a loan that the policyholder 
needs?” is the major consideration. If 
nothing else will do, and a loan has to 
be applied for, the further question can 
tactfully be left to the decision of the 
policyholder whether the loan that he 
asks for is one for constructive pur- 
poses. 

Loans For Constructive Purposes 

Debts are divisible into two kinds, 
financiers tell us, the constructive kind 
and the wasteful variety. Many a policy 
loan has been taken out for constructive 
purposes. For instance, there is the 
doctor who moved from one town to an- 
other arfd while building up his new 
practice, had good use for the loan, 
then, after rebuilding his practice, he 
paid back the loan; there is the farmer 
who with a policy loan has tided him- 
self over a year of bad crops; there is 
the head of the family who, through a 
loan, has made a college course possible 
for his children. Loans of this kind 
are constructive and prove that life in- 
surance has by-products which can be 
as valuable to the economic well-being 
of the policyholder while he is alive, as 
the insurance protection is later on to 
his family. 

The heedless use of a policy loan for 
such a purpose as a joy ride to Atlantic 
City, or the purchase of an automobile, 
is, of course, within the policyholder’s 
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discretion and is his privilege, but a 
conscientious insurance adviser wil] 
tactfully point out the dangers of such 
policy loans. 

These then are the two questions 
which are to be kept in the foreground, 

(1) Is it a loan that the policyholder 
needs or is there not some other pro- 
vision of the policy contract or some 
other privilege granted by the company 
which fits the occasion? 

(2) Is the policy loan constructive? 

The agent who is a good salesman 
and who thoroughly knows his policy 
contract and all that can be done with 
it, and who thoroughly knows his policy- 
holder can give sound advice which will 
be taken. 

The insurance adviser is, of course, 
interested in keeping a policy in force, 
Not only do his renewals depend upon 
that, but his company depends upon 
him to make every effort to keep the 
policy in force. Furthermore, the well- 
served policyholder is his best prospec- 
tive client. If the insurance adviser 
helps him over a rocky road or points 
out life insurance pitfalls to the inex- 
perienced, this will be favorably remem- 
bered. The man who is truly helped 


over an economic crisis by a sound in- | 


surance adviser is a better prospect for 
more insurance than the policyholder 
who has lapsed or is in great danger of 
surrendering his policy. 


WINDFALLS 
By HENRY MOIR 


(Continued from page 55) 
sacrifice, is exposed to the hazards of 
business, or even of deals on the Ex- 
change, and we know from recent ex- 
posures what chance the outsider has 
there—-about the same as the proverbial 
snowball. If the poor widow falls into 
the hands of a “bucket shop” expert, he 
assumes at once that the sum used in 
speculation will be lost, and often ne- 
glects to execute the orders. Even 
when the advice given to a widow is 
honest, it is often foolish, and the dan- 
gers in the investment market (whether 
in bonds or in stocks) are so great that 
the safe course is to keep away. The 
money could be far best left with the 
insurance companies at interest, or paid 
by them in installments; otherwise 
guaranteed mortgages, which yield a 
good average interest return, or the 
professional services of a trust com- 
pany, are the other safe and sane 
courses, 


Building for the Future 


Very few men can attain financial in- 
dependence after the age of 50 if they 
have not previously laid the founda- 
tions. Older men think themselves as 
alert as ever, but cold figures show 
how rarely the old man can keep pace 
with his younger rival. His mentality 
may still be good, but his promptness 
of action, his nimble grasp of the pass- 
ing opportunity, his quick decisiveness 
all wane and slack off with advancing 
years. It behooves all men, therefore, 
to think ahead and prepare for that old 
age which, if coming, can only be happy 
and contented when some advance pro- 
vision has been made for securing the 
comforts of life. 


The cost of this provision is made 
out of a windfall is not great. Ten 
thousand dollars if invested in an in- 
come commencing at age 65 will work 
out approximately as follows: 


Income 
Commencing 
at 65 for 
Age $10,000 Sunk 
BG sa inablcibleeine/ée WEITER $3500 
rr crs tuane arork ee rere estes ete 2700 
BO eisie werasie-eecaieleaie nels ances 2000 
BG cic co icine eae en cecal 1600 





Miss Rosetta F. Maisel, of the C. J. 
Edwards agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, who went to France 
with the Good Will delegation, will 


probably make the Quarter Million Club 
of that Society. 
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Chain Lightning Approach Artist 


Alfred Doria, of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Manhattan Life, who 
was formerly in opera and vaudeville, 
and who has made a good record with 
that company in a short time, has one 
of the best approaches of any agent 
in the city. The happy possessor of 
an impressive personality with con- 
siderable magnetism, Mr. Doria enters 
a man’s office and begins with a good 
deal of manner: 

“Sir, you look like a good risk.” 

That’s a fortuitous opener. He fol- 
lows up by saying: 

“You are exactly the kind of a man 
we want to insure. No doubt you are 
insured because a man of your splendid 
type must of necessity be frequently 
glicited for insurance, but possibly all 
of your insurance needs have not been 
met, and I may have something to inter- 
est you.” 

So far Mr. Doria has not found any- 
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ALFRED DORIA 


body who has not been willing to listen 
to the rest of his opening. Even in 
cold-blooded, downtown New York the 
busy executives like a little “jollying.” 


Makes Quick Judgments 
“Tl believe in quick impressions,” said 
Mr. Doria. ‘‘They don’t size me up any 


more quickly when I come in than I do 
them. I have not a large acquaintance 
in downtown New York, and, therefore, 
itis necessary for me to act fast after 
I get into a man’s office. It did not 
take me long to find out that just as men 
are bored or disinterested in some 
brands of conversation, there are also 
kinds which enchain their interest. So 
the first thing I do is to find out what 
4man’s hobby is as it is reflected by 
his personality, his apparel or what 
I see about his office. It may be a 
Benny’ Leonard fight, a love of flower 
gardens or Napoleon Bonaparte; there 
is generally some hint on which the 
agent can work.” , 

Mr. Doria was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to give several instances 
of working fast in making an approach. 

“Once I went into a man’s office and 
saw immediately that he was Scotch. 
His first spoken words were: ‘Under 
no circumstances am I in the market 
for insurance. To be perfectly frank 
with you I will not take any insurance.’ 
He hesitated, then continued abruptly, 
If I do, it will be through friends of 
Mine. However, I am willing to listen 





to what you have to say, but please 
make it snappy because I am busy.’ 

“IT began: When I entered your of- 
fice and you met me at the door the 
heather on your breath took me back 
to the moors of bonnie Scotland and 
the burr on your tongue reminded me 
of an old Scotch pal of mine. 


“‘Who might he be? he asked 
quickly. 
““<Sir Harry Lauder,’ I responded. 


‘Sir Harry to the whole world, but 
plain Harry to me.’ 

“As every Scotchman loves Lauder, 
interesting him was plain sailing, and 
we soon drifted into insurance.” 

Approaching the Unapproachable 

Upon another occasion Mr. Doria in- 
terviewed the treasurer of a railroad 
company, who was rather unapproach- 
able, but he got by in this fashion: 

“Well, I see that what they say about 
you around town is correct. Some of 
your friends told me that you were 
charming and not hard to approach 


if you thought a person was on the 
level.” 

“To another man I said: ‘I beg your 
pardon sir, but have you ever taken 
elocution lessons?’ 

“Why? he commented. 

“Your voice is so well modulated, giv- 
ing value to every syllable. It is a 
pleasure to hear you talk.” 

“It so happened that this man was 
head of the amateur theatrical society 
in his town; I hit that one right. Pos- 
sibly, I knew about that dramatic So- 
ciety.” 

On another occasion Mr. Doria was 
riding on a train and met a man who 
had a pair of cuff links which consisted 
of a race horse head, studded with 
jewels. Doria got a quick glimpse of 
them, and veered the conversation to 
stories of sporting events, a correct 
but easy guess. His companion turned 
out to be the high salaried sporting 
editor of a large daily newspaper. 

Mr. Doria created “Tonio” in “Pag- 


iacci” at Drury Lane in London, and 
has sung in opera and in vaudeville 
in all parts of the world. He attended 
the New York University life insurance 
course and an achievement there, was 
to write a policy on one of the lectur- 
ers. 





SPEAK HIS LANGUAGE 
A business man accustomed to large 
figures is not staggered by the stating 
of an annual premium. The salary- 
earner or wage-earner is accustomed to 
a weekly or monthly unit, and the nam- 
ing of an annual premium is liable to 
affright him. Get over to his side and 
speak his money language. Do not 
thrust between yourself and him what 
to him is a mountainous annual figure. 
—Penn Mutual News Letter. 
“GET ACQUAINTED!” 
Here is good advice, written by a life 
insurance agent: 
If you want to live in style, 
Get acquainted; 
And of dollars have a pile, 
Get acquainted; 
If you want to land on top, 
With a jump, skip and a hop, 
And a rush that none can stop, 
Get acquainted. 
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Marks of a Suecessful Agency 


By JAY REAM, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 
Mutual Benefit Life 


An agent from Perryville, Mo., on his 
the metropolitan 
was caught in a rush hour sub- 


first visit to one of 


cities, 


way jam. After regaining his equil- 
ibrium he exclaimed, “I have always 
thought that our General Agent here 
was a superman. But what are a few 


millions of business each year with this 
about? I 


cided he is a piker!” 


mass of prospects have de- 


Was the Perryville agent right be 
fore or after his visit to the big city? 
It is worth knowing whether such an 


agency’s success is phenomenal, or only 
average in view of its possibilities. An 
agency in Nevada on the other hand, if 
it exhausted every opportunity, might 
still fail to make 


The Factors Which Count 


a showing. 


Mere volume of new business each 
year depends very largely upon the 
possibilities of the territory. New 
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business is also influenced greatly by 
the 
expended to secure it. 

Briefly stated, the best general 
agency is the one which produces the 
largest volume of business of the high- 
est quality with the lowest acquisition 
cost. 


amount of money which has been 


An analysis of these factors has led 
to the following eight measures which 
are suggested as marks of a successful 
Paid-for 


of new business to insurance in force; 


agency: new business; ratio 


ratio to business of other companies; 
increase in insurance in force; critical 


ratio (Papps); business from honor 


agents; growth; and premium return. 


There are doubtless other measures for 
determining an agency's success, but 
these have proved to be useful and il- 
luminating. 

By studying carefully all these meas- 
ures, it is possiWNe for the Home Office 
to know which is” its 


best all-around 


agency, Jt learns also the particularly 
strong and weak points of each individ 
ual agency. 

The Volume 


The first three measures interpret 


acquisition of new 


the volume of the agency’s new busi- 
ness. 

A. Paid-for new business. This is 
the common, traditional method of rat- 
ing agencies. Volume of new business 
is extremely important, but in the past 
it has been given undue consideration 
to the neglect of 
quality and cost. 


other measures of 
In the Mutual Benefit 
the agencies are ranked both on num- 
ber of lives and amount of insurance. 
The combination of these two rankings 
gives the the 


paid-for new business. 


standing for measure, 


B. Ratio of new business to insur- 
An agency with $20,000,- 
000 of insurance already in 


ance in force, 
force has 
prospect for new  busi- 
ness than one with $5,000,000 in force. 
Policyholders are both 
sources of prospects. 

the 
value of a satisfied, loyal clientele. 
Agency 
the agency’s operating revenue is quite 
dependent the insurance 
the This 
insurance in force a vital factor in the 


a much better 


and 
exper!- 


prospects 
Every 


enced agent knows new business 


In a General company also 


largely upon 


in force in agency. makes 


business. Present 
records in the Mutual Benefit show in- 


surance in force by states only. 

Cc. Ratio to business of other compa- 
nies. The total legal reserve insurance 
written by all companies may be 
the productivity 
With more 


companies 


con 
sidered a measure of 


of the territory. than two 


hundred business in 
the 
complishments of any agent or agency 
are lost in the general average for the 
territory. The percentage of this total 
business which the Mutual Benefit gets 
is another method of interpreting vol- 
ume of new business. It shows in 
which territories we are keeping pace 
with our competitors. The Life Insur 
ance Sales Research Bureau furnishes 
monthly figures for each state. These 
figures are based on the reports from 
companies which have 80% of the total 
legal reserve insurance in force in the 
United States. 
The Quality 

Equal in importance to volume of 
new insurance is the quality of the 
business written. This is shown in two 
measures: 


doing 
United States the phenomenal ac- 


I). Increase in insurance in foree, 
Two agencies each writing $5,000,000 
of insurance in a given year may differ 
widely in the quality of their business. 
In one the insurance in force in the 
agency is increased by $3,000,000. In 
the other $5,000,000 has gone off the 
books so there is no increase in insur- 
ance in force. The second agency has 
not only gained nothing, but has act- 
ually lost ground because of the heavy 
expense incident to new business. 
Measure “D” shows the standing of the 
agency in increase of insurance’ in 
force on $1,000 issued, 

K. Critical ratio. (Papps) <A _ for- 
mula was presented at the 1922 meeting 
of the Life Agency Officers Association 
by Mr. Perey C. H. Papps for making 
an equitable comparison of the persist- 
eney of business of the different com- 
panics. By this 


formula was elimin- 
ated the variable. the proportion of 
new insurance to insurance in force. 
which makes comparisons of lapsed 
ratios unreliable. This same formula 


may be used equally well in comparing 
egencies. The ranking of the com- 


cena 

















The Gateway to Success 





lor the individual agent in the life insurance busi- | 
ness as well as for the companies engaged in that busi-_ | 
ness, the gateway to success lies along the pathway | 
which has been cleared by definite purpose, hard work, | 
experience and education. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has, 
for nearly Four Score Years, made it a practice to 
render every possible service to its policyholders and | 
to their beneficiaries. The long years of steady conser- | 
vative growth have been used in the erection of a | 
foundation of service upon which the increasing suc- 
cess of the Company is being built. | 


The prosperity of the Company is due largely to 
the manner in which its Agency Force has embraced 
the cardinal principles of suecess. Actuated by the defi- 
nite purpose to serve—working steadily that the secu- 
rity of life insurance may play an even greater part in 
the life of our country—benefiting by their experience 
and taking to themselves every opportunity for educa- | 
tion, the members of the Field Force of the State | 
Mutual are successful men and women, well trained in 
the profession of life insurance salesmanship. 


The Company is ever ready to co-operate with the 
members of its Agency Foree in the solution of prob- | 
lems and offers every possible assistance in their work, 
realizing that service to and with its agents is essential 
to the best interests of its policyholders and_ their 
beneficiaries. | 


The State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary | 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies | 
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a 
pany’ agencies in this quality of busi- 
ess is measure “H.” C 
TT. Business from honor agents. RE ORD OF MU UA BE NEF | 
Agencies which have made notable L 
successes are invariably those which 
pave built organizations of yp noe 
writers. Only by multiplying the num- 
per of such agents is indefinite expan- 
sion possible. An organization of men 
earning a good living not only adds oe aaa 
prestige to the agency and life insur- Rank of Agencies in each of eight measures of success. White indicates that the aes ee 
ance in general, but produces a more in the highest fifteen of the sixty, Light shading that it ranks in the second fifteen, dark shad- 
permanent business for the company. “ang that it ranks inthe third fifteen, and black that it ranks in the lowest Fifteen 
A business dependent upon he ame ’ 
roduction or connections with brokers ) ORGANIZATION 
se surplus line writers usually suffers }VOL UM E| QUALITY U | 
a severe slump with the passing of the 
| General Agent. Measure “F”’ is based Al BJpar Cheat Flsus] [Gl 
| on the percentage of the agency’s busi- PAID] [T° IN] [roo EA RITICAL ikon} [GROWTH PREMIUM 
| ness produced by agents writing $120,- RANK AGENCY LFOR] LEORCE ANE IN FORD] | RATIO AGENTS) [!917-192 RETURN 
(00 or over. aaa ae 
G. Growth. Steady improvement is 1’ M-8 see ae en eRe era! 
always a crucial measure. Failure to 2 m-s C__ 772. WaMA ismmoes: OY assem — 4 — 
advance, sooner or later means retreat. 3 M-6 a 7” Wiz r — 
| jn measuring growth it is —— ‘ -— Co FF aaa = = Seen 
| select an average year as the basis o ie —= CHE, Ln. 
comparison. Conditions have been so : F- a mA mF eZ — = 
abnormal during recent years that a 2 Sea © 3 eo a een CHA; _— é 
| pre-war year—1917—was chosen as a 8 P-5 FFA = = ps —— 
standard with which the new business = & . — | 3 cial [ 
Fae 9. mM-10 C_J 1 GZ ae a Dell | eae 
for 1922 was compared. In Measure 10. C-8 BAe YA a oe ——— 
"G’ the agencies are ranked on the p-7 f 7 WE PZ A FZ - 
percentage growth during this five year +s 5 BAe a “3 ee, MA [ 
period. . a 4 z L— t z fs sos P77) 
H. Premium return. Measure “H” 13. C-9 a pommel Mleatal ! end ee ea 
is the parable of the talents applied to 14. S$-4 aa 2 a wae MA) — — | 
agencies. The Biblical agents who re- 18 | et : Ltda VZA [ { } 
ceived five and ten talents did equally 
well, in that each doubled that which 
was given him. For the Company’s 
money expended in the agencies gen 
is a premium return in dollars an ' 
cents to the Company. The agencies (6. C-4 | Witla UM [. 2) LZA GZA 
are ranked on the return in premiums 11. E-1 ma V7A ; mae 
for each dollar expended in the agency 18. M-4 tj YZ OMA| ees 
by the Home Office. 19. M-1 vVZ7A VAZA VZA KZA 4~A~A 
The Final Standing 20. W-7 KZZZZA Z - v- ed 
To determine an agency’s final stand- 21. Ww-5 Zz7] ZZ. \_ VIA V7A) Zz; 
ing on all measures, the Company’s 22. E-9 eam Az, L___] ZZ, EZ LZZZA 
agencies are first ranked from one to 23. S-6 | eisai ZGBA5XZ71”, Lz qg WW. Z "22 
sixty on each measure. These eight 24. M-7 VAA SS ae oe, a erm 
rankings are then added together for 25. C-3 ee] WHEE, WK WA PAA 7A 
| each agency giving a new ranking. This 26. M-11 Zz77] ZABnpu VA AAA ZG meses 
| is called final standing based on all 27 P-4 1 ze (AA WZ Ch 77 
| measures. 2 a YH: (77 ZE ZA ZA 
The application of these eight maas- a an WEED. ao oe C1 &w f | 
| ures to a single agency is as follows: 30 E-7 ate eee ZZA CA ZEA 
Agency W-7 
Measure . . Amount Rank t 
MPUHEHOE ss <ccensenncxuess $1,542,996 33 
B Ratio to in force........ 20.3% 3 
C Ratio to other compa- 
Ceiens ta te eis” ‘5 
E Critical ratio ...0........ 1,366, 22 31 P-8 — ZA 71&z&,, ZZ 
: from Honor pn o 32. w-3 VIA ZG = =) zz 
(piensa atepeteet 282% 1 33. C-6 Wa V7 ZZ Wttéa CZA YA 
H Premium return ........ 36.92 52 34 P-2 ZZ CZ A f “| FZ QL 
Final standing ......ccceee 2 39. oo 77) V4/1 ZF; YVAA 
Agency W-7, rank 20, is a compara- 36. S-5 — 777A ZZ — VAA 
tively new agency which is growing 37. 3-2 — — LA Vl VAA 
rapidly. It is increasing its insurance 38. m S-) IO, -—— 1 442 ZZ 
in force nicely but still does not write 39. W-10 maT i] YA CZ, 4 
business comparable to other compan- 40. Ete “ti ZZ 7Z.\ YY. 
ies in the territory. The quality of Al. €-7 Kid —_ VZ7A —— eee pon 
its business is very good, but Home aa W-9 ffs Yi. ieee ps PZ a 
Office expenditure is heavy in compari- 43. Ss a | Pa ae ee 'ZE ee 
son with the return in premiums. 44, G-2 LE Ce LAA, : 
Purpose of Accompanying Chart 45. W-S Wt } 
The determination of agency stand- 
ings in these various measures of suc- 
cess is of little value unless the findings 
are so presented to the Company’s a 
ecutives that the weak points an 
strong points of a particular agency 46. £-8 Wiis =U ce : ae ZZ UZ 
may be quickly and easily noted. This 47 E-3 “ZA [ mt | ae) = Zi Py 
is the purpose of the accompanying 48. Ww-2 ZA \ LA. LZ. ZZ LZ 
chart. White indicates the agency 49, e-G Ga ZZ WH oe ZA 
ranks in the highest fifteen out of 50. P-| ws 2 a B22 F Ce eae ee 
sixty; light shading that it ranks in 51. P-9 MZ ZZ = as i a 
i. ages pager hy a ee $2. —e Ul C = 77 me ZZ —_ 
t ranks in the third fifteen and blac 53. P-6 a ae 7 oe i = 
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weak in organization. Agency E-3, 
rank 47, is a weak agency, but writes 
a very high quality of- business. 

The aim of this analysis of an 
agency’s work is not criticism, but 
rather to give intelligent help to the 
Compan'ys field. representatives. Home 
Office officials knowing the weak spots 
in an agency are able so to direct their 
energies that real progress results. In 
addition it is possible to give meritor- 
ious work its due recognition and praise. 


Third Party 


Insurance 








Harvey Weeks, of Buffalo, has hit a 
novel idea in “Third Party Insurance,” 
and he sends the following letter to the 
Provident Mutual telling about it: 

“A friend of mine motoring from Chi- 
cago to New York recently brought his 
chauffeur into our Buffalo office and we 
sold him $2,500 endowment. While the 
chauffeur was being examined the own- 
er of the car said that just before they 
reached Buffalo he spoke to the chauf- 


THIRD PARTY INSURANCE 
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feur about coming in to see me, and 
that making him think of life insurance 
he asked his chaffeur how much he car- 
ried. To his surprise the chauffeur said 
he was not carrying any, although he 
had a wife and baby. 

“My friend said, ‘It did not take me 
long to convince him that he should 
have some,’ and then turning to me, 
continued, ‘I suppose you get a lot of 
insurance this way. I confess I am not 
altogether unselfish about this insurance 
on my chauffeur. If anything happened 
to him, and he had no life insurance, it 
would probably cost me $2,000 to have 
the fellow buried and keep the family 
going until arrangements could be made 
to move them, ete., ete.” If men would 
only stop to think about it they would 
find as a rule that there are several 
people in whose carrying life insurance 
they are vitally interested. 

“That was interesting coming from a 
man who was not in the life insurance 
business. It made us do a good deal of 
thinking. It seemed to us it was a 
subject worth thinking out in some de- 
tail. I won’t go into that detail now. 
The idea, of course, is not a new one. 
It has been called “Third Party Insur- 
ance.’ It is really a sort of ‘chain sys- 
tem’ and it has frequently been tried 
and found to be effective. But some- 
how it has been forgotten again even 
after its usefulness has been demon- 
strated. 


i 


“When an agent says he is running for the facts, he can usually make the insurance and repeats what this man 
short of prospects the trouble often is insured feel that in giving the name he — said. Here is where the agent sells the 
that the agent does not make it easy is really doing something for himself. idea. He tells how and why this man 


for the 


last man he has insured to think “We have furnished the Buffalo was interested in his chauffeur. How 


of the name of some definite person who rca sn fg peopel Pe scapig ber reece <aned ae ce in having q 
ought to have insurance and is able to 48€2t 18 ready to try ¢ secure a lea srother-in-law, lor instance, carry ade. 


pay for 
names the 
the insured think that the giving of the 
nage is 


it. Too often in asking for from a man whom he has just insured, quate life insurance. That is not 80 


or perhaps from an old policyholder, he much a favor to the agent as a benefit 
puts this blue print in front of the in- to his family and to the insured him. 
sured and asks, ‘Mr. Blank, did you self. The blue print enables the agent 


agent unfortunately makes 


a favor to the agent. In one’ ever see that?’ The usual answer is, to be definite and it is thus helpful in 


sense it is, but in a very large number ‘No, what is Third Party Insurance” arousing interest.” 
of cases the insured benefits more than Then the agent explains that it is an The “Provident Notes” printed this 
the agent in having the ‘Third Party’ idea the office obtained from a man story and The Eastern Underwriter jg 


insured. 


If the agent is on the alert who brought in his chauffeur for some indebted to it for its publication. 
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The Appeal of Annuities 


. By JAMES E. HOSKINS, Assistant Actuary, Travelers 


One of the marvels of modern indus- 
try is the profit derived from by-prod- 
ucts. Glue as a result of meat packing, 
coal tar dyes from the manufacture of 
coke, are familiar examples. Life in- 
surance also has its by-products. One 
of them is the annuity. Contracts to 
pay an income as long as a man lives, 
the term of which may be unexpectedly 
extended either by longevity of an in- 
dividual or by the effect of general life 
extension work on a whole population, 
can be safely carried on by an institu- 
tracts, under which it will gain by the 
prolongation of life. 

Without life annuities old age would 
be a hazard—something to be feared. 
To many who have not been familiariz- 
ed with annuities it is still a thing to 
pe feared. Annuities spread the hazard 
over a large number of persons and 
make old age comfortable. Picture a 
man who has been thrifty enough to 
get money aside for his old age and who 





JAMES E. HOSKINS 


is now too old to work any longer, or 
an elderly woman whose husband has 
died and left her a fair sum of money. 
If they invest so as to get a high rate 
of interest, both principai and interest 
are endangered. If they invest conserv- 
atively, the interest will be too small 
to support them. If to eke out the in- 
terest they draw on the principal from 
time to time, the day may come when 
it will be gone altogether. Here is the 
real horror of old age. Year by year 
the interest grows smaller, the drafts 
on the principal larger. The time be- 
comes imminent when the old man or 
woman must fall back on the kindness 
of friends or upon public charity, and 
this ending is all the sadder when it fol- 
lows upon provision which was believed 
to be adequate. ‘ 

Saving Money Not Always Enough 

Saving money is not always enough. 
It must be applied to give the maximum 
benefit to its owner. This the life an- 
nuity does. In return for a single de- 
posit the annuity contract provides reg- 
ular payments for the life of the pur- 
chaser (where the annuity income is to 
begin a number of years from the date 


of’ the contract the deposits may be 
spread over the intervening period). 
The annuity income is so figured that 
on the average it just uses up the prin- 
cipal and its interest accumulations. 
Thus, the annuity permits its holder to 
enjoy his principal as well as the inter- 
est, and without the fear that the prin- 
cipal will be exhausted. It cannot be 
outlived. 

The annuity accomplishes its result 
by taking a part of the principal of 
those who die in early old age without 
dependents, and distributing it to re- 
lieve the burdens of those who are per- 
mitted to live longer. Under some 
forms of annuity the shorter lived an- 
nuitants need not contribute any part 
of their principal but only the interest. 
And just as life insurance is a social 
institution whereby those who live long 
share the burdens of the families of 
those who die before they can amass a 
competence, so likewise annuities are a 
social institution, and the insurance 
company merely a means for perform- 
ing this service efficiently. 

The annuity is not dependent on the 
security of any one investment. It is 
backed by all the assets of the com- 
pany which issues it. These assets are 
invested under state supervision and 
are widely diversified. Default in inter- 
est payments on some one investment 
which was previously considered gilt- 
edged might be ruinous to the individ- 
ual investor, but has no noticeable ef- 
fect on an insurance company with its 
hundreds of different investments. 

Annuitants Live Longer 

It has been observed that annuitants 
as a Class live longer than the general 
population. While this is partially due 
to the that persons in distinctly 
poor health do not, for obvious reasons, 
buy annuities, still it is probably true 
that a part of the greater longevity of 
annuitants may be caused by the pos- 
session of the annuity. The holder of 
the annuity need not worry about meet- 
ing the next month’s expenses, but can 
enjoy old age in real comfort. 

Annuities in the past have made their 
greatest appeai to elderly people. To 
them old age is already a reality. Not 
only would they run the risk of exhaust- 
ing their principal if they put their 
money into ordinary forms of invest- 
ment, but they want to be free from the 
care which such investments impose. 
They have not the inclination to follow 
the trend of the market nor to watch to 
see whether city growth is going toward 
or away from their real estate holdings. 
And even the best investments, like 
government bonds, eventually mature 
and require re-investment, with all the 
pitfalls in which it may involve the aged 
investors. Even if they had the inclin- 
ation to watch the market they have no 
longer the necessary familiarity with 
business affairs, and while a younger 
man who had made a slip of business 
judgment could by hard work recover 
his losses, for them an _ investment 
blunder would be irreparable. 

Advantages of Annuities 
The advantages of the annuity are not 


fact 


confined to persons of small means, to 
whom the annuity may make the differ- 
ence between a scanty living and a com- 
fortable living. Well-to-do men or 
women can, after making provision for 
relatives, charities, etc., put the re- 
mainder of their fortunes into an an- 
nuity. In this way they can make the 
most efficient use of their money be- 
cause they are able to use the principal 
as well as the interest, and still with- 
out danger that the principal will be 
exhausted. 

A relative, such as a favorite grand- 
child, may be remembered by means 
of an annuity. It will inspire grati- 
tude to the donor not once, but all 
through the lifetime of the recipient. 

An annuity may be issued to a hus- 
band and wife, payable to the husband 
as long as he lives and after his death 
continued to the wife for the remainder 
of her lifetime. This is an ideal way 
for a couple to arrange for their old 
age. 

Appeal of the Annuity 

To groups of old persons the life an- 
nuity makes the same appeal that it 
makes to individuals. Organizations 
like posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Confederate Veter- 
ans’ Association, may invest their funds 
in annuities so as to get the maximum 
benefit from them while the organiza- 
tion is still in existence. 


Although it is elderly persons to 
whom annuities make their greatest ap- 
peal, there are other classes of 
pects who make the sale of annuities 
more truly a by-product of insurance 
from the agent’s standpoint. While 
some agents specialize in the solicita- 
tion of the aged for annuities or include 
a sprinkling of them among their pros- 
pects, there are other cases where the 
matter of may 


pros- 


annuities come up in 


the course of the regular solicitation 
for insurance. 
It may develop, for example, that 


a man who has been approached on the 
subject of personal insurance turns out 
to have a servant whom he wishes to 
reward for years of faithful service. 
Through the medium of an annuity he 
can make a gift which will always be 
remembered by the servant, which will 
not cease to be enjoyed at the death 
of the employer, and which will not 
give the employer a moment’s trouble 
or concern after it hag been purchased. 
Such an annuity can begin at once, or 
it can be deferred a number of years 
with the idea that other similar annui- 
ties will be purchased in the meantime 


if the servant continues faithfully at 
work. 
Again, executors or trustees of es- 


tates are often directed to provide des- 
ignated persons with life incomes. By 
purchasing a life annuity the executor 
can turn over the fulfillment of the be- 
quest to a financial institution of un- 
questioned strength and be sure that 
its terms will be fully carried out with- 
out further attention on his part. 
Women 
Of late years nurses, teachers, and 


women in 
businesses been 
chasers of annuities. Having achieved 
financial independence these women 
want to insure that they will continue 
independent after they have retired 
from active work. If they put their 
savings into securities it is hard to find 
a security which will run the necessary 
time—often 30 or 40 years—without re- 
investment. If at retirement they are 
to be of an income that cannot 
be outlived they will then have to con- 
vert their savings into cash and pur- 
chase a life annuity anyhow; and in 
addition to the trouble and danger of 
reinvestment they cannot be sure that 
annuity rates at that time will be as 
favorable as they are today. 

If a woman is without dependents she 
has no need of any estate beyond that 
necessary to pay her funeral expenses, 
provided that she is certain of ade 
quate income as long as she lives. Be- 
cause it provides no return at death, 
the life annuity permits the payment 
of an increased income to the annuitant 
who lives to old age (there are forms 
of annuity, as has been mentioned, 
under which the principal is returned 
at death and only the interest used to 
swell the old age income). The an- 
nuity method, however, does more than 
increase the income over what would 
be obtained through ordinary invest- 
ment of equal security; it relieves the 
purchaser of the bother and possible 
loss which other investments entail. 

These deferred annuities are often 
written with a disability provision 
whereby upon permanent total disabil- 
ity the annuity income beging at once 


instead of at the age otherwise desig- 
nated. 


and 
pur- 


the other professions 


have extensive 


sure 


The Bachelor 


Business men, too, are purchasers of 
deferred annuities, although not to the 
same extent as women. They more 
often have dependents and cannot af- 
ford to increase their old age income by 
giving up the principal when they die. 
To a confirmed bachelor, however, the 
same advantages of annuities apply as 
to women. Cases have been known 
where men who were noted as specula- 
tors made use of an annuity as an 
anchor to windward and in times of 
reverses found it their only source of 
income, 

Pensions are a form of life annuity 
which have been brought into promin- 
ence by the growth of group insurance. 
Employers who have done something to 
relieve the distress caused by the death 
of one of their employees often wish 
to do something also to render more 
comfortable the old age of a veteran 
workman. In the absence of some such 
provision a kindhearted employer will 
cften keep a man on the payroll long 
after his usefulness has practically 
ceased. Sometimes such a man is re- 
tired with the understanding that he 
will receive half pay through the reg- 
ular payroll. 

This solution is liable at the start 
to mislead the employer as to what 
his generosity will cost him after he 
has placed a number of pensioners on 
the rolls; and after the workman has 
begun to receive his pension, cutting it 
off will cause him more personal dis- 
comfort and discontent than if he had 
never received it at all. Yet it may 
be that the business will change hands 
or that a new set of officers will rescind 
the pension order. 

Through a life annuity the cost of 
a pension grant can be ascertained once 
for all when it is made, and the abso- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Organized in 1850 


A Mutual Company 


Nationally known as the “VERMONT 
COMPANY” with an asset strength 
typified in the granite of the Green 


A policyholders’ company, announcing liberal- 


Mountains. 


ization in policy benefits, as follows: 


1. 


2. 


Oo 


Reduction in initial premium rates. 


Readjustment and increase in divi- 
dend scale. 


Increase in the rate of surplus 
interest apportioned to installment 
certain benefits. 


Increase in surrender values to the 
full reserve, at and after the fifth 
anniversary, made retroactive to 
all outstanding participating stand- 
ard policies. 


Adoption of second-year cash, loan, 
paid-up, and extended insurance 
values, retroactively applied to 
issues of 1922 and 1923. 
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nsurance and Trust Company Co-operation 
By Julius C. Peter, Detroit Trust Co. 








C. A. Luhnow, publisher of “Trust 
Companies,” a monthly magazine of 
first importance in presenting matters 
which interest trust companies and 
their representatives. has devoted a 
good deal of space this year to what 
should be the attitude of trust com- 
panies toward life insurance com- 
panies, and vice versa, Among other 
interesting articles was a question- 
naire in which the trust companies 
described their co-operation with in- 
surance combanies and agency or- 
ganizations, The article on this page 
was written for “Trust Companies” 
as a contribution to this co-operative 
spirit. 











—_—_——_ ane: 


There is a fundamental unity of in- 
terest between life insurance companies 
and trust companies. Both classes of 
institutions are constantly preaching 
thrift to the American public—the pro- 
tection of home and family, the taking 
thought for the future. We observe 
a group of institutions all working tow- 
ard a common goal—the savings banks, 
the commercial banks, fire insurance, 








life insurance and accident insurance 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, trust companies and _ others. 
They are all bending their best efforts 
toward the preservation and increase 
of the world’s store of wealth and pro- 
motion of the welfare of the family. 

The very existence of all these insti- 
tutions is bound up in the maintenance 
of our present system of private prop- 
erty against the attacks of radicalism 
and bolshevism. If by any effort of the 
imagination we can conceive of the 
United States being placed in the same 
condition as the Russia of today, we will 
see in a clearer light the forces that 
would compel all these several kinds of 
institutions to unite for their mutual 
protection. 

Let us assume then that we all rec- 
ognize the broad grounds of common in- 
terest, and get down to the specific 
question of actual day to day co-opera- 
tion. Here, an ancient yet ever modern 
principle must be borne in mind and 
that is this: the interests of the client, 
our mutual customer, are paramount. It 
must be the sincere and honest en- 
deavor of each of us to advise him well 
and truly, not with merely our own 
profit in view, but primarily with his 
advantage in mind. This is a high 
ideal, and as we are all human, we need 
hot fear to acknowledge that sometimes 
where there is room for a difference 
of opinion we are unconsciously swayed 
by our own interests. But we must 
have an ideal, or a policy of action if 
you would rather call it that, and I 
think we will agree on some such state- 
Ment as this: “The interests of our 
clients come first.” 

Growing Spirit of Co-operation 

There have been tangible evidences 
of co-operation between life insurance 
Companies and trust companies for 
Some years past. There are numerous 
examples of recommendations by trust 





companies of life insurance. 
read a paragraph for example: 

“Life insurance is one of the greatest 
financial devices humanity has conceiv- 
ed as a means of protecting wife and 
children when the breadwinner passes 
away. Human affairs at best are much 
at the mercy of chance, but life insur- 
ance introduced solid security at what 
kad been the worst of all crises threat- 
ening the home. It has been a vast 
blessing.” 

If I were looking for an example of 
knocking, I would hardly choose that. 

Here is another: 

“Take out all the life insurance you 
can possibly carry. No man ever lived 
who, as the years passed, felt that he 
had taken out too much life insurance. 
On the other hand, many thousands 
have regretted sadly that they took out 
none or so little.” 


Isn’t that a pretty strong statement 
coming from'a bank? 

Again: 

“Business reverses may come and go, 
but nothing can touch the policy you 
have taken out for the protection of 
those dependent on you.” 


Making Payments Easy 


Savings banks try to make easy the 
payment of premiums by monthly de- 
posits in a savings account. Anything 
that helps to make the payment of 
premiums easier makes the sale of 
the insurance itself easier. Some sav- 
ings banks have a combination insur- 
ance and savings system that puts much 
new insurance business on the books 
of various companies. 


The commercial banker creates a de- 
mand for insurance when he insists on 
it as a collateral for a loan, or by ask- 
ing a business to insure the lives of 
the chief executives. 

The trust company stimulates pub- 
lic interest in life insurance, not only 
in recommending it to provide income 
for the family, but also to pay inherit- 
ance and estate taxes and other debts 
of the estate. Surely no better testi- 
mony as to the value of insurance to 
an executor in liquidating debts of the 
estate could be offered than comes from 
trust companies, whose experience is 
wider than any individual’s could be. 


Encouraging Use of Trust Functions 

On the other hand, instances are by 
no means lacking where insurance com- 
panies have recommended trust com- 
panies for trust functions. Let me read 
you this: 

“We believe that trust companies 
offer advantages because of their per- 
manence and their experience in hand- 
ling estates. Where judgment must be 
exercised, where supervision is neces- 
sary, or where the necessity of liquid- 
ation may exist, the knowledge and 
skill of a trust company is superior to 
that of a private executor.” 

Again: 

“A trust company is not concerned in 
family disputes, and has no interests 
to serve except the execution of the 
plain directions in the will and the pro- 
tection of the interests of the benefi- 
ciary.” 

From this evidence I cannot help but 
believe that a friendly feeling does ex- 
ist and should exist between life insur- 
ance and trust companies. They ap- 
peal to the same motives in human na- 
ture and they are fighting the same 
battle for the protection of home and 
property. A year ago one of the vice- 
presidents of the Equitable of New 
York made the following remarks in 
the course of an address before the 15th 


Let me 


annual convention of the Association of 
Life Presidents in New York City: 

“Unquestionably the trust company 
solicitor and the life insurance agent 
tread paths that occasionally follow 
almost parallel lines. Superficially it 
may seem that they must often come 
into direct competition. The limita- 
tions of the human mind are such that 
individuals engaged in marketing the 
service these two corporations offer 
should clash occasionally. But educa- 
tion and enlightenment should steadily 
diminish the frequency and seriousness 
of these clashes. It may be maintained 
with reason that the respective fields 
of the two institutions are separate and 
distinct in respect to a particular pros- 
pect. Here the great need of education 
lies. The millennium will come when 
the life insurance agent at the close of 
his interview with Mr. ‘A’ advises him 
to establish a trust with a trust com- 
pany and the trust company solicitor 
urges his prospect, Mr. ‘B,’ to apply for 
life insurance, Millennia may be un- 
attainable, but progress is being made 
along the road toward this particular 
one.” 


Let me give you some concrete il- 
lustrations ‘of co-operation. 


Concrete Examples of Co-operation 

One of the largest life insurance 
trusts on our books is that of a certain 
professional man in this city, with 
whom we were originally placed in 
touch by his life insurance agent. His 
will and his wife’s as well were filed 
with us later. Not so long ago, he 
came to me and said he expected to let 
about half of his insurance lapse. He 
said he knew the insurance man would 
advise against it and wanted our opin- 
ion. I questioned him to get the facts 
and found that he really could afford 
the premiums, but wanted the money 
for a highly speculative investment. I 
advised him strongly against making 
any change and I consider that as a re- 
sult of his keeping the insurance every- 
one is benefited, the insurance com- 
pany, the trust company, and most of 
all, himself. 

Last week we received a letter from 
a trust client, asking us to please ad- 
vise him under what arrangement he 
could protect his interest in his home, 
being purchased on contract. We told 
him he ought to take out insurance in 
amount sufficient for the purpose. 

Recently a wealthy man created a 
trust with us consisting of both insur- 
ance and securities. The income from 
the bonds was sufficient to pay the pre- 
miums. The deal was worked up jointly 
with the client’s permission between 
the insurance man and ourselves. We 
pointed out to the client that the an- 
nual saving on his income tax result- 
ing from the operation of the trust was 
considerable, and that it would be a 
good stroke for him to apply this sav- 
ing to the purchase of additional insur- 
ance, 
around—for us in increasing the trust— 
for the insurance company in selling 
more insurance—and for the man and 


. his family in increased protection. 


The purchasing agent of a large man- 
ufacturing plant here has named De- 
troit Trust Company in his will. He 
told me that he had practically no life 
insurance whatever. I tried to argue 
him into it, but he says his securities 
will pay his taxes and expenses, and he 
prefers investing to paying out money 
for premiums. I see him frequently, and 
at every opportunity tell him I think 
he is making a mistake and maybe in 
time he will come around. 

A salesman for one of the smaller 
insurance companies came to me re- 


Again this was a good thing all, 


cently and said his client had a paid 
up policy of $5,000, for which he could 
take cash, or get something like $7,- 
500 paid up insurance. He asked what 
we could earn on the $5,000 and I re- 
plied at least 5 per cent. net, after 
charges and expenses. The salesman 
then figured that a net income of $250 
would buy $10,000 additional insurance, 
and asked why a trust arrangement of 
this kind would not be a good thing. 
I told him the best reply I could give 
him was that if it were my own case, 
I would not consider any other course, 
as this would give me a total of $15,000 
protection without any further outlay 
on my part. 


Partnership Agreement 


In December I had a talk with one 
of three partners in a personal service 
corporation. The problem that bother- 
ed him in connection with his will was 
how to get for his estate a fair price 
for his holdings in the corporation. 1 
told him to make an agreement with his 
partners from year to year as to a 
fair price for the stock, and let each 
give the survivors the option to pur- 
chase at that figure. He answered that’s 
good as far as it goes, but they don’t 
have to buy—suppose they haven’t the 
money? My answer to that was, each 
of you buy life insurance in sufficient 
amount, and put it together with your 
stock in an escrow agreement with the 
trust company. Then you can be sure 
not only that a fair price will be placed 
on your stock, but that it will actually 
be sold at that figure. We have several 
agreements of that kind now, at least 
one of which was sent to us by the life 
insurance salesman who sold the in- 
surance to the partners involved in 
that case. 


The treasurer of our company brought 
one of his friends to my desk one day to 
talk to me about a life insurance trust. 
I found that his estate was not large 
and his insurance moderate, about $18,- 
000. None of his children or grand- 
children were living, there being only 
his wife to provide for. He asked me 
what rate of return we could earn on 
his insurance funds when invested, and 
whether we could not use principal in 
addition to income if necessary. I an- 
swered his questions, but went on to 
tell him that I thought what he really 
needed was an annuity, so that his 
wife would be certain of receiving a 
fixed payment every month for so long 
as she lived. It is impossible for us to 
handle annuities and I recommended 
that he use the insurance company for 
this purpose. 


Here then are half a dozen examples 
of co-operation, of business brought 
to us by insurance men on the one 
hand, of recommendations of insurance 
by us on the other. 


“Open Door” Policy 

A number of times insurance men 
have approached us with a proposition 
for some definite arrangement whereby 
we would put them in touch with our 
prospective clients in return for the 
business, they could send us. Our reply 
has always been that we could not tie 
ourselves to any one company, or 
agency, as it was our policy to be per- 
fectly fair and deal with all agencies on 
equal terms. If, however, the client 
asks us or gives us permission to see 
certain agents, we are of course glad 
to do so. To illustrate what I mean by 
a somewhat parallel case, when a man 
says he has decided to name us in his 
will, we ask who is his attorney, and he 
either takes the matter up direct or 
we take it up for him with whatever 
attorney he selects. Similarly, we take 
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Total and Permanent Disability 








A RAPIDLY INCREASING AND A GRAVE PERIL 





It is increasing because we are all becoming specialists and are losing our 
earlier economic independence. It is increasing too because of the 
strenuous nature of modern life. It is grave because 
our defense against it is limited. 





Under the existing social programme, our individual and family necessities are covered 
through that universal medium of exchange called MONEY. Thisis arelatively new programme. 


Some of our grandmothers knew how to spin, to knit and to weave; some of our grandfathers 
raised flax and wool, tanned leather, made their own foot-gear, and built their own houses. 
Under such conditions little money was used or needed. Each family then produced and manu- 
factured a large proportion of the necessaries of life. Afewdothat still. Downinthe mountains 
of Kentucky the women still know how to spin and weave. If under such circumstances people 
have less, they are more independent than those in richer communities, and they are less affected 
by the ups and downs of business and by personal misfortunes. They live their lives less in 
terms of money and more in terms of food, clothing and housing. 


Our people as a whole have for a century and a half been growing away from that independent, 
self-supporting family life. The division of labor has been going steadily on until most of us 
do but one thing. We produce values of some kind, turn them into money, and with that money 
buy from others what we need. We manage our lives in terms of money. 


Few people in those early days were ever ‘‘out of work’’. Those words had no terror for them; 
but to be ‘‘out of work’’ now for a few months means trouble for most of us and want for some. 
As we now live, an assured income is the great necessity. Since we must pay for most of the 
things we use-—because they are produced by others—an income from some source is the only 
thing that stands between many of us (and our dependents) and actual want. 


While we are young and strong we can manage the income. But how shall we protect our 
dependents AND OURSELVES in case we are totally and permanently disabled? 


THE TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY OF THE BREAD-WINNER UNDER OUR 
CIVILIZATION IS AN INCREASING AND A VERY GRAVE PERIL. ITS CONSEQUENCES 
ARE SOMETIMES MORE SERIOUS THAN THOSE THAT FOLLOW DEATH ITSELF. 


There is only one sure protection against this peril, where the bread-winner’s strength 
and productive ability represent the capital of the family. That protection is Life Insurance. 
If the bread-winner dies properly insured the policy produces an income. BUT under our 
present contracts, issued to Class A Risks only and for limited amounts, IF THE BREAD-WINNER 
HIMSELF BECOMES A BURDEN through total and permanent disability before age 60, the 
policy also covers that: it yields an immediate income of Ten Dollars monthly for each $1,000 
of insurance carried, with no further premiums to pay. 


If the disability is, as a matter of fact, finally overcome, the policy, with no lien against it 
because of disability payments, has every value and right that it would have had, at that time, 
if the disability had not occurred, if all premiums had been paid, and if no money had been 
borrowed on it. It may now be continued in full force by the payment of premiums as before. 


If the disability is not overcome, the full face of the policy will be paid at maturity. 


Disability Benefits are as epochal in Life Insurance as Non-Forfeiture was when the New 
York Life (first of all the Old-Line Companies) adopted it sixty-three years ago; they meet indus- 
trial and social necessities: THEY PROTECT THE INSURANT. 


Beyond the benefits of loan and cash values, a strengthened credit and the moral conscious- 
ness of duty done, a policy of Life Insurance has not hitherto protected the insurant. The great 
purpose of the policy was to protect someone else after the insurant was dead. TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY IS LIVING DEATH. The policy covers that and protects the 
nreneani as well as the family. 


’ Ask a NEW YORK LIFE agent to show you a sample policy. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, ~ 
President 


—y 
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up insurance matters with whomever 
the client suggests, and we realize that 
insurance men must follow their clients 
preference in the selection of a trust 
company. 

Overzealous Insurance Salesmen 

Taking up the question which has 
peen raised as to whether trust compan- 
ies have any complaint to make as to 
their treatment at the hands of life 
insurance men. One thing that occurs 
to my mind as showing how uninten- 
tional injury may be done to a neigh- 
por’s business is the argument used 
py insurance salesmen that a man 
should purchase insurance to meet large 
taxes and administration expenses after 
nis death. Now the use of the argu- 
ment as regards estate and inheritance 
taxes is perfectly legitimate and we 
welcome it because we know how val- 
uable the insurance dollar is to the 
executor, but in their zeal, insurance 
salesmen have gone further and mag- 
nified the item of administration ex- 
pense in order to impress upon the pros- 
pect the need for additional insurance, 
without thinking of the unfavorable re- 
action that might follow with regard 
to our business. 

Recently a compilation was made up 
for the use of insurance salesmen from 
the Probate Records of Wayne County 
of a number of estates amounting to 
$100,000 and over, showing the amount 
of the Federal Estate and the State 
Inheritance tax in each case, and in an- 
other column entitled “total administra- 
tion expense,” a sum which included 
not only the executor’s charge and the 
attorney’s fee, but also the debts of the 
estate. This, of course, is so mani- 
festly misleading that attention need 
only be called to it to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

There is another suggestion which 
can be profitably followed, and that is 
to avoid a discussion with the client 
of the relative safety of insurance com- 
panies and trust companies. Compar- 
isons are often odious and I don’t be- 
lieve that it is necessary for either 
of us in order to sell our wares to 
make an unfavorable comparison with 
the other type of institution. People 
have said to me “the trust company 
doesn’t guarantee anything” but “the 
life insurance company does, and all 
of its assets are back of each policy.” 
That is perfectly true, but as a prac- 
tical matter trust companies invest in 
the same high class of securities that 
insurance companies purchase, and if 
results count it has been amply shown 
that trust funds are invested safely. 

Furthermore, if the worst that could 
happen did happen, that is, a failure 
of a trust company, the very fact that 
each trust is kept separate and dis- 
tinct from all other trusts and from the 
assets of the trust company itself, be- 
comes a great source of strength. In 
other words, while there have been in- 
stances of financial embarrassment of 
trust companies themselves, there has 
Never been a dollar of loss to trust 
clients from this cause, whereas, on 
the other hand, there have been instanc- 
es where policy holders have lost in 
the failure of life insurance companies. 
Iam simply pointing these facts out to 
show that an argument as to safety 
Is a two-edged sword, and the net re- 
sult, so far as the prospect is concerned, 
is to unsettle him and make him wonder 
Whether there is any safe financial 
haven of refuge. 

To my mind, then, real co-operation 
comes through our ever having in mind 
that the interests of the two types of 
Institutions we represent are not antag- 
onistic, but are supplementary. There 
are cases in which the trust company 
method is better, cases in which the 
life insurance company method is bet- 
ter, and cases where a joining of the 
two is advisable. It is a matter of in- 
dividual determination in each case, 
Considering the particular  circum- 
‘lances of the client; and each of us 
Will sueceed in the long run in direct 
Proportion as he conscientiously tries 
ec consult the interests of hig client 
first of all, 


Newman 


Flash back, as they say in the movies. 

Scene Sportsmen Park, St. Louis, Mo., 
Thanksgiving Day, 1908. Football 
teams of Central and McKinley high 
schools, St. Louis, battling for cham- 
pionship. The crisis has arisen. The 
game hangs in the balance. It is Mc- 
Kinley’s ball. Central’s goal looms 35 
yards away. There is victory. But 
time is fleeting and Old Central has 
been holding like Gibraltar. 

The stands sense the situation. 
thousand fans are shouting. 
crowd seems evenly divided. 


The teams line-up. McKinley’s 
quarter rattles off his signals. There 
is a flash as the pigskin is snapped 
back. Then a crash, and a gapping hole 
looms in the Central line. A red and 
white jerseyed lad is tearing his way 
through. He shakes off a big tackle, 
short-arms a husky halfback, eludes 
the speedy quarterback, beats the Cen- 
tral’s safety man, its star fullback, and 
runs, gaining momentum as he goes to 
that line 35 yards away. 

Ten thousand pairs of eyes are upon 
him as he speeds in front of the fastest 
men on Central’s all-star team. He 
wins. It is a touchdown. A few mo- 
ments later the game ends and Mc- 
Kinley has won its first high school 
championship. The player who turned 
the tide was Robert C. Newman, captain 
and star halfback of the squad. His 
pluck, determination and hard work 
had carried the day. 


The same sterling qualities have since 
firmly established him as president of 
the Quarter Million Club of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company, 


Ten 
The 


his sales for 1922 being approximately 
$2,000,000 in paid for, while for the 
first six months of this year he has been 
traveling at a $3,000,000 rate. 


A Born Athlete 


Born in St. Louis, Mo., on January 
11, 1890, Newman was educated in the 
public grade schools and at McKinley 
High, later taking a short course at 
Washington University. He early 
showed his grit and determination by 
working his way through high school. 
While attending McKinley he wrote 
special articles for the St. Louis “Post- 


Dispatch” and other newspapers and 
magazines, 
He was a born athlete, loving all 


branches of sports, starring on the foot- 
ball, track, basketball and _ baseball 
teams of McKinley. He played for- 
ward on the basketball team, end and 
halfback at football and caught for the 
baseball squad. He was captain of the 
football team in 1908 and 1909 and won 
for McKinley its first championships. 

Leaving school Newman joined the 
athletic teams of the Missouri Athletic 
Club. Among his most prized trophies 
are a gold watch, diamond watch fob 
and gold shield emblematic of the all- 
around athletic championship of St. 
Louis won in 1910, 1911 and 1912, the 
only years such honors were competed 
for. 

Newman was then proclaimed Mis- 
souri’s greatest athlete, and regarded as 
an ideal man to coach the athletic teams 
of a college or university. He was ser- 
iously considering such a career when 
the crisis of his business life arose. 


How He Entered Insurance 
He met Guy Wilson, then manager 





ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZATION. 








“In hearty appreciation of the un- 
selfish service rendered by the officers, 
past and present, of the NATIONAL 
OF LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS, whose efforts have done so 
much to elevate and improve the agency 
end of life insurance business. 


BACK UP THIS NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION BY JOINING YOUR LOCAL 


Robert L. Jones.” 











And The Athletes 


of the Prudential’s St. Louis agency. 
Wilson saw in Newman the qualities 
needed for a successful insurance man, 
and held out to him the advantages of 
an insurance career. Bob at first was 
not interested, but Wilson was a deter- 
mined chap himself, and finally induced 
Newman to make a three months trial 
of carrying a rate-book and chasing 
policies. He started to work August 23, 
1911. 

Newman always played to win. And 
at insurance it was the same. He wrote 
$117,000 of insurance during the trial 
period and sold himself on insurance. 


In 1918, Newman won the fourth vice- 
presidency of the Prudential’s $100,000 
club, and in 1914 led the entire coun- 
try selling more insurance than any 
other Prudential agent. His work about 
that time began to attract attention of 


other companies and he was made 
many flattering offers to change his 
connections. 


He went with the Missouri State Life 
in 1915 and the very first month he 
qualified for the $100,000 club. From 
1915 to 1919 inclusive he was the sec- 
ond largest producer for the Missouri 
State Life and the leader each year 
since then. 


His Insurance Views 


Newman firmly believes that an ath- 
letic career, either amateur or profes- 
sional, is a decided asset in selling in- 
surance, 

“An athlete is trained to meet trying 
situations, to overcome all obstacles and 
to act quickly in any emergency,” he 
explained. ‘‘Pluck, determination, re- 
sourcefulness and square-shooting are 
the qualities that win on the athletic 
field. They also carry an insurance 
man forward. 

“Since turning to insurance I have 
found that my early athletic training 
has helped me very much.” 

Newman is a modest chap. He doesn’t 
regard himself the success that others 
in the profession proclaim him. 


“When a fellow thinks he is good, he 
is beginning to slip,” he explained. “I 
don’t regard myself as a world beater. 
The possibilities of the insurance busi- 
ness are so great I feel that I have 
merely scratched the surface although 
I did sell $2,000,000 last year and may 
place $3,000,000 this year. : 

“T regard insurance as a profession, 
a great business and not a ‘game’ as 
some insurance men call it. To be a 
success in the insurance profession re- 


quires hard work; inspiration 2 per 
cent and perspiration 98 per cent I 


would say. 


“An insurance man should be a busi- 
ness analyst, an economist, and then 
forget that he is such, and do his work 
with ease. He should occupy the same 
position in his community as the minis- 
ter, lawyer, physician or other profes- 
sional man. 

“He should change his activity from 
that of a selling strategist to a dispen- 
ser of the highest type of professional 
personal service to his client. Upper- 
most should always be the life appeal. 
The safe-guarding of the wife and de- 
pendents of the man to whom he is sell- 
ing insurance. 

“The commission to be derived from 
the policy should be secondary. Per- 
sonally, as a matter of economy and 
efficiency, I insist on the three minute 
sale, and rarely give a big business man 
more than a five-minute interview in 
selling him a policy. But I am willing 
to spend much more time than that 
with a chap who is buying a $2,000 pol- 
icy to protect his wife from future 
want. I believe that the first consid- 
eration should be the relation of the 
policy to be sold to the protection need- 
ed by the assured. In short to give 
my clients the utmost personal service 
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Year Total Assets Insurance Paid For Insurance in Force 
| eS Ae ee ae Oar rR $3,661,998 $10,286,064 $34,904,347 
PETE ECCT ETC Te 10,511,517 27,341,242 93,364,394 
Gia alatninoanceenen 14,142,964 41,418,444 129,199,279 


or 19,895,654 41,380,083 176,746,636 
1920...... 28,213,267 110,727,301 302,328,804 


1922... 39,642,846 104,383,609 385,579,745 
Business in Force as of June 30, 1923-$433,912,393 


Organized in 1892, the Missouri State Life Insurance Company, especi- 
ally in recent years, has enjoyed a rapid and substantial growth. 


The Company writes Life Insurance, both participating and non-par- 
licipating, in all standard forms, together with Accident and Health, 
Group Life and Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. 


The financial strength of the Company is in its investment programme. 
Most of its funds are in first mortgages on improved farm lands, and 
the high rate of interest earned over a long period has been an out- 
standing factor in the Company’s success. This investment programme 
makes possible the Company’s liberal contracts with Policyholders and 
Agents, and that unusual feature of Missouri State Life Service—pay- 
ment of excess interest on trust funds and income settlements on non- 
participating policies. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office: Saint Louis 


Life Accident Health Group 
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in looking after their insurance require- 


' ments. 


“J have found that the average busi- 
ness man requires less than five min- 
utes to close an insurance contract. It 


' doesn’t require much argument to con- 


vince him of the advantages of a policy. 
He grasps it immediately.” 


Every Word Counts 

Newman isn’t much on insurance 
technique. There are many chaps in 
his own organization who can give him 
pointers on mortality rates, and other 
such details, but he knows how to talk. 
He always talks and to the point. He 
depends on the life appeal to carry him 
through. But his greatest asset is hard 
work and determination. He is always 
on the job at 8 A. M. and is often work- 
ing as late as 7 and 8 o’clock at night. 
He plans every move in advance. He 
knows everything that is necessary be- 
fore he calls on a client, and once he 
has an interview doesn’t waste time on 
unessential details. Every word counts. 

Since taking up insurance Newman 
has not lost his fondness for athletics. 
He still retains his membership in the 
Missouri Athletic Association and when 
the opportunity presents itself he at- 
tends the baseball games at Sports- 
men Park. He has induced several of 
bis athletic friends to turn to insurance, 
the most prominent and successful be- 
ing Jacques Fournier, star first base- 
man of the Brooklyn Nationals. Fourn- 
ier formerly played with the St. Louis 
Cardinals and has a contract with the 
Missouri State Life’s St. Louis agency. 
He sells insurance in the winter months 
and between November 1922 and March 
this year sold more than $200,000 of 
insurance, almost qualifying for the 
Missouri State’s Quarter Million Club. 

Among the big policies sold by New- 
man were two of $100,000 each, one on 
Rogers Hornsby, champion batsman of 
the National League and the Home 
Run King of 1922, and George Sisler, 


first baseman of the St. Louis Browns, 
who in 1922 was proclaimed the Amer- 
ican League’s greatest player. 

The largest policy ever sold by New- 
man was one of $500,000 on the life of 
a St. Louis manufacturer. He was the 
first insurance man in St. Louis to write 
an application every day for a month. 





THE ESTATE OF EDMUND C., 
CONVERSE, OF CONNECTICUT 


Figures at hand for the estate of the 
late Edmund C. Converse, who was a 
legal resident of Connecticut, show that 
his estate has had to pay taxes to the 
Federal Government, to the state in 
which he lived, to ten other states and 
the Province of Quebec. While not all 
the proceedings have yet been brought 
to a final conclusion, the following is a 
list of the approximate payments, which 
will give an idea of their magnitude: 


CAMO 5 chekareleediccces $8,000 
COMMOCUCRLE 56 iicicceewe cawcius 997,000 
DEMING We cadlicacswnecccetwers 112,000 
TRASGAGHUSOUE: 2 o.ic cc ciiceces 250 
RUPNAIEN Goi dict ecclace cecNeewa 1,090 
IMOW MONGOY Sccccchcccceece’ 31,000 
INOW CONE bh iwbccstec cadets 256,874 
CRIN <a atareinaruralnaigia ere ww acaveiiaies 53,494 
PORUMNGIVOIEE de cccceceGecues 7,500 
WHGGE ViNMNI desis. os ee koe edict 10,000 
WO MNIIIIEE, 666 dia ncn we ckeawens 353 
Federal Government ........ 5,887,000 
Province of Quebec.......... 22,402 

$7,486,963 


—Boston News Bureau. 


A FREQUENTLY FRUITFUL METHOD 


Sages tell us that the best way to 
get the most out of life is to fall in 
love with a great problem or a beauti- 
ful woman. 

Why not choose the latter and get 
both?—Amherst Lord Jeff. 





Advice to Young Men 


From President of Harvard 


Every man’s work is tried by fire, 
that is, by the most searching test 
which, in the lapse of time, can be ap- 
plied. What is trivial or ephemeral is 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL 


soon destroyed, while that which has 
permanent merit will endure. It is a 
laudable ambition to strive to achieve 
results of lasting value, although these 





are by no means always the ones that 
bulk largest at the time or are the most 
conspicuous. If fame delights you, if 
to be talked about, to have your name 
and portrait in the public press, the ob- 
ject is not difficult to attain for people 
who care about it, and will devote some 
effort and a little skill thereto. Verily 
they have their reward, and one that, 
like riches and other worldly prizes, is 
a gratification to those whose hearts 
are set upon it; but in the sight of God 
not to be compared with work, incon- 
spicuous perhaps to men, that has been 


built into the permanent fabric of other 
human souls. 


If your aim be more than selfish grati- 
fication, if it be to accomplish some- 
thing that will make men happier and 
better, then the more enduring its ef- 
fects the more it is worth doing. It 
may be_done in any line of human ac- 
tivity. It may be done, indeed is most 
commonly done, in connection with 
earning a livelihood. One does not 
have to seek strange paths to find it, 
for it lies close at hand in every fam- 
iliar field of endeavor; not only in the 
great arts, sciences and literature, but 
in the professions and in business of all 
kinds. The man who carries on his 
work, whatever it may be, with a clear 
view of its total effect for good upon 
the community; the upright man who 
so conducts himself that if others fol- 
lowed his example the world would live 

(Continued on page 80) 





























HROUGH the Gold Book I desire to take advantage of 

this opportunity to thank the members of the insurance 
fraternity for their consideration and helpfulness. Their con- 
stant, invaluable and kindly assistance, coupled with my belief 
that an agent should be persistent and never take “No” for an 
answer, is responsible for the success I have had in writing mil- 
lions of dollars of insurance this year. 


OG: T. LIVERY, 
100 William Street, New York 
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FE TNA-IZE" 








A catalog of insurance could hardly be more 
comprehensive than this one widely known 
word—“AITNA-IZE”. In the business of insur- 
ance, it has marked significance. It sums up in 
eight letters the complete insurance § service 
which the ETNA Life Insurance Company and 
its Affiliated Companies is furnishing through 
its well equipped and ably managed agencies in 
all parts of the country. 


Life, accident, health, liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation, fidelity and surety bonds, general 
casualty, fire and marine, group insurance, all 
come within the scope of this service. For every 
one of these insurable interests, there is the 
right form of AETNA protection. 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, President 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. CO. 
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The Point of Agreement 


By Laurence E. Simon, Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York 


It has been my experience that one 
of the biggest things in selling life in- 
surance is the ability of the agent to 
find a “point of agreement” with the 
prospect. To explain exactly what I 
mean, I will compare a life insurance 
talk to a railroad journey. The desti- 
nation is his signature on the dotted 
line. We all know that this must be 
reached station by station. It cannot 
all be done at once; but only a step at 
atime. If an agent can secure the ap- 
proval of the prospect on various points 
during the interview, he is taking him 
by degrees to the desired goal. It is 
conceded by everyone that you cannot 
consummate a sale until you have 
gained the prospect’s confidence, and it 
is hardly possible to succeed in this by 
argument. The quickest way to gain a 
man’s good will is to agree with (or 
appear to agree with) almost everything 
he says. 

A few years ago one of my office 
associates coined a phrase of his own. 
It is, “Yes, Mr. Prospect, I quite agree 
with you, but——’’. No matter how fool- 
ish a statement tne prospect may make, 
it is always wise to say: “I quite agree 
with you, Mr. Prospect, but don’t you 
think you can accomplish your object 
just the same in this manner———” and 
then continue to outline your plan. 

Father and Son Disagree 

To illustrate this point I will cite a 
case that I closed recently. A year ago 
I met a young man who is in business 
with his father. Although I had met 
the father on several occasions, we 
never really had an opportunity to get 
acquainted. Two weeks ago while out- 
lining a plan for additional insurance to 
the son, the father came into the office 
and sat down to listen to the conversa- 
tion. Suddenly the father asked: 
“What company do you _ represent?” 
And when I told him the Massachusetts 
Mutual, he said, “I don’t want my son 
to take a policy in that company. The 
best company for him is the X———— 
Company.” He then asked for the pre- 
mium rate and dividends of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and the company he 
had mentioned. Within a few moments 
he was deep in a comparison of the two 
policies and after he saw that my policy 
was somewhat cheaper than the other, 
he said, “I don’t believe it. You haven’t 
given me the right dividends on your 
policy.” I opened my dividend schedule 
and said, “You may see for yourself.” 
After checking back the dividends he 
replied, “Well, these dividends are not 
guaranteed anyway, and you know as 
well as I do that your company can’t 
continue paying such large dividends. 
Furthermore, you can’t tell me anything 
about life insurance for I was an agent 
of the X company many years 
ago, and I know that they have the best 
policy in the country, and the cheapest 
one too.” At this point the son in- 
jected, “Mr. Simon, I will take your pol- 
icy anyway; | am the one who is to pay 
for it and not my father.” His father 
became angry and said, “How long do 
you know this fellow? How do you 
know that he is on the level?” 

By this time it had become quite 
evident to me that we weren’t getting 
anywhere. And, realizing the futility 
of any further conversation along this 
line I decided to find a “point of agree- 
ment” with the father. Accordingly, I 
said, “Mr. W , I will tell you some- 
thing provided you give me your word 
not to repeat it. Perhaps you may 
think it strange for me to admit that 
you are right, but you are. At the time 
you were an agent of the X com- 
pany they had us ‘skinned a mile’; 
their policy was cheaper than ours. I 
don’t like to admit this, but as you 
know it anyway I might as well own up 
to it. However, I do want to say that 
in the last few years my company has 











increased its dividend schedule to such 
an extent that we are now a little 
cheaper than they are.” 

The father then turned to the son 
with a triumphant look and said, “See, 
Al, what did I tell you? Your father 
isn’t so stupid after all. I knew when 
I was in the business that the X- 
company had the cheapest insurance, 
but I wasn’t aware that the Massachu- 
setts Mutual had increased its dividends 
lately. Of course, that happened after I 
left the business.” 


Keeping Father’s Good Will 
The son then turned to me and said, 
“Write up your policy and I will take 
But I replied, “Sorry, Mr. W———-, 
and 
answered, “I 


it” 
I can’t write you for this policy,’ 
when he asked why, I 
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certainly would not like to have a dis- 
agreement with my father over a life 
insurance policy and I don’t think you 
should have one with your father.” 

Looking for another “point of agrée- 
ment” I offered this to the prospect, 
“You must realize, Mr. W -, that 
blood is thicker than water and quite 
naturally your father will have more 
influence with you than I will; and that 
is as it should be. Consequently, I 
don’t want you to do anything that your 
father doesn’t approve of.” The father 
then turned to me and said, “But I didn’t 
say I disapproved of your company. 
I simply was not sold on your proposi- 
tion because I thought the cost was too 
high, but now that you have shown how 
cheap it is I am satisfied to have Al 
take your policy. In fact, I think it 
would be a good idea because he doesn’t 
save so much as he should.” 

This ended the interview and I wrote 
the young man’s application. It is my 
conviction, however, that if I had not 
found a “point of agreement” with the 
old gentleman by admitting to him that 
his favorite company had been cheaper 
than the Massachusetts Mutual (which 
was not the truth,) I never would have 
succeeded in writing the application. 

Another case is an interview I had 
just a few weeks ago with a man whom 
I had previously insured. After vainly 
trying to write him for additional per- 
sonal insurance, I finally sold him the 
idea of taking out policies on the lives 
of his executives. 

Taking Victim of Blues to Lunch 

When I took these policies to his of- 
fice a week later his secretary said: 
“The chief is awfully blue today; his 
cousin (who was a business associate,) 
has just passed away and he is taking it 





very hard.” However, I walked into 
the man’s office, shook hands with him 
without saying a word and sat down at 
his desk. After a full minute of silence 
I told him how sorry I was to hear of 
his cousin’s death and inquired if I 
could be of any assistance. He replied, 
“No, thanks; I suppose I have simply 
got to grin and bear it. But you know 
we were very much attached to each 
other and were more like brothers. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me 
this morning; I feel just as though I 
haven’t got the heart to do anything.” 
I tried to cheer him up and suggested 
that he take luncheon. 

On our way to the club he continued 
telling me what a wonderful fellow his 
cousin was, and dwelt upon their great 
friendship. After we had _ ordered 
luncheon he commented: “It’s a great 
life, isn’t it? A man comes into the 
world without his consent, slaves all 
through his life, and just when he ar- 
rives at the point where he can enjoy 


life he either dies or loses all his 
money.” This gave me the opportunity 
to say: “Mr. G————, you have much 


to live for. You have your wife and 
two fine boys and, really, things are not 
so bad as they seem to you right now. 
Try as | would to arouse him, he seemed 
to be terribly melancholy and he finally 
said, “Just look at me, here I am nearly 
fifty years old and considered a success, 
but how the devil do I know where I 
will be when I am sixty or sixty-five?” 

This put a new thought in my mind 
which I immediately proceeded to de- 
velop. I mentioned several instances of 
members of my own family and per- 
sonal friends who had lost their health, 
and of others who had suffered financial 
reverses late in life, and finished up by 
telling him of someone in my family 
who is now in the late fifty’s and has 
been dangerously ill for many months. 
But I said to him: “He certainly is a 
very lucky man, for at least ne has 
plenty of money at his command and it 
is a great comfort to him to know that 
he is getting the very best possible 
medical attention. Just think what a 
terrible thing it must be for a man or 
woman to reach fifty-five and be strick- 
én for many years without any money. 
I shiver when I think of it.” Mr. 
G——-——._ said: “I have enough on my 
mind without hearing such mournful 
talk.” 


Nothing to Werry About” 


My answer was: “I don’t think you 
have anything to worry about. You 
certainly carry sufficient life insurance 
to provide a very nice income for your 
wife even if you don’t leave anything 
else; although I know you will. By the 
way, tell me frankly, how much of an 
income would Mrs. G———— have from 
your estate aside from your life insur- 
ance?” He hesitated a moment and 
told me it would be between $12,000 
and $15,000 a year. I knew this wasn’t 
the truth, but I let him think he was 
fooling me, and continued: “You see, 
your wife and two boys are very well 
taken care of and your company is cer- 
tainly well protected in the event of 
your death. Besides, you are well pro- 
tected against loss in the event of the 
death of anyone of your executives. 
However, there is just one thing that 
has occurred to me. You have provided 
for everyone else but really you have 
forgotten yourself. You will agree with 
me that, provided you have your health, 
you have at least fifteen years of active 
business life ahead of you. Then what? 
You may be a rich man and have no 
financial worries; on the other hand, 
you may have lost everything. You 
will also agree with me, I know, that it 
is absolutely essential for you, during 
the next fifteen years, to make sure of 


your comfort in old age; and although 
you claim to have made this provision, 
I say that it is up to you to make 
doubly sure of it now.” 

“If you knew that you were going to 
be a poor man fifteen years from now, 
you could make yourself save $500 more 
each month at the present time to pre 
vent such a condition, couldn’t you?” 
And when he nodded his head, I said: 
“Why, of course, you can; and if you 
should need the money it would prove 
to be the most wonderful thing you had 
ever done for yourself. On the other 
hand, if you are well off at that time, 
the extra savings will not hurt you in 
the least. Like a great many men you 
have thought of everyone else but your- 
self and it is absolutely essential for 
you to make this provision now. You 
should have $100,000 in a separate fund 
coming to you when you are 65 and 
$1,000 a month in the meantime if you 
should become totally disabled.” At 
this point he stared at me and said noth- 
ing so I nodded my head slightly in the 
affirmative. “You agree with me, that 
you could use the money if you should 
be poor fifteen years from now.” He 
said, “Yes,” and I continued, “I know 
darn well that $500 a month doesn’t 
mean very much to you today.” 

The prospect answered: “That’s true 
enough, but suppose I couldn’t continue 
to pay this $500 a month a few years 
from now?” I smiled and said: “If 
that were the case and you had nothing 
else you would have more money saved 
up in this separate fund than by not 
taking it at all.” And I then repeated 
to him the story in detail of my relative 
who is now so ill and has so much 
money at his command, and finished 
by saying, “I would hate to be 55 and 
suffering from some terrible disease and 
be dependent upon children or charity.” 

To this he answered: “It sounds like 
a very good idea to me and now that I 
think of it I have done everything for 
everybody else all my lifetime. My wife 
has always had the very best of every- 
thing; automobiles, servants, and trips 
to Europe. My boys are at college and 
one of them has his own car. And I 
have been taking care of a poor aunt of 
mine for over ten years, so I think I am 
entitled to a little something myself.” 


“Nobody is going to do anything for 
you except yourself,” I said. “Do you 
think you can pass an examination? 
You know everything is dependent upon 
that.” And he responded: “Why I be- 
lieve I could; as a matter of fact I was 
examined by my family doctor a few 
weeks ago and he told me, aside from 
being a little fatigued from overwork, 
there is nothing the matter with me.” 
By this time we had finished luncheon 
and I told him ‘that I would have our 
doctor see him the following day at 
noon and then I would call to see him 
the next day and let him know the re- 
sult of the examination. He agreed to 
this and I left him at the door of the 
club. That evening I saw an article in 
the paper concerning a man who had 
been a very wealthy architect, but, who, 
through misfortune lost everything and 
had lived in poverty for four or five 
years before he was found dead that 
day, a suicide. It may seem to the 
readers of this number like a heartless 
thing for me to have done, but I cut 
this article out, wrote a personal note 
to my prospect and said in it: “This is 
the sort of thing that we are going to 
eliminate.” 

Clipping Turned The Trick 

Two days later when I called at his 
office he said: “I knew that architect 
very well, but he dropped out of sight 
several years ago and I never knew 
what had become of him.” He then 


(Continued on page 86) 
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President Lowell’s Advice to Young 
Men 


(Continued from page 77) 


upon a higher plane; the man who so 
brings up his children, or others com- 
mitted to his charge, that they can 
never lose the lofty principles he has 
given them, instils an influence that 
will spread from generation to genera- 
tion far beyond his sight. Much of the 
good in our natures has come to us 
mediately from men and women we 
never saw, of whom sometimes we have 
never heard; and any one may do the 
same for others yet unborn. 
Honest Striving For Success 

What if a man strive for the good 
that is enduring but does not succeed? 
What if his efforts are frustrated by his 
own mistakes or by circumstances be- 
yond his control? St. Paul does not 
speak of this. He says that if any 
man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss: but he himself shall be 
saved; yet so as by fire. The man of 
whom he says this is one who has done 
a perishable work. How about him 
who seeks to build solidly but fails? 
The work that he has not done ig left 
undone, but if this be from lack of 
tools or opportunity, and not from neg- 
ligence or moral fault, he can expect 
to hear the judgment, “well done, good 
and faithful servant,” for that comes as 
the reward not of success, but of moral 
effort. 

Moreover, let us not forget certain 
facts about success which are not al- 
ways borne in mind when passing hasty 
judgments on our fellows. It has been 
asserted by military critics that a na- 
tion is never finally beaten in war un- 
til it believes itself beaten. With not 


less accuracy it may be said that so long 
as a man lives he has not failed unless 
he believes that he has failed. Mark! 
believes that he has failed, or perhaps 
one ought to say believes that he is a 
failure, not is convinced that some par- 
ticular effort, adventure or plan of his 
has failed. The difference is vital. 
The man who runs his head repeatedly 
into the same stone wall has the kind 
of head, least likely to be affected by 
the process. He shows perseverance, 
but not determination to succeed. 
Wisdom consists in changing the meth- 
od as the result of experience while 
retaining the object; or to state the 
same thing in a larger way, if the pur- 
pose of a man in life is to do something 
of real value, and after sufficient trial 
he becomes convinced that his abilities 
or circumstances do not justify a be- 
lief that he can do so in the direction 
that he first proposed, he is not a 
failure if he strike out undiscouraged 
on another line. 
Early Failures, Late Successes 


This has been the case in some of 
the most fruitful careers. Many suc- 
cessful men have failed in the pursuit 
in which they finally became eminent, 
or in some other, before they learned 
how and where to apply their strength. 
Every school-boy is familiar with the 
story of Bruce taking courage when he 
saw the spider spin her web on the 
seventh trial. Abraham Lincoln’s early 
life was far from promising. Twice he 
attempted to conduct a local store only 
to have the enterprise come to a hope- 
less end in a few months. Goodyear 


tried one experiment after another be- 
fore he lit upon the method of treating 
rubber that has made it one of the es- 
sential substances in the civilization of 
the present day. Captain Mahan ap- 
plied to one publisher after another to 
print his book on the “Influence of Sea 
Power in History;” but all in vain, so 
that he was on the point of giving up 
the attempt, when Parkman, it is said, 
persuaded Little, Brown & Company to 
take it. Even then it had a scant sale, 
until its merit was recognized in Eng- 
land, and in a few years he became the 
American best known abroad. 

To come nearer home, our late bene- 
factor, Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, 
in early life studied music for several 
years in Europe, but finding himself un- 
fitted for a musical career, came home 
shortly before the Civil War. Severe- 
ly wounded as a cavalry officer in the 
Army of the Potomac, he recovered 
only as it closed. He then tried an 
adventure in oil wells in the west, fol- 
lowed by another in raising cotton in 
the south, both unfortunate, and it was 
not until after these failures that he 
entered the firm where he laid the solid 
foundation for the fortune and public 
philanthropy that made him the first 
citizen of his city. William James in 
youth essayed to be an artist, then 
went through the medical school, but 
never practiced medicine or made any 
notable success in medical science. It 
was not until the age of forty-eight 
that he achieved a reputation by his 
work on psychology, a subject in which 
he had gradually become deeply in- 
terested. From this he was led to 
philosophy, and at his death no living 
philosopher had greater fame than he, 


High Goals 
Examples of this kind might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, but these are 


enough for our purpose. Some of them 
are cases where the early failures were 
in the same field in which success was 
afterwards attained; others were cases 





— 
where the final triumph was in a sub. 
ject quite different from that of the 
early efforts. In some of them the ob 
stacles came from outside; in others 
from a false start in the wrong direc. 
tion. In all, the end was a notable con. 
tribution to the world. Probably each 
of these men would, throughout his life, 
have marked as disappointments many 
lesser things besides the obvious oneg 
that have been here observed. To the 
ambitious in the best sense of the term, 
it often seems that life is an unending 
series of failures which in the total 
sum make up success. The higher the 
goal a man sets before himself the 
more frequently will he fall short of its 
attainment, and feel that he has failed 
when in fact he has accomplished much, 

I have said that so long as a man 
lives he has not failed unless he be- 
lieves that he has failed, and some- 
times not even then. Among the great 
prophets, reformers and leaders of man- 
kind some have died thinking that their 
labors had been in vain, their mission a 
failure or their cause lost, when in fact 
after their death their work has borne 
abundant fruit from generation to gen- 
eration. If this is true of them it is no 
less true of countless others unknown 
to fame but by the good they have done 
shining in God’s firmament as the stars 
for ever. There has never been a fail- 
ure greater than to His disciples 
Christ’s appeared to be on Calvary. 
They thought it had been He who 
should have redeemed Israel, but at the 
time they took all for lost. In St. John’s 
gospel the very last account of Christ’s 
appearance opens with a failure that 
was a prelude to something far beyond 
any success hoped for. Seven of the 
disciples, not knowing what to do, re- 
turned to their former occupation as 
fishermen. They went forth, entered 
into a ship and spent the whole night 
casting their nets. That night, we are 
told, they caught nothing, “but when 
the morning was now come, Jesus stood 
on the shore.” 
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Obstacles in Selling Women 


By MRS. MAUDE ROSS FERGUSON, Home Office Agency, 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The greatest obstacle I find in selling 
life insurance to women is the fixed 
idea which prevails among them that 
they should not make a financial de- 
cision without the advice of some man. 
Many a man advises a woman to put 
her money into some investment in 
which he is financially interested. <A 
woman should no more ask a man’s 
advice about taking out insurance than 
about opening a savings account. 

In such cases, ask the prospect if her 
advisor will guarantee the same pro- 
tection which the insurance company 
offers to give her in time of need. A 
woman is prone to speculate, and it is 
a great gain if her first asset is an in- 
surance policy, because it protects her 
while she is saving, because it is saved 
by installments which come due at 
stated periods, and because it is en- 
tirely non-speculative. We should edu- 
cate women to cling to insurance as 
their most precious possession, and to 
make other investments only with what 
they can spare aside from their pre- 
miums. No woman should put money 
into anything else until she has at least 
$5,000 in life insurance, 

Meeting “Dependents” Objection 

If asked what classes of women need 
insurance, I would answer, “All who 
can get it.” A man recently told me 
that his wife died after a long illness 
and he had gone into debt $2,000 to 
meet all her expenses. He said, “If she 
had carried $2,000 insurance it would 
have paid all these notes, and it hap- 
pens that I have two children nearly 
ready for college.” He was a high 
school teacher drawing $2,600 a year. 
When a woman gays she has no de- 


pendents, help her to visualize herself 
as an old woman looking to her younger 
self for support. To women of this 
class I recommend the Life Income 
Bond as the ideal provision for retire- 
ment. A collection of clippings from 
the daily press is often the most effec- 





MRS. MAUDE E. FERGUSON 


tive sales argument. Here is a speci- 
men headline from an evening paper: 
Need forces aged woman to seek 
work. Says pride will not allow 
her to become object of charity. 

The woman underwriter should act 
as a social semaphore, warning all her 
sisters to avoid the broad way that 
leads to financial disaster. 


Selling Insurance By Women Agents 


By MRS. J. A. TRAMMELL, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Agency 


Life insurance as a profession ap- 
peals to woman in many ways. I+ 
makes her more interesting as an in- 
dividual; it makes her mind quicker 
and keener in helping other women to 
make decisions and provision for her 
future welfare. As a financial result, 
it helps her forward in the battle of 
life and she knows that her work will 
help to make th? world happier. 

We know that, primarily, life insur- 
ance ig protection for the homes; it is 
family preparedness; it means shoes 
for the little ones, education for the 
older ones, comfort for the mother, and 
a home for all. 

Life insurance as at present con- 
ducted, pouring out its bounty each day 
and year upon thousands of broken 
homes, urging men and women, with 
Compelling force, to provide for those 
they love, is preaching the gospel of 
eal against the day of adver- 
sity. 

Engaged in no other business can be 
found a body of men and women mor2 
keen, more alert, more active, or 
Possessed of higher ideals. I am glad 
that I am a life insurance agent, for 
in my opinion, there is no better pro 
fession under the sun, that one can do 
SO much good for humanity, as in the 
lif insurance business, I cannot se9 


how any one can help but be enthu- 
siastic over this business of ours. It 
fulfills all the highest ideals of dife; it 
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‘must not dwell on it. 


works for the good of humanity; it 

adds to the substantial business 

progress of the nation; it helps to re- 

duce pauperism; it lessens the number 

of inmates in the poorhouses and the 

country farms throughout the land. 
Success In Selling 

Soliciting life insurance need never 
be tame or dull, unless we make it so, 
for it teems with human interest; it 
throbs with the heart beats of thou- 
sands of grateful women and children, 
whose days would be wretched indeed, 
had it not been for the persistent 
vigorous and successful work of some 
guardian of the way, some life insur- 
ance agent busy with the rate book. 

These are uncertain times, and more 
than ever does tha life insurance 
agent need to stand firmly; work with 
vigor, telling the story so that ft may 
come home to the prospect and bring 
conviction to them. As a nation, we 
must conserve and economize in the 
homes, but more than ever must the 
heads of families and the working 
women realize our great responsibility, 
the uncertainties of human life, and 
that life insurance is safe above every- 
thing else. 

In selling life insurance, if yesterday 
brought faiiure and disappointment, we 
They are gone, 
pick’ yourselfi up if you had a fall and 
go bravely on. There are bound to be 
some mistakes and disappointments, 
but look ahead, not behind. Shake off 
the thought of failure in the past. Let 
nothing clog your efforts; keep your 
mind fixed on what is next and your 
part in your work. 

Success in salesmanship, as in all 
business” dealings, we know is com- 
pounded largely of confidence in your- 
self, in your goods and in your com 
pany. and the confidence begets in the 
inind of your prospects. After aill, life 
lis just a sporting proposition and we 


get out of the game just what, we put 
into it. All worthy deeds, all honest 
work, all sincere expressions of truth, 
whether by a pen, or a voice, have a 
decidedly survival value in life. 


Ths world is beginning to realize 
at last, that college education for 
woman should be for usefulness and 
not for ornament. While woman is 
et rnally the homemaker, she often 
becomes the bread-winner and the sole- 
support of herself, her children and 
her parents. 

Selling Business Women 

Women have been verily pitch- 
forked into business ‘and she does uot 
wish to return to the »%ld fashioned 
days when grandmother was in su- 
preme command. We women are in 
business to stay. Women never yo 
have faltered at responsibility, nor 
failed to measure up to the require- 
ments of the day. The day is past 
when all women can be regarded as 
physical and mental weaklings. The 
new Era of Americanism has given 
them the equal chance to take up men’s 
work in the business world, and als9 
to indulge in physical sports without 
sacrificing her femininity—and the way 
they have advanced is remarkable. 
Verily the world doss move and 
womankind with it. 

Selling life insurance, like teaching( 
is the most honorable occupation in 
which any one can engage. It is one 
of the most self-respecting businesses 
on earth. It requires initiative, sym- 
pathy, energy, persistence and im- 
agination to succeed. 

Sympathy is the touchstone of 
every secret, the key to all knowledge, 
the sesame to all hearts. Women ars 
by nature, sympathetic and when they 
combine wisdom and poise with their 
sympathy they become the saviours of 
the world. 


How I Write Women 


By CARRIE A. CAMMERUD, Superintendent Women’s Depart- 
ment, Fargo, North Dakota Agency, Mutual Life 


I have been engaged in soliciting life 
insurance since 1910. I drifted into 
the work a‘ the beginning as a sub- 
agent, for pastime,—never really intend- 
ing to continue. My friends were kind 
enough to tell me I would never suc- 
ceed,—and that a woman couldn't 
write life insurance etc. That was all 
I needed to give it a fair trial. 

It did not take me long to realize 
that I was working with menjand in 
competition with them. The monthly 
bulletins giving the list of leading pro- 
ducers aroused my ambition and 
created in me a desire to be on the 
list, and once on, I wanted to stay on. 
I was very successful from the start, 
and became s9 interested in the work 
that I have stayed at it. 


Working a Hard Territory 


After working nine months as a sub- 
agent, I was called into the head office 
and offered a territory as district 
manager. The four counties assigned 
me were hard to work, consequently 
had not much business in force. Be 
fore deciding on undertaking the job, 
which looked mighty big to me, I made 
a trip into the territory to look it over. 
Incidentally, I wrote some _ business, 
and, decided that I would take the dis- 
trict managership. During the time I 
was in that field I paid for more than 
one hundred per cent of my quota, and 
each year my quota was raised. 

Ever since I entered iife insurance 
work I have had visions of,a “woman’s 
department.” That vision has been 39 
plausible and real to me that I could 
not dismiss it from my mind. I could 
see the wonderful possibilities of such 
a department. 1 suggested to the 
managers at various times my plan 
for the opening of this new field, but 
in a very polite and gracious manner 


was always turned down, and did not 


receive any encouragement, much to 
my disappointment. 

Being of a very optimistic and 
determined temperament, I would not 
give up the idea. I tried to console 
myself by thinking that the men were 
“from Missouri” and I woud have ta 
“show them,” so I kept on working In 
a quiet way to prove that my idea was 
well founded and jogical. My busi- 
ness record for the past two years on 
the books of the company is my un- 
disputed evidence. I have proven that 
a woman’s department is necessary and 
profitable, and in turn have been given 
the title of superintendent of the 
woman’s department, with power to 
act. It is now up to me to continue 
making good. 

My work has increased during the 
past year to such an extent that it) is 
necessary for me to develop and train 
women agents to assist me in taking 
care of the work. I think it is 
generally conceded by most insurance 
companies that it takes a woman to 
write a woman. I am predicting for 
this new department a production this 
year that will make the men sit up and 
take notice, and one that will be a 
credit to the company. 

I find women more conservative than 
men in buying insurance, but their busi- 
ness stays on the books. Collections 
are prompt; lapses are rare and rejec- 
tions very few. 

I never over-write? a woman, I 
usually leave the amount of the policy 
to her own judgment. If she is unde 
cided as to whether or not she shou'd 
take a policy, I give her time to think 
it over and in most cases I place the 
the business. 

I never write forced business. I 
keep in touch with my policvholders 
and serve them in. any way that I can, 
and often write them additional insur 
ance, 
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Women Are Under-Sold 


By GERTRUDE CHILLAS, 
South Bend, Ind., Agency, Mutual Life Insurdnce Co. 


The woman in business has never 
peen so good a prospect for life insur- 
ance as at the present time. Statistics 
show that many important positions are 
now filled by the trained woman, and it 
ic in this class that I solicit insurance. 
In the majority of cases women have 
not been over-canvassed by agents as 
have men who occupy similar positions. 


1 have found that women who do 
carry insurance rarely have over a one 
thousand 20-year endowment policy, 
showing that men agents in the past 
have under-estimated and under-sold 
women prospects. Unmarried women, 
on the whole, do not buy insurance 
with the same object in mind that most 
men purchase policies. The question 
next arises, “Why then, do they buy 
insurance?” The majority of women 
whom | have sold will ask at once what 
sort of an investment, such a type pol- 
icy, as | am advocating for their needs, 
will yield, and if they have to die in 
order to have anyone secure its ben- 
rae What They Want to Know 

Most business women of today real- 
ize that the age in which we are living 
is producing a greater percentage of 
disablements, not only through acci- 
dents, but also through new and fatal 
diseases that frequently appear. At 
this point it is my aim to show the 
prospect that should such disaster 
come to her, she can safe-guard her 
future by the disability feature being 
added to her insurance. 

This naturally produces a selling ar- 
gument that I have used successfully 
in suggesting to the prospect the full 
disability feature in connection with an 
old age endowment policy. This fact 
alone has helped me se]l many women 
four and five thousand dollar policies, 
because in the event of their earning 
power being destroyed it will give them 
forty or fifty dollars a month during 
such disability. 

From an additional standpoint the 
woman of today is a good prospect on a 
basis of premium payment, for with but 
few exceptions I have found that wo- 
men are always ready to pay an annual 
premium, realizing that in so doing they 
can again save a small amount of 
money. 


Its Definiteness Appeals 


A different type of sales psychology 
is necessary to sell a woman prospect 














GERTRUDE CHILLAS 


as against the points needed in selling 
aman. The majority of single business 
women do not care for some one else 
alone to benefit. Many women have 
said to me, “No, I do not want life in- 
surance. I can invest my money bet- 
ter.” In such cases it has been up to 
me to show them that with the eco- 
nomic future unknown they can defi- 
nitely know what is to happen under 
the terms of an insurance contract, and 
that in speculative investment an ele- 
ment of chance enters. With but few 
exceptions they have admitted the cor- 
rectness of these statements. 

I have never felt that a business wo- 
man earning from one hundred to three 
or four hundred dollars a month should 
put all of her savings into insurance 
and agree with the prospect upon that 
point; but I do feel that a certain per- 
centage of her income should be so in- 
vested. The business woman is fast 
becoming educated to that viewpoint, 
realizing that the present day insurance 
company can offer her many attractive 
contracts, to take care of her, not only 
in old age, but likewise through dis- 
ablement, while at the same time giving 
to her a conservative and safe invest- 
ment. 


They Need to be Educated 


By TESSIE A. GETZ 


Savannah, Ga., Agency, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Woman’s entrance into the business 
world, entailing as it often does, finan- 
cial and other great responsibilities, has 
caused the business woman to need the 
same degree of protection as the busi- 
ness man. 

The wage-earning woman needs in- 
surance for several reasons, which may 
be summed up as follows: To start a 
fund for her middle age or old age; to 
Provide for a mother, father, sister or 
other dependent; to provide an income 
if she should become totally and per- 
manently disabled; to double the pro- 
_ in case she should die by acci- 

ent. 

Life insurance is the best investment 
in the world for any woman no matter 
what her circumstances may be. It is 
the most scientific method of saving 
known to man. Every element, every 
factor is based on a law of averages. 

Ihave been successful in insuring the 
lives of many women. One particular 
Case is quite interesting. It is that of 
& young doctor’s widow with whom I 
had only a casual acquaintance. I tried 


several times to make an appointment, 
but without success. Finally I made an 
appointment and she was thoroughly 
sold in the first interview, when she 
was shown how protection, saving and 
investment were combined in life in- 
surance. The idea of an income for 
life should she become totally and per- 
manently disabled appealed to her very 
much and helped to close the case. 
After buying a $5,000 twenty-year en- 
dowment policy she gave me the names 
of three of her friends for whom I have 
also written endowment policies. 


Whenever a wife is interested and 
understands just what life insurance 
means to her and her family, she be- 
comes of valuable assistance in selling 
her husband. I have in mind several 
cases which I have successfully closed 
after first interesting the wife, and 
through her, reaching the husband. 

Every young woman who can be per- 
suaded to take out a policy in a high- 
class reputable insurance company 
thereby enters upon a career of saving. 
It is the requirea payment of the pre- 


mium at regular intervals that forms 
the compulsory motive for saving, a 
motive which no other form of nation- 
ally organized thrift can so well sup- 
ply. It is an experience of insurance 
solicitors that when a woman who has 
no dependents to protect, has examined 
the different plans offered by life in- 
surance companies and has come to a 
good understanding of them, she will 
generally look with favor on the en- 
dowment forms. 


I have found that lack of knowledge 
seems to be the main reason why wo- 
men, especially professional and busi- 
ness women, are not insured today. It 
is surely up to the thousands of agents 
of the many different companies to 
spread this knowledge and preach the 
doctrine of life insurance for women.. 

Life insurance as the great teacher 
of thrift and one of the greatest 
strengthening agencies in the business 
world affects the living conditions of 
every one of us. It is our duty and our 
privilege to make this world a little 
better than we found it, and the great- 


est help to us in this task is life insur- 
ance. 


A Woman's Business 





TESSIE A. 
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Career Is Shorter 


By LOUISE B. DeNOON, 


Huntington, W. Va., Agency, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Speaking generally, the business or 
professional woman’s needs for life in- 
surance are the same as those of the 
business or professional man. 


As with the man, the least provision 
she ought to make is enough insurance 
to pay off debts and meet the incidental 
expenses of death; if her estate is 
large, she will in addition need cover- 
age for inheritance taxes and adminis- 
tration expenses. That is the minimum 
protection which every. woman ought to 
have. 


Going further, if the woman has de- 
pendents, her responsibility to them is 
just as great as that of the masculine 
head of a family. Provision for the de- 
pendent mother or child, preferably in 
the form of an income for life or for 
the probable period of dependency, is 
therefore an essential part of her life 
insurance program. Educational pro- 
vision for the children should receive 
the same attention from her that it 
should receive from a father. 

So much for the woman’s economic 
responsibility to society and to her 
family. 


Turning now to her need to provide 
for her own later years, one finds that 
the woman’s problem here is not iden- 
tical with that of the men with whom 
she is associated. It is complicated by 
the fact that the average woman's ac- 
tive business life is shorter than that 
of the average man. Where a man 
looks forward to retirement at 70 or 
75, @ woman must plan so as to be able 
to lay down business cares some ten or 
fifteen years sooner. The significance 
of this fact (the reasons for which need 
not enter into this discussion) in re- 
gard to life insurance, is that the 
business woman, in her shorter busi- 
ness career, must make provision for 
her support during a longer period of 
retirement. All the reasons that make 
it advisable for a man to buy life insur- 
ance to provide for his old age operates 
with increased strength in the case of 
a woman, 

The business woman, therefore, needs 
life insurance just as imperatively as 
the business man for the protection of 
her dependents, and needs it still more 
than the man for the protection of her- 
self, 


Selling Plans That Get Results 


By GERALDINE KELLEY 
of the Paul F. Kelly Co., Clinton, Iowa 


I find no difference between the insur- 
ance needs of men and those of women. 
I sell both in equal amounts, but of 
course most business men would tell 
you that there is a great distinction. 
This is because men retain in their 
minds a fallacious belief in “Insurance 
for Protection.” This is particularly 
true of men who never have invested 
any money except what is invested in 
their own business, but who always look 
forward and fully expect to make some 
very wise investments. 


Women are quicker to appreciate the 
savings value of life insurance, and 
they have no conceit about their ability 
to invest their money in large interest 
paying stocks and bonds. The average 
business or professional woman has not 
the slightest idea of investments; of 
course there are exceptions. I find in 
nine out of ten cases the business girl 
has a hard struggle making herself 
save a certain percentage of her salary. 
She wants to but usually fails from 
year to year, so she naturally welcomes 
the idea of systematic savings through 
insurance either in the form of 20 year 


endowments or longer term endow- 
ments. Having started an endowment 
or other form of insurance she has a 
definite objective and when she once 
gets the spirit of the thing she usually 
looks forward to increasing her insur- 
ance estate. 


Most of my sales are made with a 
written proposal, either a monthly in- 
come for the family or an educational 
fund for the children. My experience 
is, if they buy, they buy just what I 
suggest, either men or women. I mean 
by this that very few will attempt to 
modify the program (except to reduce 
the amount when they learn the pre- 
mium). In dealing with women I usu- 
ally write the first policy if it is a small 
one in a lump sum form and as soon as 
more insurance can be carried I place 
that in a trust fund plan. 

When I first adopted the trust fund 
plan I expected to be able to get the 
prospect sufficiently worked up to modi- 
fy my proposed program, but it seldom 
works out. Therefore it is of the ut- 
most importance that I suggest a plan 
that will hit the mark. 
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How I Lost The Sale | 


(Continued from page 4) 





business was considerable, I made the 
mistake of not submitting any one par- 
ticular plan, but entered into a discus- 
sion of several plans with him in which 
discussion he appeared very much in- 
terested, but stated that he would give 
the matter more thought and see me at 
a future date. When I attempted to 
force the issue to a close, he stated 
that I had given him so many new 
thoughts that he really was not in a 
position to really decide which plan 
best fitted his need. Within a week he 
made his decision, but unfortunately 
not in my campany. Had I prepared 
for this man a little prospectus outlin- 
ing in plain simple language the ad- 
vantages of what I really considered 
would ‘be the best proposition, I think 
he was near enough te closing the busi- 
ness so that I should have secured the 
application on the first interview. 
Don’t Air Your Knowledge 

With the beginner in life insurance 
work, probably no pitfall brings about 
more disaster than that desire to im- 
press on our man our knowledge of the 
business and his ignorance. Not very 
long ago I went to call on a man whom 
I knew was about to purchase additional 
insurance. He opened the interview by 
telling me that he probably knew more 
about the business than did I and that 
the only proposition which he would 
consider was Twenty Payment life. In- 
stead of agreeing with him at first and 
allowing him to think that I respected 
his judgment, I made the serious mis- 
take of trying to tell him how foolish it 
would be for him vo stand on this plan 
when he could as well purchase a long 
term endowment which would give him 
some benefit later on to himself. In 
endeavoring to argue with him I saw 
very soon that I had created a mental 
attitude on his part which I could not 
overcome and the business within a 
short time went to a competitor. Had 
I, as I have since done many times, al- 
lowed myself to travel along with his 
train of thought, even to writing his 
application, and then in a very casual 
way tell him of a plan which I had re- 
cently sold some one else, subsequent 
experiences have taught me that this 
more indirect method could have made 
him see the points which I felt sure 
would be better for him. 
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By Fred A. Battelle 





Peoria Life, Detroit 


He was a typical aggressive, young 
executive, and the financial success, 
which had crowned his past efforts, had 
caused him to be radiantly optimistic 
of the future. He had had a rapid rise 
until he, at this time, held down the 
salesmanship chair of a subsidiary or- 
ganization of one of the largest of Amer- 
ica’s corporations. 

His personal expenditures were ex- 
travagant in order that he might mingle 
freely with business associates in a 
social way, and thus cultivate acquaint- 
ances, which would advance him in his 
business. His wife was extravagant, 
too. The slightest intimation on my 
part that the wisdom of this was ques- 
tionable was pooh-poohed by him. To 
date he said his experience had justified 
him in this. 

During the interview, he discussed 
freely his aims and ambitions, admitting 
that life insurance had a place in his 
program, but not just yet. The old ob- 
jections were all trotted out, and while 
I butted up against some and knocked 
them over, evading others, he refused 
to be impressed, and the interview was 
leading nowhere. 

Agreeing with the worthwhileness of 
my proposition, he finally terminated 
the interview by rising and saying, “I’ll 
be with you some of these days, but not 
just yet.” Realizing that I’d failed for 
the time, IT shook hands and started to 
go, and then came my big opportunity. 
And I missed it. 

“You’ve got a good proposition, Bat- 
telle, and I don’t want you to think I 
don’t appreciate it, but I’ll have to take 
a chance for a while,” he said. 

Didn’t See Opening 

The finest opening in the world and 
I didn’t see it. Not until that night at 
any rate, and then it was too late. 
What I should have said was this: 

“You take a chance. Why if you had 
to take a chance you wouldn’t take it. 
You’re not taking any chance. You’re 
not risking a thing. You’re sitting on 
the world. If you took up this proposi- 
tion, you’d have to make a sacrifice. 
You don’t now. Take a chance? When 
you bought that automobile of yours, 
you realized that if it were stolen or 
burned, you’d suffer. You took no 
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chances. You got it insured right off 
the bat. That home you’ve got; if it 
burned some of these nice evenings it 
would cost you money. You’re taking 
no chance. You’ve got it insured, and 
that’s good business. That’s common 
sense. But the most valuable thing in 
this world to your wife, the thing she 
prizes most highly, the loss of which 
would be a thousand times harder on 
her than the loss of that old wagon of 
yours would be to you, is you. Who is 
taking the chance? You? Not much. 
You’re forcing her to take the chance. 
Put yourself in her shoes for a minute. 
Suppose your whole future were tied up 
in some one as hers is in you. Suppose 
instead of being able to get out and 
make a comfortable living, you were 
obliged to depend on some one else. 
What would you do, then? You already 
answered that when you insured these 
other things. 

“Will you force her_to take a chance 
that you won’t even take yourself, or 
will you deprive yourself of a little of 
your individual extravagance, and ful- 
fill the obligation you took when you 
married her. I’m going to make an ap- 
pointment right now for you to see our 
doctor.” 


By George W. Ryan 





Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh 


L LS — — 


When Mr. §S., of Pittsburgh, was 28 
years old he took out a Provident policy 
for $1,000 which was to mature in full 
to him at the age of 55. 

A week or two prior to the approach- 
ing maturity date G. C. Wells, then gen- 
eral agent at Pittsburgh, handed me a 
memorandum of the case and suggested 
that Mr. S. be seen and written for ad- 
ditional protection at his attained age— 
55—so that he would still remain a pol- 
icyholder after his first policy went off 
the company’s books at maturity. 

I learned that Mr. S. had developed 
into a successful hardware merchant 
and after gathering what additional in- 
formation and data I could, called upon 
him—with a new application all filled in 
as far as I could go. 

On reaching his office I found him 
an affable and reasonable gentleman 
who made me feel at home and I had 
no trouble in getting him to sign the 
app., and be examined for another $1,000 
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on the 10 payment—20 year endowmer 
plan, taking his check in full for th 
first year’s premium. 

Later when I delivered the policy, | 
got him to take another $1,000 without 
another complete medical examinatigy 
and when I delivered the second thoy. 
sand dollar policy—the storm broke in 
this fashion: 

He said to me: “Mr. Ryan, you are 
no salesman.” I asked why, thinking | 
had done well in getting him covere 
for $2,000. 

His comment was: “You hadn’t been 
out of this office fifteen minutes on the 
day you wrote me until a young me 
representing another company came ip, 
I had never seen him before, but he put 
up to me a proposition and I signed wy 
for it, was examined that afternoon, and 
gave him a check for the first pre 
mium.,” 





Mr. S. frankly told me that if I had 
mentioned $25,000 he would have signed 
up for it, but as I only mentioned $1,00) 
on each occasion, he took what I asked 
him to take. 

Mr. 8. having made these statements, 
naturally expected some reply from me, 
and as near as I can remember, | 
answered as follows: 

“It is true that I have lost‘a good 
sale, but I have also gained something 
which very likely nothing else could 
have taught me, except a blunder such 
as I have made, and [ promise you that 
in the future, having learned my lesson 
in this manner, I will never again be 
guilty of making such a mistake, and 


while it will never be my policy to over- ; 
load a man witn insurance, I will, never- | 


theless, suggest much larger amounts 
on every occasion in the future than | 
have in the past.” 

I might add that immediately after 
this happened it seemed as though my 
personal production increased possibly 
50% in the coming year and has grown 
steadily ever since. The gain no doubt, 
can be attributed to “this horrible ex 
ample of salesmanship.” 


| By Eugene A. Adams 








| Southeastern Manager, Continental | 
| Assurance, Washington, D. C. | 


He was a young business man just | 


beginning to live on Easy Street. 
had $5,000 of life insurance and had 


never gotten the vision of what life in | 
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surance could do tor him, for his busi- 
ness and his family. 

1 knew he ought to have $50,000, but 
he was so sure that the five he already 
had was sufficient that 1 chose the 
“spadual development” process and sold 
him only ten. My idea was to bring 
him up to $50,000 by easy stages. In 
other words, I let Old Man Fear be the 
sales manager—fear that to talk 
would scare him off altogether. 

When I got back to see him on his 
change-ot-age date he had the fifty al- 
right—but from another salesman. 

Moral: Tell them what you think and 
stick to it. If you don’t some other 
fellow will. 


By Ralph C. Lowes 


Lincolu National, Peoria, Ill. 


I 


About a year 
appointed agents, who had _ practically 
no previous life insurance experience, 
came into my office to take up with me 
some of the problems he had met and 
told me he had talked a day or two pre- 
vious with a farmer who carried no life 
insurance and who listened to his story, 
but he was unable to get the farmer’s 
name on the dotted line, and wanted to 
know what I could suggest that would 
help him put it over. Knowing this new 
agent needed some training and experi- 
ence, I told him I would go with him 
the next evening and endeavor to see 
if I could not land the prospect for him. 

We went out there; found the man 
milking his cows, and talked with him 
about everything except life insurance, 
and when he finished that work we ac- 
companied him to the house and han- 
died things in such a way that when 
we got inside the house I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk to the farmer and his wife 
in reference to what we had come to 
see him about, viz.: life insurance. 

When I saw the man and the farm 
and saw his scale of operations, I start- 


ago, one of our newly 


ed to talk $10,000 and never deviated 
from that amount. My agent friend 


kicked me under the table two or three 
times to remind me that $10,000 was far 
too high and that I ought to get down 
to $2,000 and perhaps I would be able to 
secure his application. After he repeat- 
ed that operation several times, I gave 
him a vigorous kick on the shin, which 
led him to understand I was the indi- 
vidual conducting the interview, and to 
permit me to do it unmolested. 

After a session lasting the entire eve- 
ning, I wrote the man for $10,000, ob- 
tained settlement, and arranged for the 
examination. Imagine my _ surprise, 
however, upon going out there to de- 
liver the policy to find that the day 
following my interview, a competitor 
had gone in and written the man’s ap- 
Plication for $20,000 additional and ap- 
parently secured the application with- 
out any trouble. 

It was very evident that what I 
“omitted” to say in my interview was 
that the man needed $30,000 of life in- 
surance instead of $10,000. 


| By J. Arthur Williams | 


Minnesota Mutual, Minneapolis 


He was a friend. I kept my car in 
os garage. Genial, pleasant, broad, and 
g. 

Two other companies were figuring. 
I never even thought of Dave as a pros- 
pect until he invited me to work out a 


Plan. 
Cars were selling fast. Dave had 


money. His wife felt now was the time 
to place some of it where it would not 
slip away should business grow dull. 

It was not hard to meet his needs. 
He had $5,000 in a lump sum. For the 
present, $100 a month to the wife for 
at least ten years and a small monthly 
income, guaranteed for the same period, 


share and share alike, to little Elsie 
and Tom. 

Perhaps this does not seem large. 
But, remember, Dave was a_ friend. 
And he wanted to build a house and 


do a lot of other things. 

Then came the physical examination. 
I was new in the business. <A rated 
policy. It was my first big case. And 
Dave had said quite frankly that he 
wanted his money to go as far as it 
could. No wonder I experienced a sink- 
ing feeling underneath my watch as I 


picked my way back through the 
crowded shop. 

Of course, they had to be there. Both 
of them. I imagined I could see the 


policies bulging the inside pockets of 
their coats. Oldtimers, probably. Facts 
and figures, glib and smooth. 

Well, my pocket bulged, too. But 
that was all that did bulge. Do you 
remember how it feels when you come 
down quickly from a high swing? Or 
the elevator takes a sudden drop? 

But Dave was kind. Right past them 
both and into the private office. And 
the inside dope all in my favor. 

“I see your people have rated me, 
Jack,” he said. “But only six years. 
Not so bad. Do you think they will let 
me have until the first on part of it? 
Collections generally come in about that 
time. The premium is less, too. That 
Platnea fellow out there has me rated 
ten years and the premium is sky high. 
I like this better, anyhow. That fellow 
from the New Day can go hang. Their 
premium is lower than yours, but I’m 
a funny fellow, Jack. 
outfit I won’t play with them. Coming 
out to the house Sunday morning and 
trying to bull-doze me into taking it! 
And bringing along some official to help. 
I'll show ’em. All right, Jack. I have 
to meet a fellow right now and ’'m a 
little late. Just leave it here in the 
desk and I'll give you a check Monday. 
I’ll tell those fellows out there that the 
stuff is off.” 


By L. A. Bosworth 


Continental Life, Philadelphia 


When The Eastern Underwriter re- 
quest was received it seemed desirable 
to ascertain if possible apparently how 
many applications would have been pro- 
cured if bright thoughts had cropped 
out at the proper time during interviews 
of agents. Therefore, an investigation 
in a somewhat limited manner was Car- 
ried forward. The whole point is 
whether the average case is lost through 
failure to emphasize a particular point 
or whether in the main these cases in 
which inspiration comes too late had 
not been properly handled anyway, and 
that the inspiration, if used, would prob- 
ably have been of no particular value. 
Not enough material has been available 
to place one in a position to dogmatize 
on this subject, but the following types 
of cases have been investigated: 

The salesman burst into the office 
and says: “Have just been out trying 
to sell young John Jones an endowment 
and couldn’t get his app. By George, 
you know his dad lost $10,000 in that 
stock deal and I clean forgot it until 
I got out of the house. That would 
have brought him; why, O, why, didn’t 
I think of it?” 

The Entire Conversation 

Questioning brought out the repre- 


If I don’t like an ° 


How I Lost The Sale 


sentative’s entire conversation with the 
prospect and briefly was about as fol- 
lows: “Our company has just gotten 
out a new investment plan for the young 
unmarried business man, and I stopped 
down to call your attention to it. This 
plan will enable you to save systematic- 
ally and if you do that, we will guaran 
tee $5,000 to you at the end of twenty 
years. Now if you become totally and 
permanently disabled during that twenty 
years, we will keep up your deposits for 
you and in addition to that, after a 
proper waiting period, we will pay you 
one hundred dollars a month just a: 
long as you are so disabled. If you die 
during that twenty years we will pa) 
the $5,000 to your beneficiary so that 
you will have the satisfaction of having 
done something for your parents to re 


pay them for what they have done tor 
you in the past. This will mean a 
monthly saving to you of only about 


twenty dollars. If you save in this way 
you will not receive quite as high rate 
of interest as you would in a savings 
bank, but by sacrificing only a small 
portion of your interest you can guar 
antee yourself an income if you become 
disabled together with this five thou- 
sand dollars at the end of twenty years 
if you are alive. This, mind you, 
whether you have kept up your deposits 
personally or whether the company has 
kept them up for you in event of your 
disability. And in addition to all of this, 
as I said before, five thousand dollars 
to your mother if you die.” 


Where It Missed Fire 


There seemed to have been a sort of 
feeling on the part of the agent that 
that one bright after thought if used 
would have completely reversed the in- 
terview, changing it from one of fail- 
ure to one of success. 

But on analyzing the sales talk as 
above, one could hardly believe that the 
word-picture of the father’s losses would 
have brought the application from the 
prospect, for in spite of the excellent 
thoughts outlined, there had been in the 
first place no attempt to emphasize the 
so-called “you” attitude, and secondly 
there were no test or comprehensive 
questions to show whether the prospect 
were following the description or not, 


and thirdly the mechanics of putting 
the policy into force were entirely 
omitted. 


Again there is little question but that 
if the “yes” attitude had been com- 
manded during the entire interview then 
that inspirational thought might have 
been brought out at the time and not 
have come afterward. 

For illustration: Suppose that during 
the above interview the prospect had 
been asked as a test question, “Do you 
not believe with me that the first con- 
sideration in all investments should be 
safety?” that it would have recalled to 
the prospect his father’s unfortunate in- 
vestments. In many cases it is found 
that the prospect in answering such a 
question just seems eager to tell the 
whole story, and after he himself has 
told it, then the salesman has merely 
to complete a sale which the prospect 
himself starts and carries well forward 
to completion. 


FOURNIER’S EMBARRASSMENT 


Jacques Fournier, the Brooklyns’ 
first baseman, is a member of the 
Quarter Million Dollar Club of the 
Missouri State Life. At first he de- 
clined to go with the Brooklyns be- 
cause his principal acquaintance was in 
St. Louis and he thought that the 
transfer from the St. Louis Nationals 
to the Brooklyns would interfere with 
his business activities. He is now, 
however, playing with the Brooklyns 
and doing very well. 


Best Stories of 1923 
(Continued from page 29) 
insurance to replace as much of your 
income as would be needed, and then 
if anything happened to you let the 
business go to pot, your wife and little 

son would be all right.” 





Quick Estate Building 
The following talk, 
appeared in substance in s 


has 
‘veral recent 


sales which 
insurance journals, is a novel and strik- 
ing presentation of life insurance bene- 
fiis—of instantaneous building. 
It is a proposition seemingly far-fetched, 
absurd, and 


estate 
impossible of consumma- 
tion, and yet is shown to be a matter- 
arrange- 
ment carried out on the terms that are 
apparently and 


of-course, every-day business 


beyond commonsense 


reason, 

“Mr. Jones, let’s suppose your banker 
invited you behind his counter and al- 
lowed you to count out and put aside 
$5,000 in currency and then made you 
this proposition to be set out in writ- 
ing: 

“In our vaults, Mr. Jones, we have, 
as you know, public safe deposit boxes 
for rent. I’m going to set one aside 
for you and your wife and record it in 
your wife’s name. Now, put this $5,000 
in it. Here’s the key to the box. Take 
the key home and give it to Mrs. Jones. 
If you die at any time—even in twenty 
minutes after we close our deal—she 
may come in, unlock the box and take 
the $5,000 for herself and family. If 
you should be killed by accident, wo’re 
going to give her $5,000 in addition. 
It you should become totally and _ per- 
manently disabled before you're sixty 
years old from any cause, we _ shall 
waive all interest payments—the cost 
of this arrangement, about which we’ll 
talk in a moment—-and pay you $500 
a year as long as you are totally and 
permanently disabled, and, upon your 
death your wife can take the $5,000 
from the box free and clear. After the 
money’s been in the box three years 
I'll lend you money on it, at six per 
cent, asking for no security for the 
money I lend except the money in the 
box. If you die, Mrs. Jones can take 
out the $5,000 in the box and take away 
all except the amount you've had for 
a loan. 

““Now, we come to cost. This propo 
sition isn’t very expensive. I charge 
annually for this arrangement just 
about three per cent of the $5,000, and 
part of this charge I lay aside to go 
with the $5,000—or will return to you in 


cash every year. If you make these 
payments about twenty years, I’ll re- 
lieve you of makiag payment to me, 


and I'll pay you interest on the $5,000 
in the deposit box, and in ten or eleven 
years I'll give you the $5,000 in the de- 
posit bank. outright.’ 

“Mr. Jones, would you be interested 
in this proposition—assuming of course, 
that your banker was of the highest 
class, safe and sound, absolutely honest 
and clear-headed and far-seeing and 
that his bank was as substantial as any 
other financial concern in America? 
Your banker and the bank being all 
that, wouldn’t you close with him just 
about as soon as the contract could be 
prepared? 

“His bank—can’t do 
bank can. Life insurance companies, 
however, can and do make and per- 
form such contracts have been do- 
ing so for years. My company makes 
you this proposition. It is far stronger 
than any individual bank. It has 
$——_—————-of assets.” etc. 


that,—and no 


Great oakes from little acorns grow. A 
$1,000 policy at age twenty may be- 
come the $100,000 policy at age thirty- 
five if the agent keeps in contact with 
his client, says G. Read. 
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What Lincoln Means to Insurance 


Agents 


By NIELS M. OLSEN, John Hancock, Philadelphia 


My 
Lincoln 


hero and my model is Abraham 
The Underwriter 
has asked me to tell about the inspira- 
tion get 
every insurance 
his life, 


is rather a large 


and Kastern 


which | and which I think 
can derive from 
This 


order, but one which 


agent 


his career, his sayings. 


I cheerfully undertake because I be 
lieve that the study of the fundamental 
traits of this great character in Amer 


ican will make better men of 


insurance agents. 


history 


His character has so many facets that 
I shall to drive but 
thought, his simplicity. 


try home one 


To me this simplicity has always 
seemed one of his most outstanding 
characteristics. To follow the right 





NIELS M. OLSEN 


road in thought, in speech or in action 
was intuitive with him and the pure, 
simple, powerful and convincing Eng- 
lish which he employed in conveying 
his opinions to his fellow citizens help- 
ed him carry through to his position in 
the heavens; a guiding star for the 
ambitious, the thoughtful and to those 
having high ideals of citizenship. 
Now, what was his gift of the English 
language? 
it meant lan- 
guage as could be readily and easily un- 


To me it means as I believe 


to Lincoln, use of such 


derstood by the person or the people 
to whom he was talking. Lincoln 
could have dressed his thoughts in 


words more ornamental, more polished 
or more scientific or 
realized that 
spire trust, it 


technical, but he 
confidence, to in- 
necessary to talk 
in language which went straight home; 


to win 


was 


words easily understood, homely words 
if necessary. 

I think it was in out this 
thought that Lincoln told so many stor- 


carrying 


anecdotes or similes. 
his 


ies, 
ed 


They appeal- 
to his 
fellow men as well as to his keen sense 


to desire to get close 
and love of humor, while telling a story 
often helped to take his mind for the 
moment from heavy cares of state and 
war. 

I firmly believe that he early trained 


himself in the art of the raconteur 
through a realization of the necessity 


that in this way he could bind himself 
to his audience with a closer, more in- 
timate link. Thus, an anecdote some- 
times succeeded where logical reason- 
ing would fail, whether the audience 
consisted of backwoods men, a jury of 
all nationalities or people from the 
towns, farms or cities. 

What an insurance agent learn 
from Lincoln? He can learn every- 
thing from him if he will study and 
profit by the fundamental 
istics which made 
enabled him to triumph all 
stacles. Every man can be simple; 
every man can be sincere; every man 


can 


character- 
Lincoln strong and 


over ob- 


can be honest; every man can cultivate 
ruggedness of character; and with all 
these components come a sense and a 
practice of true democracy. It is not 
possible for all men to be born great; 
to have masterful vision; to be blessed 
with the inspiration of genius; to have 
uncanny ability. But it is possible to 
cultivate many of the characteristics 
were Abraham Lincoln’s and 
which have already been described. 
The insurance agent who is simple 


which 


can make his insurance proposition 
understood. 
The insurance agent who is demo- 


cratic need never find himself without 
prospects. 

The insurance agent who is honest, 
will find that his acquaintances become 
his friends, his friends his clients, his 
his staunch boosters. 

Thus the insurance agent can achieve 


clients 


success though having neither genius, 
the birthright of wealth or top social 


position. He might like to be so favor- 
ed, but with the Lincoln fundamentals 
they are not essential. 


Twenty-Four Oversights 
By MEDERIC MONAST, Metropolitan Life, Quebec 


I don’t want readers of The Eastern 
Underwriter to think that I am always 
losing sales, but here are some actual 
reasons why some “sales” (of my own 
and other agents), did not materialize: 

1. Lack of conviction and strong de- 


sire to be successful. 
2. Lack of preparedness to make an 


interesting proposition. 

3. Lack of promptness of judgment 
to detect characteristic of temperament. 

4. Inconvenient place where I made 
and discussed my proposition. 

5. Lack of tact by disturbing 
prospect when he was too busy. 

6. Too frequent requests for inter- 
views. 

7. Lack of confidence and determina- 
tion to make the sale at the first inter- 
view. 

9. Improper answers to the 
tions of my prospect. 

9. Untactful inquiries by offering a 
plan for which my prospect is not eli- 
gible. 

10. I proposed more than one plan; 
too much detail. 

11. I failed to explain the advantages 
of the income plan policy. 

12. I did not point out that not only 
insurance protects the family, but also 
the business in case of prematured 
death due to illness or accident. 

13. I did not explain the disability 
and the double indemnity provisions. 

14. I omitted to propose life insur- 
ance combined with accident and health 
policy (in case of salaried men particu- 
larly). 

15. I failed to cite that solvency of 
prosperous firms may be shaken at a 
certain period, through big losses or de- 
pression. 

16. I failed to point out that credi- 
tors and bankers may require at a cer- 
tain moment life insurance, as addi 
tional guarantee, or close account (men- 


my 


objec- 


tioning few recent failures, as exam- 
ples). 

17. I failed to impress upon the mind 
of my prospect that he ought to buy 


today (when he can pass medical exam- 
ination) as tomorrow may be too late 
(mentioning few recent sudden deaths, 
through illness, or accident). 

18. I did not explain that a life in- 
surance policy will pay the mortgage 
and leave the home free to the widow 
and orphans. 

19. 1 failed to emphasize that a life 
insurance policy will provide a fund for 
old age. 

20. I did not mention that statistics 


show that a large percentage of well- 
to-do people, at middle age, are depend- 
ing upon their children, or relatives for 
a living after age 65. 

21. I failed to point out that life in- 
surance is the safest institution in the 
world and by the way offers the best 
means for saving, in providing funds for 
old age. 

22. I failed to explain that life in- 
surance policy permits to place at once 
at the disposal of dependents, in event 
of death, the amount of cash a man has 
the ambition to save, if he lives long 
enough. 

23. I failed to point out that life in- 
surance is the best means to provide 
necessary cash for succession taxes. 

24. I failed to caution my prospect 
of the danger to carry all his eggs in 
the same basket. 


I’. B. Patten Article 


(Continued from page 33) 





such exempted property as he can over 
policies reserving the right to change, 
and may ‘dispose of it at any time. 
Certainly there are few exemptions that 
could cause so little relative loss to the 
creditors, and so much benefit to the 
wife as the exemption of life insuranc3 
policies taken out by the husband in 
her favor. 

Is it Expedient to Insist Upon Order 
of Court in all Cases Before 
Paying Trustee? 

Nevertheless, where the company 
knows in advance that the Federal Dis- 
trict Court will grant the order in favor 
of the trustee, if applied for, it would 
doubtless save time, trouble and ex- 
pense for all concerned to waive re- 
quiring it. The law, as established for 
the present at least, in these jurisdic- 
tions, has taken away the protection 
which the insured thought he had cre- 
ated for his wife under the exemption 
laws of his state, and perhaps it is as 
well that the trustee should remove 
the wreckage and close the painful in- 
cident as soon as possible. 

I would add that whatever may be 
the ultimate decision as to the rights of 
the trustee in bankruptcy, it seems to 
Mme clear that in view of the New York 
exemption statute the Receiver in Sup- 
plementary Proceedings in New York 
has no right to reach the cash sur- 


render value of a policy payable to the 
debtor’s wife—even though it reserves 


the right to change—unless the ann 
premiums exceed $500. 
Domestic Relations Law, sec. 52, } 
been construed in Grems v. Traver, 
above mentioned, and in Wagner y, 
Theriot, 197 N. Y. S. 560-565, as apply 
ing to policies taken out by the hug 
band in favor of the wife, as well as tg 
those taken out by the wife, and thg 
cpinion in Chelsea Savings Bank Co, y, 
Travelers Insurance Co., 160 N. Y¥ 
Supp. 225, expressly states that the ap 
gzuments in favor of the trustee, baged 
on the peculiar language of the Bank 
ruptcy Act, have no application in the 
case of the Receiver in Supplementary 
Proceedings. 


Hoskins on Annuities 
(Continued from page 71) 


lute continuance of the pension as long 
as the employee lives can be insured, 
Payments 

As I have indicated in describing the 
different kinds of people to whom an 
nuities are suited, this form of com 
tract may be written with the paymentg 
beginning immediately upon purchase 
(immediate annuity), or some _ yearg 
later (deferred annuity). In either cage 
the annuity may be written with the 
guarantee that at death the principal, 
less any annuity payments made, will 
be returned; or with the guarantee that 
annuity payments will be made for a 
specified number of years in any event, 
as in the familiar Continuous Instab 
ment Settlement of insurance contracts, 
An annuity may be made payable ag 
long as either of two persons are living 
(longer life annuity). A disability 
provision, as has been indicated, may be 
included in deferred annuities. No 
medical examination is required except 
when disability benefits are to be in 


cluded. There are various other com 
binations of annuity benefits which, 
however, are of limited application 


and will not be described here. 
The success of a few agents in in 
creasing their income by the gale of 


annuities indicates the development 
which may be expected when insurance 
salesmen generally become familiar 


with the possibilities of this form of 
contract. 





(Continued from page 79) 


seemed quite anxious to know if the 
doctors had passed him and when I a® 
sured him that they had, he told me 
that he would prefer not to pay the 
premium on the monthly basis, but that 
he would rather pay twice a year or 
even once a year. When I assured him 
that this could be arranged, he said! 
“But I don’t want to pay for it this 
month. Next month would be more 
convenient for me.” I wrote his appll 
cation and paid for it myself. Ten days 
later he sent me his check for the al 
nual premium. 

In reviewing this case I want to say 
that I had tried every means at my 
command to insure him before this in 
terview. It was only when I saw how 
depressed he was, and what was worry: 
ing him, that I thought of selling him 
an endowment policy; and I built up my 
case by agreeing with him on the ul 
certainty of life, and having him agreé 
with me on the other things. Sever 
times during our interview I would ask: 
“Don’t you agree with me?” and I would 
nod my head slightly in the affirmative, 
and in a few seconds he would be noé 
ding his head too. 

Finding a “point of agreement” is, to 
me, the most important thing in selling 
life insurance. 





PAINT A CLEAR PICTURE 
A safe assumption is tnat your aver 
age prospect knows nothing whateve? 
about life insurance or policy prov 
sions. Paint a clear outline, in wara 
yet simple colors.—Penn Mutual News 
Letter. 


The New York 
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Advertising and Selling Costs 








We Believe 


That selling costs in life insurance are excessive and we 
are willing to try every known method to reduce them! 


We Believe 


That three major principles will accomplish the result, 
and have for years been working to that end! 


First 


A real selling plan that will attract the best type of men 
to our business! 


Second 


A real training plan that will train them for their import- 
ant work! 


Third 


A type of service that will carry them through that period 
of strain which has cost our business so many failures! 


We Believe 


That the real cost of selling is excessive because the cost 
per call of the salesmen 1s too high! 


That Cost Per Call Must Be Reduced 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
John M. Holcombe, President 

































The Manhattan Ordinary Agency of 


Th. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has Been Opened at 
46 Cedar Street, New York City 


and offers every facility to agents placing excess or 
surplus lines with all the excellence of the Prudential 
and with the experience of twenty-five years of the 
Manager as agent and executive in Life Insurance 


at your disposal. 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 


Manager 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D,. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











